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H™ is another genuine lay of the great Minstrel—-with all | 

his characteristic faults, beauties, and irregularities. ‘The 
same glow of colouring—the same energy of narration—the same 
amplitude of description—are conspicuous here, which distin- 
guish all his other productions :—with the same still more cha- 
racteristic disdain of puny graces and small originalities—the 
true poetical hardihood, in the strength of which he urges om 


his Pegasus fearlessly * through dense and rare,’ and, aiming 
gallantly at the great ends of truth and effect, stoops but ae 
to study the means by which they are to be attained—-avails 
himself, without scruple, of common sentiments and common i- 
mages wherever they seem fitted for his purposes—and is origi- 
nal by the very boldness of his borrowing, and impressive by his 
disregard of epigram and emphasis. 

Though bearing all these marks of the master’s hand, the 
work before us does not come up, in interest, to the Lady of the 
Lake, or even to Marmion. There is less connected story— 
and, what there is, is less skilfully complicated and disentangled, 
and less diversified with change of scene, or variety of character. 
In the scantiness of the narrative, and the broken and disconti- 
nuous order of the events, as well as the inartificial insertion of 
detached descriptions and morsels of ethical reflection, it bears 
more resemblance to the earliest of the author’s greater produc- 
tions; and suggests a comparison, perhaps not altogether to his 
advantage, with the structure and execution of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel:—for though there is probably more force and 
substance in the latter parts of the present work, it is certainly 
inferior to that enchanting performance in delicacy and sweet- 
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ness, and even-—is it to be wondered at after four such publica. 
tions ?—-in originality. 

The title of * The Lord of the Isles’ has been adopted, we 
presume, to match that of * The Lady of the Lake:’ But there 
is no analogy in the stories—nor does the title, on this occasion, 
correspond very exactly with the contents. ft is no unusual mis- 
fortune, indeed, for the author of a modern Epic to have his hero 
turn out but a secondary personage, in the gradual unfolding of 
the story, while some unruly underling runs off with the whole 
glory and interest of the poem. But here the author, we con- 
ceive, must have been aware of the misnomer from the begin- 
ning; the true, and indeed the ostensible hero being, from the 
very first, no less a person than King Robert Bruce; and the 
Lord of the Isles nothing more than one of his less considerable 
adherents—whose fickle loves and prudential marriage choices 
but feebly divide the interest which is exclusively due to that he. 
roic sovereign. 

The story of the poem, indeed, consists substantially of a se 
lection from the well known incidents in the life of that adven- 
turous prince, or rather in that eventful period of it which elaps- 
ed from his return from the shores of Ireland to those of Car- 
rick in 1507, to his famous victory at Bannockburn in 1314, As 
this, however, is known to comprise but a small part of his ac- 
tual history, the interest is unavoidably weakened by its being 
thus detached from the general tissue of the story ; and, even in 
the period that is given, so much is left out as to produce a 
sensible deficiency both of incidents and of connexion in the 
main branch of the narrative ; which we do not think very hap- 
pily supplied by the imaginary adventures of Lord Ronald and 
the lovely Edith, which belong indeed to a totally different sort 
of interest, and assort but ill with the tale of patriotic exploits, 
and anxieties, and sufferings, upon which they are engrafted. 
The consequence of thus blending the historical and fictitious 
parts of the fable into one, is not only to produce a feeling of 
incongruity, but of disappointment; for as the poem begins 
with the imaginary persons, and takes its title from them, we 
continue to look for the resumption of that wilder legend, long 
after the Bruce has filled the scene with his own real presence ; 
and, of course, lend but a careless ear to the first exploits of 
him whom we do not immediately recognize as its proper hero. 


Mr Scott’s poetical character is now so well understood and 
established with the public, that it would be absurd to describe 
it at large in reviewing every new production of his pen ;— 
and by far the most precise and intelligible judgment we can 
pass upon the present poem, is to compare it with some of 
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those which he has already given to the world, and which have 
now taken a fixed and permanent place in public estimation. 
Looking, in a general way, to this appropriate standard, we 
should be tempted to say of the work before us, that we think 
the author has somewhat weakened the peculiar interest and 
charm of his poetry, by secking to sustain a more serious and 
heroic strain of feeling than we are accustomed to find in his o- 
ther pieces,—and that we miss, on the present occasion; those 
gay and lively pictures of courtly splendour and knightly gallant- 
ry, and those graphic traits, half ludicrous and half pathetic, of 
ruder life and simpler manners, which give such irresistible riche 
ness and spirit and variety to the tissue of his other romances. 

The interest in the present work is almost entirely of a tragic 
or heroic character,—and partakes, no doubt, of the monotony 
which is inseparable from such elevations; and as the work is 
still sufficiently irregular in its design, diction, and versification, 
we are rather disappointed at not finding something of the same 
diversity in the character of its interest, and cannot at once re- 
coucile ourselves to the uniform decorum and dignity of the 
grave personages who have now succeeded on. his scene to the 
fantastic and shilling and promiscuous groupes by which it was 
formerly filled. Something, certainly, is lost in this way, of 
that brightness and variety of colouring which formed one of the 
greatest “charms of his poetry ; and the sction is not only less 
busy and spirited, but we are cheated out of a multitude of lit 
tle pictures and traits of character by which the main design, at 
least as it is managed by this author, is not so muéh br or as | 
enlivened, and the whole brought nearer to the standard and 
eflect of reality. 

It is in this, we think, that the character of the present poem 
differs chiefly from that of the author’s former productions ;—and 
it results probably from the same general cause, that the language 
appears to us to be in many places less flowing and easy than 
usual; and not only to deserve the old reproaches of being too 
careless and familiar, but actually to sink now and then into ab- 
solute poorness—abounding in frequent repetitions of the same 
phrases and forms of expression, and ringing eternal changes 
upon a very limited number of chivalrous and antiquarian allu- 
sions, 

The fictitious part of the story is, on the whole, the least in« 
teresting—though we think that the author has hazarded rather 
too ls tle embellishment in recording the adventures of the Bruce. 
There are many places, at Jeast, in which he has evidently given 
an air of heaviness and flatness to his narration, by adhering too 
tloscly to the authentic history ; and has lowered down ttetone 
Su 
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of his poetry to the tame level of the rude chroniclers by whom 
the incidents were originally recorded. There is a more serious 
and general fault, however, i in the conduct of all this part of the 
story—and that is, that it is not sufficiently national—and breathes 
nothing either of that animosity towards E ngland, or that ex. 
ultation over her defeat which must have animated all Scothaad 
at the period to which he refers, and ought consequently to 
have been the ruling passion of his poem. Mr Scott, however, 
not only dwells fo ndly on the valour and generosity of the in- 
vaders, but actually makes an elaborate apology to the English 
for having ventured to seleet for his theme a story which records 
their disasters. We hope this extreme eourtesy is not intended 
merely to appease erities, and attract readers im the southern 
part of the island—and yet it is difficult to see for what other 
purposes it could be assumed. Mr Scott certainly need not have 
been afraid cither of exciting rebellion among his countrymen, 
or of bringing his own liberality and loyalty into question, al- 
though in speaking of the events of that remote period, where 
an overbearing conqueror was overthrown in a lawless attempt 
to subdue an independent kingdom, he had given full expression 
to the hatred and exultation which must have prevailed among 
the victors, and are indeed the only passions which can be sup- 
posed to be excited by the story of their exploits. It is not na- 
tural, and we are sure it is not poetical, to represent the agents 
in such tremendous scenes,-as cali and indulgent judges of the 
motives or merits of their opponents ;—and by lending such a 
character to the leaders of kis host, the author has actually less- 
ened the interest of the mighty fight of Bannockburn, to that 
which might be supposed to belong to a well regulated tourna- 
ment among friendly rivals. We must now proceed, however, 
to let the reader a little more into the details of a work, of which 
we have already spoken too much at large in these general terms. 


The peem opens with the matin song of the Island bards, as- 
sembled at the castle of Artornish, on the Sound cf Mull, for the 
purpose of celebrating the union of its warlike chief, Lord Ko- 
nald of the Isles, with the fair Edith of Lorn, who has had the 
eondescension to come and wait his arrival at this fortress ot 
his clan. The bride, however, exhibits no symptoms of bridal 
delight ;—and we speedily learn from certain confidential com- 
munications with her nurse, that though dressed in the most 
becoming manner, and desperately in love with the bridegroom, 
she is mortally offended, and deeply hurt, by certain suspicious 
appearances of neglect and indifference on his part; among 
' whieh she very reasonably reckons his tardiness in apnearing to 
élaim her hand on that eventful morning. ‘Lhis- distressing 


= 
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conversstion, however, is fortunately broken off by the ap- 
pearance of Lord Ronald’s fleet of gallies ‘bearing ‘down the 
sound, with streamers flying and pipes playing, a and sweeping 
proudly past a small and weather-worn bark, which is painfully 
beating up avainst the favouring gales on which they are pro- 
sperously steering. ‘The poet now suddenly leaves the bridal 
train to their fortune; and turns to the lonely vessel which is 
buffeting the billows in their wake, in which the valiant King 
tobert Bruce, with his dauntless brother Edward, and his fair 
sister Isabel, are stealing privately towards their native shores 5 
till the freshening blast, and the falling night, compel them, af- 
ter much consultation, to seek the shelter of Artornish Bay ; and 
claim, as unknown knights, the hospitality of its potent lord.— 
A very pictwresque account is given accordingly of their bearing 
down through the stormy waves, on that lighted and high-perch- 
ed fortress, and of the sudden bursts of music and revelry, 
which come mingling in the pauses of the blast, with the roar 
of the darksome sea. On their arrival, they are mistaken for 
the abbot come to celebrate the marriage; but are at last usher- 
ed by torch-light up the steep and slippery stair, that descends 
from the postern to the water, and are left in an anti-room at 
the end of the first Canto, while the warder goes to announce 
aheir arrival to the splendid party within. 

‘The Second Canto introduces the illustrious strangers to the 
presence of the assembled chieftains ; among whom the haughty 
Ronald is exquisitely represented as loud and moody by turns ; 
ani seeking to disguise or atone for the fits of gloomy absence, 
into which he perpetually relapses, by frequent bursts of clamo= 
rous and obstreperous gaicty. The Seneschal, on being order- 
ed to assign a place to the new guests, is guided by sheir lofiy 
mien to marshal them above all the chiefs then present—to the 
great indignation of the Lord of Lorn, who begins, however, 
to suspect the actual quality of the strangers ; and orders his 
bard to sing a boastful lay, recording certain pretended advan- 
tages gained by him in battle over the hard fated monarch. 
The impatience of Edward, and the dignified rebuke of the 
king himself, render all further conc ealment vain; and a fright- 
ful tumult instantly succeeds to the bridal festivitiee—Lorn, 
loudly insisting upon taking instant vengeance for the murder of 
his kinsman Comyn, sacrilegiously slain by Bruce at the altar, — 
and Ronald, as vehemently contending, that no advantage should 
be taken of a knight who had thrown himself on their hospita- 
liiy,—a cause in which he is not the less eager and resolute, 
trom recognizing in the lovely Isobel, who now throws down her 
«il, and claims his protection for her brother, the royal beau 
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» for whose sake his heart has already been faithless to his be- 
oo ed Edith. The retainers take part on each side with their 
chiefs, and blood is about to be shed,—when a solemn bugle 
from the water announces the approach of the abbot of Iona, 
who has at last arrived to solemnize the nuptials, and to whose 
decision the contending parties agree to refer their fierce con- 
tention, and the fate of the illustrious strangers. ‘The holy man 
turns at first to the excommunicated king, with a stern and se. 
vere countenance; but, after listening to his pious penitence and 
lofty defence, breaks out suddenly into a prophetic and very po- 
etical rapture ;—takes a rapid survey of the high career upon 
which he is about to entcr,—and pronounces him blessed, and 
deserving of blessing, in the sight of heaven and his country, 
He then falls back in the arms of his attendants, and is borne 
instantly to his galley, leaving the overawcd assembly in asto- 
nishment and silence. 

The Third Canto recounts the dispersion of the chieftains, and 
the king’s adventures in the island of Skye. Lorn withdraws 
with all his train in high resentment—which is still farther in- 
creased by the disappearance of Edith, who is conjectured to 
have sought the protection of the Abbot and the cloysters of 
Iona; and the king retires to rest under the guarantee of the high- 
minded Ronald,—who comes alone to his chamber at midnight, 
kneels down before him, and devotes himself and all his people 
to the prosecution of his righteous cause. -In the morning, they 
resolve to rouse all the wariike islanders to their aid ; for which 
purpose Ronald and the King embark in one galley, while ano- 
ther, under the command of Edward, takes Isobel back to her 
retreat in Ireland. ‘The monarch is driven by baffling gales to 
the romantic shore on the south of Skye, where they come to 
anchor under shelter of the rocky and mountainous land ; and 
the King, with Ronald and his page, are tempted by the appa- 
rent loneliness of the scehe, to go ashore and look for game 
We have then a very striking ceseription of the desolate gran- 
deur and magnificence of the landscape which surrounds them, 
in the midst of which they are not a little startled to discover 
five stern and sullen-looking men assembled round a.stag. which 
they had just killed.—A jealous and suspicious greeting ensues ; 
but, upon being informed by the strangers that their vessel bad 
been seen to make sail, and stand out to sea on the approach of 
a ship with English « solours, they consent to go with them to their 
hut,—where th. y take care however to insist for a separate esta- 
blishment, with a fire and table of their own, and agree that one 
of them by turns shall keep watch while the others sleep. ‘The 
first watch is undertaken by Ronald, who contrives to keep him- 
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self awake tolerably well with meditations on Edith and Isobel, 
and his divided vows and inclinations, He theri resigns his task 
to the king, who occupies himself till his appointed hour with pa- 
triotic reflections and plans of campaigns.—At dawn, the poor 
page is set to watch for his masters; and after doing his best to 
Lisp his eyes open, by thinking of his mother and his sisters, 
and all the sports and wondrous legends that amused his child- 
hood, sinks at last into irresistible slumber ; and, at that instant, 
receives the dagger of the first watchful ruffian in his heart, and 
rouses his master by his dying groan. ‘The King springs up 
in fury, and fells the murderer to the earth; and he and Ronald’ 
speedily despatch the other four miscreants, who confess, ia 
dying, that they were retainers of Lorn, and acted in revenge of 
his quarrel. They bewail the unhappy page, and leave the hut 
of blood, rather out of spirits, at the end of the third Canto,— 
taking with them a pretty dumb boy whom the murderers alleged 
they had saved from shipwreck the day before; and who, it ma 
be as well.to apprise the reader, turns out to be the fair Edith, 
who had assumed this disguise, to facilitate her escape with the 
abbot. 

In the beginning of the Fourth Canto, Edward Bruee returns 
to the shores of Skye, and his brother—with the joyful tidings 
that the standard of their family had been again raised in Scot- 
Jand, and that his little army was safely landed in the Isle of 
Arran. They set sail again, therefore, in high spirits; and 
rouse all the Island clans as they pass through the Hebridean ar- 
chipelago, the aspect and bearings of which, from Staffa to Ti- 
ree, are sung in sonorous strains. At length they reach Brodick 
Bay in Arran, on a Jovely evening, and are reccived with tears 
and shouts by the faithful bands from whom they had been so 
long divided. ‘The dumb boy is sent to wait on the lady Isobel, 
who has established herself in the nunnery of St Brile, and 
seems alike insenstble to the love of the fickle Ronald, and the 
reviving splendours of royalty. 

In discussing the suit of Lord Ronald with her royal brother, 
Isobel had vowed in presence of the dumb page, that she would 
never allow his name to be mentioned as her lover, till the fair 
Edith of Lorn should freely renounce the betrothment by which 
he was bound to her; and, in the beginning of the Fifth Canto, 
she finds on the floor of her cell the spousal ring, and a written 
disclamation of the betrothment, under the hand of the generous 
bat unhappy Edith; while the dumb boy is no longer to be found 
She immediately divines the whole secret of that mysterious strip- 
ling; and sends to inquire after him at the maritime camp, from 
which the embarkation was at that instant going forward. Here, 
however, it is discovered, that the boy has been sent forward 
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by Edward to concert signals with their friends on the Carrick 
shore: and the gallant armada pushes from the beach at mid. 
night, as soon as they see the expected beacon-flame on the 
Scottish shore. As they near the land, that flame spreads and 
broadens i in an awful and extraordinary degree, lighting up all 
the wood y headlands, and the dark surface of the sea, and the 
faces of the anxious army, with its portentous biaze. Just as 
they gain the beach, it sinks with as portentous a suddenness ; 
and they land on the glittering sand by the pale and cold light of 
the moon. Here they are suddenly appalle -d with information, 
that the English force is still in strength in the country, and that 
the mysterious flame which had decoy ed them over, had not been 
traced on that shore to any mortal hand, but had seemed to rise 
spontaneously on the land as well as the water. Advanced as 
they now are, however, they think it would be base to retreat; 
and push hs astily, under cover of the night, through the paternal 
possessions of the Bruce, to make their arrangements for surprise 
ing the English garrison, which was then stationed in his halls, 
During this night march, the dumb page, who rejoins them on 
the Scottish shore, is committed to the charge of Ronald, who, 
in utter unconsciousness of her true character, alternately cheers 
her with his generous kindness, and wrings her heart with allue 
sions to his love for Isobel. After an ambuscade, and an as- 
‘sault, and a romantic adventure of the false page, the casile is 
won; and the standard of the Bruce floats once more on the 
towers of his fathers. 

The last Canto takes a great stride forward ; and, after brief 
Jy informing us that the Lady Isobel took the vows in the cons 
vent of St Bride,—and the fair Edith, restored to her own name 
and attire, devoted herself to her society, the story leaps at 
once over the next seven years, and springs forward to the eve 
of the gieat battle of Bannockburn. Lord Ronald, whose aspir- 
ing love for the Princess has at length been caved by the news of 
her profession, turns with reviving tenderness to the recoliec- 
tion of Edith’s gentleness and fide lity, and inquires eagerly in all 
quarters for that lost maiden. Isobel, who has inteiligence of 
the state of his affections, then persu rides her faithtul friend 
once more to resume the dumb page’s disguise, and to repair, 
under the King’s protection, to the presence of her repentant 
lover, and there satisfy hersel’ of the renovation of his earliest 
affection. She arrives, rather unluckily, on the very eve of the 
battle; and has just time to make herself known to the king, 
who stations her, with the attendants, on a hill in the rear of 
the army. ‘The battle then ensues, with all its eireumstances and 
details. At the close of the day, when the Scottish line begins 
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to waver, Edith, frantic with alarm for the saféty of her lover, 
whose banner she sees fluttering in the tumult—bursts from her 
counterfeited dambness, with passionate invocations to the crowd 
around her to fly to his relief. The portent is hailed by the whole 
body of camp-foJlowers. They array themselves in the semblanee 
of ahost; and descending the hill with shouts of defiance, strike a 
panic into the English, who fall immediately into utter route and 
discomfiture. Ronald, at his return, kneels down before the deli» 
vering angel; and the good King Robert gives order, that the Ab- 
bot of Cambuskenneth, while he decks the altar for a solemn maag 
of thanksgiving for the national deliverance, shall also have things 
in order for the immediate marriage of the Lord of the Isles with 
the fair Edith of Lorn, 

Such is the outline of this story—which, in so far as it is fice 
titious, is palpably deficient both in interest and probability ;— 
end, in so far as it js founded in historical truth, seems to us te 
be objectionable, both for want of incident, and want of variety 

and connexion in the incidents that occur. ‘There is a romane 
tic grandeur, however, in the scenery, and a sort of savage 
greatness and rude antiquity in many “of the characters and e- 
vents, which relieves the insipidity of the narrative, and atones 
for many defects in the execution. There are fewer detached 
ballads or lyrical pieces in this than in any of Mr Scott's great. 
er poems; and we miss the animation which they used to ime 
pari toa long and unbroken narrative. ‘There are, however, a 
few introductory stanzas of a reflecting and moral cast, to each 
of the Cantos ;—and we may begin our extracts with those 
which stand prefixed to the ‘whole work; which appear to us 
to have a character of very considerable tenderness and sue 
Jewnity. 
*" Autumn departs—but still his mantle’s fold 
Rests on the groves of noble Somerville : 
3eneath a shroud of russet dropp’d with gold 
Tweed and his tributaries mingle still ; 
IIoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 
Yet lingering notes of sylyan music swell, 
The deep-toned cushat, and the redbreast shrill ; 
And yet some tints of summer splendour tell 
When the broad sun sinks down on Ettrick’s western fell, 


* Autumn departs—from Gala’s fields no more 
Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer; 
Blent with the stream, and gale that wafts it o’er, 
No more the distant reapers’ mirth we hear. 
The last blithe shout hath died upon our ear, 
And harvest-home hath hush’d the clanging waia, 
Op the waste hill no forms of life appear, 
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Save where, sad laggard of the autumnal train, 
Some age-struck wandercr gleans few ears of scatter’d grain. 
* Deem’st thou these sadcen’d scenes have pleasure still, 
Lovest thou through Autumn’s fading realms to stray, 
To see the heath-flower wither’d on the hill, 
To listen to the woods’ expiring lay, 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 
To mark the last bright tints the mot mtain stain, 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaney’s way, 
And moralize on mortal joy and pain ?— 
©! if such scenes thou lovest, scorn not the minstrel strain!’ 
p- 3, 4. 
The only other detached piece we shall quote, is in a very dif 
ferent style of excellence. It is the triumphant and insulting 
song of the bare of Lorn, commemorating the pretended vic. 
tory of his chief over Robert Bruce in one of their rencounters, 
Bruce, in truth, had been set on by some of that clan, and had 
extricated himself from a fearful overmatch by stupendous exer- 
tions. In the struggle, however, the broach which fastened his 
royal mantle had been torn off by the assailants; and it is on 
the subject of this trophy that the Celtic poet pours forth this 
wild, rapid, and spirited strain. 


‘ Tue Broach or Lorn, 


‘¢ Whence the broach of burning gold, 
That clasps the Chiefiain’s mantle fold, 
Wrought and chased with rare device, 
Studded fair with gems of price, 

On the varied tartans beaming, 

As, through night’s pale rain-bow gleaming, 
Fainter now, now seen afar, 

Fitful shines the northern star? 


*“ Gem! ne’er wrought on highland mountajn, 
Did the fairy of the fountain, 

Or the mermaid of the wave, 

Franfe thee in some coral cave ? 

Did in Icelai.d’s darksome mine 
Dwart’s swarth hands thy metal twine ? 
Or, mortal-moulded, comest thou here, 
From England’s love, or France's fear? 
** No !—thy splendours nothing tell 
Foreign art or facry spell. 

Moulded thou for monarch’s use, 

By the over-weening Bruce, 

When the royal robe he ticd 

©'er a heart of wrath and pride ; 
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Thence in triumph wert thow torn, 
By the victor hand of Lorn! 


** While the gem was won and lost 
Widely was the war-cry toss ad! 

Rung aloud Bendourish Fell, 

Answer'd Douchart’s soun ding dell, 
Fled the deer from wild Teyndrum, 
When the homicide, o’ercome, 

Harty ’scaped with scathe and scorn, 
Lelt the pledge with conquering (orn! 


“ Vain was then the Douglas brand, 
Vain the Campbell's vaunted hand, 
Vain Kirkpatric k’s bluody dirk, 
Making sure of murder’s werk ; 
Barendown fled fast away, 

Filed the fiery De la Haye, 

When this broach, triumphant borne, 
Beam'd upon the breast of Lorn. 


** Farthest fled its former Lord, 

Lett his men to brand and cord, 

Bloody brand of Highland steel, 

English gibbet, axe, and wheel. 

Lect hie fly from coast to coast, 

Dogg'd by Comyn’s veageful ghost, 

While his spoils, in triumph worn, 

Long shall grace victorious Lorn ! *’—p. 53-56. 

Mr Scott, we observed in the newspapers, was engaged dur- 
ing last summer in a maritime expediuon ; and accordinyly, the 
most striking novelty in the present poem is the extent and va- 
riety of the sea pieces with which it abounds. One of the first 
we meet with is the picture of the distress of the King’s litue 
bark, and her darkling run to the shelter of Artornish castle. 

All day with fruitless strife they toil’d, 
With eve the ebbing currents boil’d 
More fierce from: streight and lake ; 
And mid-way through the channel met 
Conflicting tides that foam and fret, 
And high their mingled billows jet, 
As spears, that, in the battle sex, 
Spring upward as they break, 
Then too, the lights of eve were past, 
And louder sung the western blast 
On rocks of Inninmore ; 
Rent was the sail, and strain’d the mast, 
And many a leak was gaping fast, 
And the pale steersman stood aghast, 


And wave the conflict o'er.’ =p, 25 
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* The helm, to his strong arm consign’d, 
Gave the reet’d sail to meet the wind, 
And on her alter’d way, 
Fierce bounding, forward sprung the ship, 
Like greyhound starting from the slip 
To seize his flying prey. 
Awaked before the rushing prow, 
‘The mimic fires of ocean glow, 
Those lightnings of the wave.’ &c. p. 28, 


Nor lack’d they steadier light to keep 
Their course upon the darken’d deep ;— 
Artornish, on her frowning steep 
’Twixt cloud and ocean hung, 
Glanced with a thousand lights of glee, 
And landward far, and far to sea, 
He? festal radiance flung. 
By that blithe beacon-light they steer’d, 
Whose lustre mingled well 
With the pale beam that now appear’d, 
As the cold moon her head uprear’d 
Above the eastern Fell. 


Thus guided, on their course they bore 

Until they near’d the mainland shore, 

When frequent on the hollow blast 

Wild shouts of merriment were cast, 
And wind and wave and sea-birds’ cry 
With wassail sounds in concert vie, 
Like funeral shrieks with revelry, 

Or like the battle-shour 
By peasants heard from cliff; on high, 
When Triumph, Rage, and Agony, 

Madden the fight and rout. 

Now nearer yet, through mist and storm, 
Dimly arose the Castle’s form, 

And deepen’d shadow made, 

Far lengthen’d on the main below, 
Where, dancing in reflected glow, 

An hundred torches play’d, 
Spangling the wave with lights as vain 
As pleasures in this vale of pain, 

That dazzle as they fade. p.29—31. 

Their eager and hopeful course among the Western Islands 
when they go to rouse their clans to arms, after their acdvcu- 
tures in Skye, is delineated with different colours, though with 
the same spirit and fidelity. 

* Merrily, merrily, bounds the bark, 
She bounds before the gale, 
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The mountain breeze from Ben-na-darch 
Is joyous in her sail ! 
With fluttering sound like laughter hoarse, 
The cords and canvas strain, 
The waves, divided by her force, 
In rippling eddies chased her course, 
As if they laugh’d again. 
Not down the breeze more blithely flew, 
Skimming the wave, the light sea-mew, 
Than that gay galley bore 
Her course upon that favouring wind, 
And Coolin’s crest has sunk behind, 
And Slapin’s cavern’d shore.’ &c. p. 135, I°6, 


Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round. 
Then alt unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 
The cormorant had found, 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And welter’d in that wond’rous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolong’d and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 


Merrily, merrily, goes the bark, 
Before the gale she bounds ; 

So darts the dolphin from the shark, 
Or the deer before the hounds. 

They left Loch-Tua on their lee, 

And they waken’d the men of the wild Tiree, 
And the Chief of the sandy Coll ; 

They paused not at Columba’s isle, 


Though peal’d the bells from the holy pile 
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With long and measured toll ; 
No time for matin or for mass, 
And the sounds of the holy summons pass 
Away. in the billows’ roll. 
Lochbuie’s tierce and warlike Lord 
Their signal saw, and grasp’d his sword, 
And verdant Hay call’ d her host, 
And the clans of Jura’s rugged coast 
Lord Rouald’s call obey, 
And Scarba’s tle, whese tortured shore 
Still rings to Corrievreken’s roar, 
And ion ely Ce eaneey. " p. 140—143. 


The tertwinaiion of this auspicious voyage sinks into a strain 


greater softness and beauty. 


7 


Now launch’d once more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fair augury, 
find steer for Arren’s isle ; 
The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-ghoil, * the Mountain of the Wind,’ 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 
And bade Loch Ranza smile. 
Thither their destined course they drew ; 
It seem’d the isle her monarch knew, 
So brilliant was the landward view, 
The ocean so serene; 
Each puny wave in diamonds roll'd 
O’er the calm de ‘ep, where hues of gold 
With amare € strove and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow’d with the tints of evening’s hour, 
The beach was silver sheen, 
The wind breathed soft as lover's sigh, 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die, 
With breathless pause between. 
O who, with speech of war and woes, 
Would wish to break the seft repose 
Of such enchanting scene! 


s it of war Lord Ronald speaks ? 

"The blush th: a" dyes his manly cheeks, 

The timid look, ‘and down-cast eye, 

And faultering voice, the theme deny. 
And good King Robert’s brow express’d, 
He ponder'd o'er some high request, 

As doubtful to approve ; 

Yet in his eye and lip the while 
Dwelt the ba err ing glance and smile, 
Which manhoou’s graver mood beguile . 


Wheh lovers talk of love.’ p- 145+147. 
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The first entry of the illustrious strangers into the castle of 
the Celtic chief is more in the accustomed and peculiar style of 
this poet of chivalry. 

‘ To land these two bold brethren leapt, 
( The weary crew their vessel kept) 
And, lighted by the torches’ flare, 
That seaward flung their smoky glare, 
The younger knight that maiden bare 

Half lifeless up the rock ; 
On his strong shoulder Jean’d her head, 
And down her long dark tresses shed, 
As the wild vine, in tendrils spread, 
Droops from the mountain oak. 
Him follow’d close that elder Lord, 
And in his hand a sheathed sword, 
Such as few arms could wield.’ &c. 


With solemn step, and silver wand, 
The Seneschal the presence scann’d 
Of these strange guests ; and well he knew 
How to assign their rank its due ; 
For, though the costly furs 
That erst had deck’d their caps were torn, 
And their gay robes were over-worn, 
And soil’d their gilded spurs, 
Yet such a high commanding grace 
Was in their mien and in their face, 
As suited best the princely dais, 
And royal canopy ; 
And there he marshall’d them their place, 
First of that company. 
Then lords and ladies spake aside, 
And angry looks the error chide, 
That gave to guests unnamed, unknown, 
A place so near their prince’s throne ; 
But Owen Erraught said, 
“ For forty years a seneschal, 
To marshal guests in bower and hall 
Has been my honour’d trade. 
Worship and birth to me are known, 
By look, by bearing, and by tone, 
Not by furr’d robe or broider’d zone 3 ; 
And ‘gainst an oaken bough 
I'll gaze my silver wand of state, 
‘Fhat these three strangers oft have sate 
In higher place than now.” ’—p. $6, 49. 
One of the swectest, and at the same time the nx rst animated 
passages of the whole poem, is the close of the tragic adventur 
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vi the hut in Skye, and the death and avoengin 
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slumberous page. We have already mentioned how his masters 
contrived to keep awake during the allotted period of their hea- 
vy watch. The poor boy, however, found it harder work. ‘ He 
had no figures nor no fantasies to toil his brain with ;” and the 
honey heavy dew of slumber fell fatally on his eyelids. 
‘ He trimm’d the fire, and gave to shine 

With bickering light the splinter’d pine ; 

Then gazed awhile, where silent laid 

Their hosts were shrouded by the plaid. 

But little fear waked in his mind, 

For he was bred of martial kind, 

And, if to manhood he arrive, 

May match the boldest knight alive. 

Then thought he of his mother’s tower, 

His little sisters’ green-wood bower, 

How there the Easter-gambols pass, 

And of Dan Joseph’s lengthen’d mass. 

But still before his weary eye 

In rays prolong’d the blazes die ! 

Again he roused him—on the lake 

Look'd forth, where now the twilight-flake 

Of pale cold dawn began to wake. 

On Coolin’s cliffs the mist lay furl’d, 

‘The morning breeze the lake had curl’d, 

The short dark waves, heaved to the land, 

With ceaseless plash kiss’d cliff or sand ;— 

It was a slumb’rous sound !—he turn’d 

‘To tales at which his youth had burn’d, 

Of pilgrim’s path by aie cross’d, 

Of sprightly elf or yelling ghost, 

Of the wild witch’s baneful cot, 

And mermaid’s alabaster grot, 

Who bathes her limbs in sunless well 

Deep in Strathaird’s enchanted cell. © 

Thither in fancy rapt he flies, 

And on his sight the vaults arise ; 

That hut’s dark walls he sees no more, 

His foot is on the marble floor, 

And o’er his head the dazzling spars 

Gleam like a firmament of stars ! 

—Hark ! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 

Her anger in that thrilling shriek ?— 

No! all too late, with Allan’s dream 

Mingled the captive’s warning scream ! 

As from the ground he strives to start, 

A ruffian’s dagger finds his heart ! 

Upward he casts his dizzy eyes,... 

Murmur’s his master’s name, .. . and dies } 
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Not so awoke the King! his hand 
Snatch’d from the flame a knotted brand; 
The nearest weapon of his wrath ; 
With this he eross’d the murderer’s path, 
And venged young Allan well! 
The spatter’d brain aud bubbling blood 
Hiss’d on the half-extinguish’d wood, 
The miscreant gasp’d and fell ! 
Nor rose in peace the Island Lord ; 
One caitiff died upon his sword, 
And one beneath his grasp lies prone, 
In mortal grapple over thrown. 
But while Lord Ronald’s dagger drank 
The life-blood from his panting flank, 
The Father ruffian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand ! 
—O for a moment’s aid, 
Till Bruce, who deals no double blow, 
Dash to the earth another foe, 
Above his comrade laid !— 
And it is gained—the captive sprung 
On the raised arm, and closely clung; 
And, ere he shook him loose, 
The master’d felon press’d the ground, 
And gasp’d beneath a mortal wound, 
While o’er him stands the Bruce.’ p. 116-119. 
The embarkation from Brodick-Bay, and the approach to 
the Carrick shore under the guidance of the mysterious beacon 
flame, are likewise given with great spirit and effect. 
‘ The Monk’s slow steps now press the sands, 
And now amid a scene he stands, 
Full strange to churchman’s eye; 
Warriors, who, arming for the fight, 
Rivet and clasp their harness light, 
And twinkling spears, and axes bright, 
And helmets flashing high ; 
Oft, too, with unaccustom'd ears, 
A language much unmeet he hears, 
While, hastening all on board, 
As stormy as the swelling surge 
That mix’d its roar, the leaders urge 
Their fi-llowers to the ocean verge, 
With many a haughty word. 


‘ Through that wild throng the Father pass’d, 
And reach’d the Royal Bruce at last. 
VOL. XXIV, NO, 48. r 
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He leant against a stranded boat, 

That the approaching tide must float, 

And counted every rippling wave, 

As higher yet her sides they lave, 

And oft the distant fire he eyed, 

And closer yet his hauberk tied, 

And loosen’d in its sheath his brand.’ p. 182, 183, 


In night the fairy prospects sink, 
Where Cumray’s isles with verdant link 
Close the fair entrance of the-Clyde ; 
The woods of Bute no more descried 
Are gone—and on the placid sea 
The rowers plied their task with glee, 
While hands that knightly lances bore 
Impatient aid the labouring oar. 
The half-faced moon shone dim and pale, 
And glanced against the whiten'd sail ; 
But on that ruddy beacon-light 
Each stee:sman kept the helm aright, 
And oft, for such the King’s command, 
That all at once might reach the strand, 
From boat to boat loud shout and hail 
Warn'd them to crowd or slacken sail. 
South and by west the armada bore, 
And nears at length the Carrick shore. 
As less and less the distance grows, 
High and more high the beacon. rose ; 
The light, that seem’d a twinkling star, 
Now blazed portentous, fierce, and far. 
Dark-red the heaven above it glow'd, 
Dark-red the sea beneath it flow’d, 
Red rose the rocks on ocean’s brim, 
In blood-red light her islets swim ; 
Wild scream the dazzled sea fowl gave, 
Dropp'd from their crags on plashing wave ; 
The deer to distant covert drew, 
The black-cock deem'd it day, and crew. 
Like some tall castle given to flame, 
O'er half the land the lustre came.’ pp. 189-191. 
Their moonlight muster on the beach, after the sudden ex- 
tinction of this portentous flame, and their midnight march 
through the paternal fields of their royal leader, also display 
much beautiful painting. 
* Faintly the moon's pale beams supply 
That ruddy light’s unnatural dye, 
The dubious cold reflection lay 
@n the wet sands and quiet bay. 
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Beneath the rocks King Robert drew 

His scattered files to order due, 

Till shield compact and serried spear 

In the cool light shone blue and clear. 

‘hen down a path that sought the tidé, 

That speechless page was seen to glide; 

He knelt him lowly on the sand, 

And gave a scroll to Robert’s hand.’ _ p, 193: 


They gain’d the Chase, a wide domain 
Left for the Castle’s sylvan reign, 

(Seek not the scene—the axe, the plongh, 
The boor’s dull fence, have marr’d it now) 
But then, soft swept in velvet green 

The plain with many a glade between, 
Whose tangled alleys far invade 

The depth of the brown forest shade. 
Here the tall fern obscured the lawn, 

Fair shelter for the sportive faun ; 

There, tufted close with copse-wood green, 
Was many a swelling hillock seen ; 

And ali around was verdure meet 

For pressure of the fairies’ feet. 

The glossy holly loved the Park, 

The yew-tree lent its shadow dark, 

And many an old oak, worn and bare, 
With all its shivered boughs, was there. 
Lovely between, the moon-beams fell 

On lawn and hillock, glade and dell. 

The gallant Monarch sigh'd to see 

These glades so loved in childhood free, 
Bethinking that, as outlaw now, 

He ranged beneath the forest bough.’ p. 199, 200. 


After the castle is won the same strain is pursued, 
‘ The Bruce hath won his father’s hall ! 
—‘* Welcome, brave friends and comrades all, 
Welcome to mirth and joy! 
The first, the last, is welcome here, 
From lord and chieftain, prince and peer, 
To this poor speechless boy. 
Great God! once more my sire’s abode 
Is mine—behold the floor I trode 
In tottering infancy ! 
And there the vaulted arch, whoseSsound 
Echoed my joyous shout and bound 
In boyhood, and that rung around 
Yo youth’s anthinking glee ! 
T2 
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O first, to thee, all-gracious Heaven, 
Then to my friends, my thanks be given!’ p. 216. 
The battle, we think, is not comparable to the battle in Mar. 
mion ; though nothing can be finer than the scene of contrasted 
repose and thoughtful anxiety by which it is introduced. 
* It was a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 
Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Old Stirling’s towers arose in light, 
And, twined in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay. 
Ah, gentle planet! other sight 
Shall greet thee, next returning night, 
Of broken arms and banners tore, 
And marshes dark with human gore, 7 
And piles of slaughter’d men and horse, fror 
And Forth that floats the frequent corse, evel 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 
But now, trom England’s host, the cry 
Thou hear’st of wassail revelry, 
While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur’d prayer, the early mass !— 
Here, numbers had presumption given ; 
There, bands o’er-match’d sought aid from Heaven. 


On Gillie’s-hill, whose height commands 
The battle-field, fair Edith stands, 
With serf and page unfit for war, 
To eye the conflict from afar. 
©! with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the sky !— 
Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
And glistens now Demayet dun ; 
Is it the Jark that carols shrill, 
Is it the bittern’s early hum? 
No !—distant, but increasing still, 
The trampet’s sound swells up the hill, 
With the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were toss’d, 
His breast and brow each soldier cross’d, 
And started from the ground ; 
Arm’d and array’d for instant fight, 
Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 
And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frown’d. 


Now onward, and in open view, 
The countless ranks of England drew, 
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Dark-rolling like the ozean-tide, 
When the rough west hath chafed his pride, 
And his deep roar sends challenge wide 
To all that bars his way! 
In front the gallant archers trode, 
The men-at-arms behind them rode, 
And midmost of the phalanx broad 
The Monarch held his sway. 
Beside him many a war-horse fumes, 
Around him waves a sea of plumes, 
Where many a knight in battle known, 
And some who spurs had first braced on, 
And deem’d that fight shonld see them won, 
King Edward’s hests obey.’ p. 247—250. 

The adventures of the day are versified rather too literally 
from the contemporary chroniclers. ‘The following pause, how- 
ever, isemphatic; and exemplifies, what this author has so often 
exemplified, the power of well chosen and well arranged names 
to excite lofty emotions, with little aid cither from sentiment or 
description. 

‘ High rides the sun, thick rolls the dust, 
And feebler speeds the blow and thrust. 
Douglas leans on his war-sword now, 
And Randolph wipes his bloody brow, 
Nor less had toil’d each Southern knight, 
From morn till mid-day in the fight. 
Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 
Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp, 

And Montague must quit his spear, 
And sinks thy falchion, bold Be Vere! 
The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 
And gallant Pembroke’s bugle-blast 
Hath Jost its lively tone ; 
Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word, 
And Percy’s shout was fainter heard, 
‘© My merry-men, fight on!” ’— p. 260, 261. 

These citations are enough, we believe, to gratify the curio- 
sity of the reader, and more than enough to afford a fair speci- 
men of the poem, ‘They are specimens, on the whole, of its 
better parts; and, to give a complete and impartial idea of it, 
we ought to subjoin some from its more faulty passages, But 
this is but an irksome task at all times; and, with such an aus 
thor as Mr Scott, is both invidious and unnecessary. His faults 
are nearly as notorious as his beauties ; and we have annouticed 
in the outset, that they are equally conspicuous in this as in his 
other productions. There are innumerable harsh lines and un- 
couth expressions ;—passages of a coarse and heavy dicticnres 
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and details of uninteresting minuteness and oppressive explana- 
tion. It is needless, after this, to quote such couplets as 
* A damsel tired of midnight bark, 
Or wanderers of a moulding stark. ’ 


or, ‘ 'Tis a kind youth, but fanciful ; 
Unfit against the tide to pull.’ 


or to recite the many weary pages which contain the colloquies 
of Isobel and Edith, and set forth the unintelligible reasons of 
their unreasonable conduct. The concerns of these two young 
ladies, indeed, form the heaviest part of the poem. The mawk. 
ish generosity of the one, and the piteous fidelity of the other, 
are equally oppressive to the reader; and do not tend at all to 

ut him in good humour with Lord Ronald,—who, though the 
Beloved of both, and the nominal hero of the work, is certainly 
as far as possible from an interesting person. ‘The lovers of 
poetry have a particular aversion to the inconstancy of other 
lovers ;—and especially to that sort of inconstancy which is lia- 
ble to the suspicion of being partly inspired by worldly ambition, 
and partly abjured from considerations of a still meaner selfish- 
ness. We suspect, therefore, that they will have but little in- 
dulgence for the fickleness of the Lord of the Isles; who breaks 
the troth he had pledged to the heiress of Lorn, as soon as he 
sees a chance of succeeding with the king's sister ; and coies 
back to the slighted bride, when his royal mistress takes the vows 
in a convent, and the heiress gets into possession of her lands, 
by the forfeiture of her brother. ‘These characters, and this 
story, form the great blemish of the poem 3—but it has rather 
Jess fire and flow and facility, we think, on the whole, than 
some of the author’s other performances. ‘The notes are too 
Jong—and the volume a great deal too expensive. 


Art. II. An Inquiry concerning the Rise and Progress, the Ie- 
demption and Present State, and the Management of the Na- 
sional Delt of Great Britain. The Second Edition, enlarge. 
By Roserr Hamiuron, LL. D. F. R.S. E, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the Marischal College and University of 


Aberdeen. Edinburgh, 1814. 


Wes the first edition of this valuable work was published, 
we really had no leisure to study our account-books ;— 

being then in the very heart of a strugele about things of still 
teater moment than finance, or even bankruptcy. Happily 
that long and dreadful storm hays now blown over; and we have 
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at last a breathing time to look about as to our real situation, 
and to make arrangements for repairing our damages, and pro- 
viding for our future comfort. Here, the enormous and still in- 
ereasing mass of our debt, is the first object of alarm and an- 
xiety; and we must all be eager to devise means for lightening 
so grievous a burden, T'rom this very eagerness, however, the 
nation has been long disposed to cherish delusive expectations, 
and to adopt inefficient or pernicious measures ; and Dr Hamil- 
ton has performed a most important service to his country, by 
directing the public attention to just views of this interesting 
subject. 

The English, though unquestionably a * most thinking peo- 
ple, ’ have not always. had the good fortune to think right upon 
matters of importance; and, upon this particular subject, we 
suspect they have been led into a pretty general error by the ab- 
stract propositions with which they were long stunned about the 
marvellous augmentation of.money by compound interest. £ It 
‘ is well known, ’ says Dr Price, * * to what prodigious sums 
‘ money improved for some time at compound interest will in- 
* crease.’ And then he states, in a note, that ‘ a penny so im- 

proved from our Saviour’s birth, as to double itself every 

fourteen years, or, which is nearly the same, put out to five 
per cent. compound interest at our Saviour’s birth, would, by 
this time, (that is, in 1773 years), have increased to more mo- 
ney than would be contained in 150 millions ef globes, each 
equal to the earth in magnitude, and all solid gold.’ Ina 
note upon this note, his accurate friend Mr Morgan nicely 
observes, that a penny improved so as to double itself every 
fourteen years, woul ld have accumulated only to 107 millions of 
such globes, just 43 millions fewer than the “Doctor had calcu- 
lated ;—* but this,’ Mr Morgan wisely observes, ‘ is abundant- 
‘ly sufficient to prove the strength of his argument. ’ And here 
follows the Doctor’s practical inlerence. A state, if there is 
* ng misapplication of money, must necessarily make this im- 

* provement of any savings which can be applied to the payment 

‘ of its debts. It need never, therefore, be under any difficul- 
* ties; for, with the smallest savings, it may, in as little time as 
‘ its interest can require, pay off the largest dibts.’ 

Now, extravagant as this sounds, it is well entitled to a deli- 
berate consideration. It is the assertion of a distinguished cal- 
culator ; it influenced the measures of that great statesman and 
first of financiers, Mr Pitt; and there can be no doubt of the 
p * Preface to the first edition of his Observations on Reversiopary 

iyments. 
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arithmetical proposition, that a penny, improved by annual 
compound ii terest at 5 per cent., would, in 1773 years, amount 
to an inconceivable sum. Still we are startled with the asser. 
tion, that the smallest saving may pay off the largest debt—even 
though we should allow a much longer time than the interest of 
the state would require. For our own part, we do not conceive 
how a debt can be paid, unless the creditor receive both princi- 
pal and interest ; and we do not know from whence the money 
is to come, unless from the purse of the debtor or his successors, 
But here is a small saving which pays a largedebt! This looks 
very like a puzzle proposed by the master of a commercial aca- 
demy to exercise the ingenuity of his scholars; and we much 
susp°*t, that the small saving which is to effect this great good, 
must be backed by something which Dr Price has not thought 
prop:r to bring forward. Let us examine the matter more 
closely. 

The benefit of compound interest which accrues to a nation 
in its transactions with the public creditor, does not arise from 
any operations of Government as a money-lender, but in the 
following manner. Suppose a state, whose revenue, as in this 
country, arises from taxation, to borrow 20 millions, under an 
engagement of paying interest yearly at 5 per cent. It is ob- 
vious, in the first place, that so long as the debt’ remains un- 
paid, the country must submit to a taxation of one million year- 
ly, for the payment of interest. But if 200,000/. of the princi- 
pal is paid, the interest of that 200,000/. is no longer due to the 
creditor ; and thus a yearly revenue of 10,000/. falls into the 
hands of Government. If, at the end of the first year after the 
payment of the 200,000/., Government pays to the creditor the 
10,0001. of disengaged interest, then 210,000/. of the debt will 
be extinguished ; and 210,000/. is preciscly the capital which 
would have been produced, if 200,000/. had been lent to accu- 
mulate for a year by compound interest at 5 per cent. But it 
must not be forgotten, that in this case the country has got on- 
ly raised the 200,000/. by taxation, but has also continuéé bur- 
dened, as at first, with the annual taxation of one niillion ; the 
40,000. being only that part of the million which is no longer 
paid to the creditor ag interest. ‘Thus the 200,000/., and the 
10,0007., which have gone towards the extinction of the princi- 
pal debt, as well as the interest of what remains unextinguished, 
are all raised by taxation. As the creditor has now received 
210,000/. of principal, the interest of that sum is no longer due 
to him; and thus a yearly revenue of 10,500. fails into the 
hands of Government. If, at the end of the first year after the 
payment of the 210,000/., that is to say, at the end of the ser 
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cond year after the first payment of 200,000/., Government pays 
to the creditor the 10,5007. of disengaged interest, then 220, 5002. 
of the original debt will be extinguished ; and 220,5001. are pre- 
cisely the capital which would have been produced, if 200,0002. 
had been lent to accumulate for two years, by compound inte- 
rest at 5 per cent. But it must never be forgotten, that, in this 
case, the country has been still burdened, as at first, with the an- 
nual taxation of one million ; the 10,5002. being only that part 
of the million which is no longer paid to the creditor as interest. 
Thus the 200,000/., the 10,0002, and the (0,5001., which have 
gone towards the extinction of the principal debt, are all raised 
by taxatien ; and so also is the interest of what remains unex- 
tinguished. There has been no creation of a fund by compound 
interest, —and no debt extinguished, except by the proceeds of 
taxation. In general, at the end of any number of years, the 
debt extinguished in this manner will be equal to the capital 
which would have been produced in the same time, if the 
200,000/. had been lent to accumulate by compound interest: 
But, on the other hand, every shilling which has gone towards 
the extinction of the principal debt, as well as every shilling 
which is paid for the interest of what remains unextinguish- 
ed, is raised by taxation ;—not one farthing is produced out of 
nothing, by any magical power of compound interest. The 
200,000/., by means of which 220,500/. of debt have been ex- 
tinguished in two years, were backed by the million raised every 
year by taxation, for the interest of the original debt ; so that, 
after the creditor had received the 200,000/., the first year’s 
million supplied the 10,000/., and the second year’s nillion sup- 
plied the 10,500/., which made up the 220,500/. of debt extin- 
guished during the two first years: and, however long the pro- 
cess may be continued, the successive millions supply the suc- 
cessive sums, which, together with the Z00,000/., make up the 
whole amount of the extinguished debt. 

In the very same manner, Dr Price’s magical penny, with 
which, in the course of 1773 years, he performs such astonish- 
ing feats, incomparably greater, we allow, than our 200,0001, 
have been able to accomplish in two years, is also backed with 
something incomparably greater than our two millions of pounds. 
A penny improved so as to double itself every fourteen years, 
will, in 1773 years, produce a capital equal to 150 millions of 
globes, according to Dr Price, or to 107 millions, according te 
Mr Morgan; ‘ each globe as large as the earth, and all solid 
gold.’ But this gentleman observes, with more precision thaa 
his friend, that it the penny had been improved only at 5 per 
¢ent. compound interest, instead of that rate, (a very little high- 
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er), which doubles the capital every fourteen years, and which 
the Doctor rashly conceived would produce very nearly the 
same result, the capital will amount to no more than 60 millions 
of globes ; 90 millions fewer than the Doctor had actually cal 
culated, but only 47 millions fewer than he should have calcu- 
lated ;—a difference which Mr Morgen thinks § far from being 
ineonsiderable.’ Suppose then a nation to owe 60 millions of 
globes, and to pay yearly interest at 5 per cent. ; the whole of 
this debt may, no doubt, be discharged in 1773 years by means 
of 2 single penny. But it wast not be forgotten, that in each 
of these years the nation provides from its funds the annual in- 
terest of the whole original debt, which annual interest amounts 
to not less than 3 millions of globes ; so that the penny is back- 
ed with 1773 parcels of giobes, each parecl containing 3 mil- 
jions of globes, each globe as large as the earth, al) solid gold; 
and these successive parcels supply successive sums, wich, to- 
gether with the penny, amount at dast to the whole original 
debt. 

In general, whether the interest is payable at the end of every 
year, or half year, or any other period ; and whether thet rate of 
interest is always the same, or different in different periods; the 
amount of debt extinguished at the end of any number of pe- 
riods, will be equal to the capital which would have been aceu- 
mulated, if the 200,000/., or the penny, or whatever suin is paid 
to the creditor at the beginning, had, during these periods, been 
improved at the same rate or rates of compound interest. But, 
for this purpose, it is indispensably requisite, that the interest of 
the whole original debt shall also be paid regularly every term- 
day ; the disengayed parts of the interest which are larger and 
larger every successive period, being applied to the extinction of 
the principal. It is these dise ngaged interests, together with 
the sum paid in the beginning, which make up the amount of 
the extinguished debt. And every shiiling thus paid to the cre- 
ditor, if it is not borrowed, is raised by taxation. 

But great resources have been expected from borrowing ; 
though itis not obvious to a man of common understanding that 
any thing can be gained by discharging a debt with borrowed 
money, H as high interest is to be paid for the latter as for the 
former. It has been said, however, that, when a loan is appli- 
ed to the redemption of the public debt, the nation pays only 
simple interest for what produces the benefit of compound inte- 
vest; and consequently is a gainer by the difference, which in 
time will rise to a prodigious amount. Here, again, is a pro- 
mise of great gain to be produced from nothing. It has a very 
suspicious appearance; but we shall not reject it t without examiti- 
ation. 
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Suppose that Government borrows a million, to be applied te _ 
the redemption of the public debt, and imposes taxes for the in- 
terest, which is payable every half year. The payment of the 
million to the public creditor produces two effects, and nothing 
more. The first effect is, to extinguish a certain quantity of 
the national debt. But since a certain quantity of debt is in- 
curred by borrowing the million, the result, upon the whole, 
will be, that the national debt remains what it was, if the debt 
incurred is equal to the debt extinguished ; but, otherwise, there 
will be either a diminution or increase of the national debt, ac- 
cording as the debt extinguished is greater or less than the debt 
incurred.—The second effect is, that the interest of the extin- 
guished debt comes every half year into the hands of Govern- 
ment, and may be applied to the redemption of the national 
debt ; since provision has been made for the interest of the bor- 
rowed million. Suppose the half-yearly interest of the extin- 
guished debt to be 25,000/.; then every half year the sum of 
25,000/. may be apelied to the redemption, so that every one of 
these sums shail operate with the power of compound interest. 
But if the half-yearly interest of the borrowed million is alse 
25,000/., the same benefit might be obtained at the same ex- 
pense without the loan, by applying to the redemption the taxes 
which now defray the interest of the million. On the other 
hand, suppose that the lender of the million will not accept less 
than 26,000/. of half-yearly interest: then, if the loan is made, 
taxes must be imposed to defray this interest, and there will be 
applicable to the redemption a half-yearly revenue of 25,0004 
only—instead of 26,000/., which would have been applicable, if 
the same taxes had been imposed without the loan. But the re- 
venue which the loan procures for the redemptien will never be 
greater than what might*have been procured at the same ex- 
pense without it, unless only when the interest accepted by the 
lender is less than the interest of the debt which the loan has 
extinguished. ‘To discover, therefore, if it is advantageous to 
borrow money for the redemption of the public debt, we must 
consider upon what terms the public loans are transacted. 

When Government borrows money, records are kept, which 
are equivalent to acknowledgements that the nation owes to the 
lenders certain capitals bearing i interest at certain rates. ‘These 
acknowledgements, which are transferable at pleasure, either in 
whole or in parts, icave Government at full liberty with regard 
to the time of paying the capitals, but constitute an obligation 
that the stipulated interest shall be paid every half year; and 
accordingly certain portions of the public revenue are appropri- 
pied to the balf-yearly payment of the interest, and alsy to der 
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fray the expense of management. The capitals are called Stock ; 
the portions of the revenue which are appropriated to pay the 
interest and expense of management, are called the Funds; and, 
by this appropriation of revenue, the debt is said to be funded. 
The different funds were established on different occasions, and 
are not all committed to the same managers ; nor is the interest, 
or (in the technical language) the Dividends, payable in all of 
them at the same time. But the only material circumstance in 
which they differ from each other, is the rate of interest on their 
capitals or stock ; and in this view we have three different funds, 
denominated the 3 per cents. the 4 per cents. and the 5 per 
cents. from the respective rates of their yearly interests. The 
creditor is also, in some cases, recompensed by a temporary 
annuity, in addition to the interest of his stock ; “and his title to 
the annuity, like his title to the stock, is authenticated by a record, 

and is transferable at pleasure. The amount of these annuities, 
still current, or unredeemed, is but a small portion of the pub- 
lic debt ; and each annuity, whether it is for life, or for a cer- 
tain number of years, may be considered as equivalent to a cer- 
tain quantity of ‘stock. 

It has been supposed, thongh it is not ascertained, that in 
the earliest period of the funding system, which was not intro- 
duced till the Revolution in 1688, the stock created on account 
of the loans, did not exceed the money actually received by Go- 
vernment. This is known to have been the case in the loans 
for every year of the Seven-years’ war, with the exception only 
of the year 1759, when 7, 590,000L. of stock, bearing interest 
at 3 per cent., were granted for a loan of 6,600,000/. ; which is 
in the proportion of 1154. of stock for every 100, of money 
advanced by the creditor (p. 67.) But in the latter years of the 
former American war, and ever since the year 1792, there has 
been a much greater disproportion between the stock granted and 
the money rec ceived. Thus, in 1797, for a loan of 13, 000,000L., 
the lender received 22,750,000/. of 3 per cent. and 2,600,0001. 
of 4 per cent. stock, besides an annuity of 39,000 for 62} years; 
that is to say, for every 100/. of money advanced by the “credi 
tor, he received 175/. of 3 per cent. and 201. of 4+ per cent. stock, 
together with a long annuity of 6s. (p. 74.) 

When stock is obtained on such terms, we may easily con- 
ceive that the stockholder will often be willing to part with it for 
less than its nominal value, either when he has occasion for 
money, or when he can sell it for more than he paid, or when 
he grows distrustful of Government security. On the other 
hand, to those who are not distrustful of that security, the 
funds hold out great allurements. Purchases of stock are made 
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with the greatest facility and expedition, and at a very trifling 
expense of fees to agents ; opulent men have frequently in their 
hands considerable sums, which they have no immediate oppor- 
tunity of employing more profitably ; the small earnings or ac- 
cidental acquisitions of persons in the lower ranks of life, may 
in this manner be always disposed of to advantage ; the interest 
is paid regularly every half year, and indeed as there are two 3 
per cent. and two 4 per cent. funds, which pay their dividends at 
different times, it is easy to manage matters so that the purchaser 
shall draw his income quarterly ; and, to men of a gambling 
disposition, who love to dash at great gain, through great 
hazards, the fluctuation of prices in the stock market is irre- 
sistibly attractive. Hence, and perhaps from other causes, the 
price of stock has sometimes risen considerably above par; that 
is to say, above its nominal value. ‘Thus, in June 1739, 3 per 
cents. were sold at the rate of 107/. of money, for 100/. of 
stock; and, in August 1791, 4 per cents. and 5 per cents. were 
sold at 1074/. and 1223/. per cent. respectively (p. 251.) 

The stockholder is the public creditor: ‘The nation owes him 
a sum equal to the nominal value of his stock, but it owes him no 
more; and, Sees can at any time demand a discharge 
upon payment of the nominal value, however high the market 


price may be. The way in which Government pays the public 


debt, is by employing commissioners to buy stock at the market 
rice if it is below par, or at par if the market price should be 
higher. When it is below par, Government, by this means, 
makes a compromise with the creditor for less than his full 
claim: but, at any rate, the purchase by the commissioners ex- 
tinguishes the stock which is purchased; that is to say, it ex- 
tinguishes that peculiar portion of the public debt. The divi- 
dends upon that stock, together with the half-yearly expense of 
management, compose the interest which Government paid for 
that portion of the debt. ‘That interest, which was formerly 
aid to the stockholder and the managers, now falls into the 
Sool of Government, and consequently may be applied by the 
commissioners to farther purchases of stock; that is to say, to 
the farther extinction of the public debt, and so produce the ef- 
fect of compound interest in the manner already mentioned. It 
is obvious, that the amount of interest disengaged by any given 
sum will vary with the price of stock, and likewise according to 
the kind of stock which is purchased. Still, however, as long as 
the original amount of interest continues to be raised by taxa- 
tion, and the disengaged interest to be employed in the purchase 
of stock, the effect of compound interest will be obtained, though 
with a rate of interest varying from half year to half year. But 
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the rate can never fall lower than 3 per cent. per annum ; nor can 
it fall so low, except only when the purchase is made entirely in 
the 3 per cents. at par, and neglecting the expense of manage. 
ment. 

Suppose, now, the State to borrow a million, for which it grants 
a certain amount of stock. ‘The dividend upon this stock, to- 
gether with the expense of management, is the revenue which 
Government has to provide every half year on account of the 
Joan ;—a revenue which, if the loan had not been made, might 
have been applied every half year to the redemption of the pub- 
hic debt. There may indeed be some advantage to the nation, 
if this half-yearly interest shall be less than the dividends and 
expense of management which the million will disengage when 
employed by the commissioners to purchase stock in the market, 
But no money-dealer will advance money to Government, un- 
Jess the stock assigned to him is of greater value, and produces 
a greater dividend than the money advanced could purchase in 
the market at the time. Thus, the debt incurred by borrowing 
the million, is greater than the debt which it extinguishes when 
it is employed by the commissioners in the purchase of stock ; 
and the interest which Government has to provide on account 
of the loan, and which, if there had been no loan, might have 
been applied to the redemption, is greater than the interest dis- 
engaged by the commissioners’ purchase. It is possible indeed, 
that, bya sudden fall, this loss may in some particular loan be 
diminished, and even that the fall may be so great and so sud- 
den, that the borrowed million shall purchase as much as has 
been assigned to the lender; but, on the other hand, a rise in 
the stock market will produce an actual loss. Now, when a 
Joan is transacted, the withdrawing of so much money from the 
market will naturally sink the price of stock, so that at the time 
when the lender is making his bargain with Government, a 
greater quantity of stock, than before, may be purchased for a 
million, and the lender will increase his demand accordingly: 
But when the bargain has been made, and the commissiorers 
come to the market with the borrowed million, the price of stock 
will naturally rise, and thus inerease the loss which must at any 
rate be incurred, if the price either continue steady, or if it do 
not fall both suddenly and greatly. 

Thus a greater quantity of debt will be extinguished in a 
given time, and at the same expense, without the loan, if the 
half-yearly revenue, which must be raised by taxation for the 
interest of the loan, is employed every half year in the purchase 
of stock ; so that the system of paying debt with borrowed mo- 
ney, (which in private affairs is merely inefficient and harmless, 
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abstracting from the fees to agents), is positively pernicious when 
applied to the national debt. The loan does, indeed, contribute 
indirectly to the redemption of the debt, because it forces Go- 
vernment to raise money by taxation for the interest. The di- 
vidend upon the stock purchased by the loan comes into the 
hands of Government; and since interest is provided for the 
lender, Government may dispose at its pleasure of this divi- 
dend (which is unborrowed moncy raised by taxation), and ac- 
cordingly apphes it to the redemption of the public debt. But 
if no interest had been provided for the lender, the dividend 
upon the purchased stock must have supplied the deficiency ; 
and thus nothing would have been done towards the redemption 
of the public debt ; on the eontrary, some loss would have been 
incurred, from the excess (as loans are actually transacted) of the 
interest stipulated to the lender above the dividend upon the pur- 
chased stock, as well as from the excess of the debt incurred by 
the loan above the debt which it redeems. 

We must, therefore, look to taxation alone, for every shilling 
which is to be employed in the redemptian of the debt. And 
it should never be forgotten, that the effect of compound inte- 
rest upon any particular sum which is thus employed, will be 
obtained only so long as the revenue that defrayed the interest 
of the extinguished debt continues to be raised, and applied re- 
gularly every half year to the purchase of stock. At the same 
time, it is perfectly true, that the smallest sumi, ¢f ét is not bor- 
rowed, and if it ts backed with the constantly-tncreasing revenue 
of disengaged interest, will in a certain period completely reiieve 
anation, however overwhelmed in debt, provided the nation és 
not continually increasing its debt. A single penny, uuborrowed, 
and so backed, will in a course of years extinguish the whole 
present debt of Great Britain. Animated by the marvellous 
magnificence of this idea, so vehemently urged, and so pom- 
pously displayed by Dr Price, Mr Pitt resolved to deserve well 
of his country, by providing every year a sum which, together 
with the disengaged interest, and the temporzry annuities as 
they expired, should constitute what is called a Sinking Fund, to 
be applied inviolably to the redemption of the debt, both in 
peace and in war. Indeed, the effect of compound interest és 
not produced but by an uninterrupted continuance of the pro- 
cess, nor is the effect considerable till after a long series of pay- 
ments, And it was profoundly remarked by Dr Price, that m 
war the sinking fund would operate with the greatest efficacy ;— 
for the prices of stock being then lowest, a given sum would ex~ 
tinguish the greatest amount of stock, and disengage the great- 
est revenue of interest; and accordingly, in the tone of ana- 
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thema, with which that great teacher was pleased to deliver his 
doctrines, he declares that any suspension of the sinking fund 
in war is the madness of giving it a mortal blow, at the very time 
when it is making the quickest progress. (p. 133.) 

Here the important fact, already mentioned, seems to have 
been overlooked ; namely, that it is not only unprofitable but 
pernicious to pay the public debt with borrowed money. Let 
us attend to the consequences.—It happened at a particular time, 
that the public services required a certain sum, beyond what 
it was thought practicable or convenient to raise by taxation. 
The sinking fund was preserved inviolate; and, consequently, 
Government borrowed the whole of the sum required for the 
services. There was at the same time in the sinking fund a cer- 
tain amount of money, ready to be paid to the public creditor, 
This money, we shall suppose, to have been raised entirely by 
taxation; for we have just seen, that borrowed money can be 
of no avail in the payment of debt. But it certainly could make 
no difference, whether the creditor received the identical mo- 
ney which was lying in the sinking fund, or whether he receiv. 
ed an equal amount of the borrowed money. Now, the trans- 
action of borrowing the amount equal to the contents of the sink- 
ing fund, and paying it to the creditor, neither increased nor di- 
minished the national debt, if we can suppose that the debt incur- 
red by borrowing that amount, was just equal to the debt extin- 
guished by paying it. The national debt, therefore, upon this 
supposition, was increased only by the excess of the whole loan 
above the contents of the sinking fund; that is to say, it was 
not increased more than if the contents of the sinking fund 
had been applied to the public services, and if only the deficien- 
cy had been borrowed. But, in fact, some loss must have been 
incurred by the plan adopted, inasmuch as the debt incurred 
by borrowing a sum equal to the contents of the sinking fund 
would be greater than the debt extinguished by paying it. A 
great good, however, resulted incidentally from this artificial 
management; because, though the sum might have been less 
by a sum equal to the cuntents of the sinking fund; yet, Go- 
vernment was forced to impose taxes for the interest of that su- 
perfluous part of the loan, as well as of the rest; and thus, at 
the end of the half year, the dividend upon the extinguished 
stock, not being required for the payment of interest to the 
lender, came into the hands of Government, and was added to 
the sinking fund. But this great good might have been more 
easily accomplished by imposing the same taxes, without bor- 
rowing the superfluous sum; and, in this way, more good 
Wéuld have been done, inasmuch as the interest paid to the 
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Jender of that superfluous sum, is greater than the interest of 
the extinguished stock. In the course of the year, the sinking 
fund again contained a certain amount ready to be paid to the 
public creditor ; ; there was again required, for the public ser- 
vices, a sum beyond what was raised by taxes; but, instead of 
diminishing the loan, by applying the sinking fund to the pub- 
lic services, the whole sum required for the public services was 
borrowed ; the fund was preserved inviolate: But still, year af- 
ter year, the same blank result succeeded ; year after year, the 
addition made to the public debt was not less, but greater, and 
not inconsiderably greater than it would have been if the sink- 
ing fund had been applied to the public services,—provided al- 
wavs, that, in both cases, the same taxes had been levied. 

We have here a curious instance, aimong many others, 
of our proneness to believe what we wish to be true. Dr 
Price, though his impetuosity sometimes betrayed him in- 
to blunders, was an expert calculator. His disciple Mr Pitt, 
was a man of uncommon talents. The debt, which, under 
his administration, and ever since, has increased with a ra- 
pidity so tremendous, was too interesting a subject not to 
have attracted the notice both of statesmen and philosophers. 
But the mysterious doctrine of compound interest, so long 
and so loudly preached by Dr Price, seems to have tran- 
quillized the nation into an implicit faith. During our great 
struggle with the conqueror of Europe, when our expendi- 
ture so far exceeded our taxation, a taxation increased, and 
wisely increased so far beyond all former example, —during 
the whole of that awful period, the wonder-working ark of 
the sinking fund was never profaned. We looked up to it 
for our deliverance ; it was proclaimed to be omnipotent, and 
to display its omnipotence in the most engaging of all forms, 
by creating wealth out of nothing. Year after year, it was 
filled, not with small savings, but with rich tributes collect- 
ed from a believing people, and religiously appropriated by be- 
lieving ministers to the destined service; and our hopes in it 
were revived from time to time by the tidings of the vast masses 
of debt, which, even beyond expectation, had fallen before it. 
Some freethinkers, indeed, were heard to murmur at the in- 
efficiency of this mysterious agent, under whose operations, 
mighty as they appeared, the evil which they were supposed to 
counteract, had enlarged itself beyond measure, and was still 
enlarging. But our author was the first who rendered the de- 
lusicn distinctly visible, by directing us to calculate what our si- 
tuation would have been, if the pay ment of our debt had been 
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totally suspended till the return of peace. He has also distinct. 
ly pointed out the cause of the real inefficiency of an agent 
which appeared so unremittingly and powerfully active :—as 
Jong as the public expenditure exceeds the taxation, the sinking 
fund is paying debt with borrowed money. 

It is proper here to mention, that he all along supposes that the 
expenditure exceeds the taxation by a sum not less than the con- 
tents of the sinking fund at the time ; so that if the sinking fund 
is appropriated to the redemption of the national debt, the loan 
will not be less than the contents of the sinking fund. This, in 
fact, is the only case with which we are at present concerned : the 
amount of the loan or loans, for every year since 1792 inclusive, 
having been much greater than the amount of the sums employed 
by the Commissioners during the same year, in the purchase of 
stock. But it may no doubt happen, that the loan required 
for the public services shall be less than the sinking fund ; that 
the loan shall be only one million, for instance, while the sink- 
ing fund is ten mniliiine. Here it must be precisely the same 
thing, whether the borrowed million is applied to the services, 
while the identical money lying in the sinking fund, and a- 
mounting to ten millions, is paid to the public creditor; or 
whether one million of this money is applied to the services, 
while the remaining nine millions, together with the borrowed 
million, are paid to the public creditor. But in this latter case, 
nine millions only will accomplish a read redemption ; the bor- 
rowed million will do nothing. Thus, by keeping the sinking 
fund inviolate, and borrowing what is required for the services, 
the redemption will not be farther advanced, than if no loan 
had been made, and the sum required for the services had been 
taken from the sinking fund. It is true, that if taxes are im- 
posed for the interest of the loan, the disengaged interest of the 
debt, extinguished by the loan, may be applied to the redemp- 
tion: but an-equal, and indeed greater benefit may be obtain- 
ed, if the same taxes be imposed without actually borrowing.— 
‘That the discussion, however, may not be incumbered with fic- 
titious cases in which we are not interested at present, when we 
speak of war, or of a season in which the expenditure exceeds 
io taxation, we shall suppose, with our author, that the excess 


of the expenditure is not less than the sinking fund at the time: 
and in this case, which is the real one, the sinking fund is 
wholely inefficient. 
But the subject may be considered in another view. It has 
been alleged that the price of stock must be raised, in conse- 
uence of the constant demand for it by the Commissioners for 
the redemption of the debt, and thus loans may .be obtained on 
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more favourable terms: for since, in transacting a loan, Go- 
vernment in fact sells stock to the lender, hence the more valu- 
able that cominodity becomes, the greater sum will be procured 
by the sale of a given quantity. It has also been imagined that 
the support to public credit, and the supply of ready money 
which are produced ty the regular purchases of the Conmis- 
sioners, would induce the money-dealers to accept a lower rate 
of interest. Dr Price was not afraid to say, 4 instead of 5 per 
cent.—a prophecy which, like some others of that enlightened 
Divine, has not yet been fulfilled. But to all these remarks, 
our author, in the following passage, has furnished a plain and 
satisfactory answer. 

‘ Much has been said by Dr Price and others of the advantage 
which a sinking fund produces in supporting the price of stock, We 
apprehend it is incapable of producing any such effect. Te price 
of stock, like that of any commodity, depends on the proportion of 
supply and demand. Whatever sums are brought into the mqney- 
market, and applied by the Co:nmissioners for the purch.se of stock 3 
equal sums are withdrawn from the money market by the additional 
loans required to replace what is invested in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. Dr Price justly observes, * that whatever effect borrow- 
ing every year has in sinking the funds, paying every year would 
have an equally contrary effect. He has not attended to the obvious 
consequence, that if che payment be made by means of borrowing; 
it can produce no alteration in the price of the funds at all. He snp- 
poses ten millions borrowed every year to defray the expenses of the 
war, nine millions only of which would have been wanted, hid not 
the surplus million been locked up; and further, that this scheme, 
by keeping up public credit, and throwing money every year into 
the hands of the lenders, enables Government to borrow at four in- 
stead of five per cent., and thereby save 50,0002. of interest. He 
overlooks that the effect of throwing a million into the hands of the 
lenders is compensated by demanding from them an additional mil- 
lion in the loan. 

‘ THe purchases made by the Commissioners, no doubt, support 
the funds at a higher rate than they would stand, if there were no 
such purchasers in the field, and the loan for the year the same; and 
this advance takes place at a time when a high price is disadvantaa 
geous to the public: But the additional lean which the sinking fund 
requires, must have as great an effect in depressing the funds, and 
that depression takes place at a time when a low prize is disadvanta- 
geous to the public.’ 

In the time of war, therefore, when the sinking fand was sup- 

* Preface to third Edition of Observations on Reversionary An« 
Buities, 
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posed by its great advocate to operate most powerfully and bene. 
ficially, there appears no reason for retaining it, if we consider 
it merely as a financial measure. But important effects have 
been produced by the vast, though unfounded hopes, with which 
it animated the people 


* Convinced,’ says our author, ‘ that the sinking fund has contri. 
buted nothing to the discharge of the public debt, and that it has oc. 
casioned a large addition to our public burthens, we next inquire 
whether any, and what advantages, have been derived from it. 

‘ The means, and the only means, of restraining the progress of 
national debt, are, saving of expenditure, and increase of revenue, 
Neither of these have a necessary connexion with a sinking fund, 
But if they have an eventual connexion, and if the nation, impress. 
ed with a conviction of the importance of a system established by a 
popular minister, has, in order to adhere to it, adopted measures ei. 
ther of frugality in expenditure, or exertion in raising taxes which 
it would not otherwise have done, the sinking fund ought not to be 
considered as inefficient; and its effects may be of great importance, 

© We are not of opinion that the sinking fund has contributed in 
any degree to frugality in expenditure. ‘The time during which it 
has operated, has not been a time of national frugality. Ministers 
have had the full power of raising what loans they pleased, to sup- 
ply the means of any expenditure, however lavish ; and it will not 
be said they have used this power with a saving hand. 

‘ In regard to increase of taxes, we are of opinion that the sinks 
ing fund has had a real effect in calling forth exertions, which, al- 
though they might have been made as well and as effectually, would 
not have been made, unless to follow out the line which that system 
required. A loan is made, and the revenue is considered as charged, 
not only with the interest, but a certain proportion of the principal 
annually. Taxes are imposed to meet the one as well as the other. 
If the sinking fund had not been in view, it is likely taxes would 
have been imposed for the interest only.’ (p. 158.) 


Our author has calculated, (p. 150), that during a period of 
twenty years from the first establishment of the present sinking 
fund, the loss which it has occasioned can scarcely be less than 
twenty millions. Indeed, it is evident, that the loss cannot be 
inconsiderable. Every loan is increased by a sum equal to the 
whole contents of the sinking fund at the time; and the bonus 
which the lender receives from Government on account of that 
addition to the loan, is so much lost, without necessity, to the 
nation. It is not improbable, that when those who are now in 
their cradles shall be occupying the places of their fathers, the 
sinking fund in war will be universally regarded both as an ex- 
pensive and useless incumbrance. In such a state of the public 
mind, it would be easy to obtain, without expense, all the advan- 
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fage with which the sinking fund has been eventually attended. 
The same amount of unborrowed revenue which is appropriated 
to that establishment during peace, might continue, as at pre- 
sent, to be levied during war ; an annuity equal to the hundredth 
part, or any other part, of every loan, might still be levied as 
regularly as the interest ; but instead of amusing ourselves with 
the children’s play of applying these revenues during war to the 
redemption of the debt, they should be directly applied to the 
public services, and thus diminish the loans required by the exi- 
rencies of the times. 

But although it should still be thought expedient or necessary 
to continue the ceremonial of the sinking fund ; even though it 
should be true that the people, by their confidence in its ope- 
rations, are induced to submit to heavier burdens than the 
would otherwise bear; that it is the means of raising a maul 
greater revenue than would otherwise be thought of; and that 
by supporting public credit, and the price of stock, it enables 
Government to borrow money upon more favourable terms;— 
granting all these suppositions to be true, still it is of the ut- 
most importance that the following fact should be distinctly un- 
derstood :—J/ any debt is extinguished during a period in which 
the taxation does not exceed the expenditure, an equal or greater 
debt is incurred, for no other purpose but to accomolish that ex- 
tinction, 

We may now see how much more disadvantageous than is 
generally imagined are the terms on which Government bor- 
rows. Government borrows in the season of war and necessity, 
when the price of stock is always low; and the stock which it 
creates on account of the loan, that is to say, the stock which it 
sells to the lender, it is obliged to sell for less than the market 
price at the time. The market price of 100/. of 3 per cent. 
stock is perhaps 55/.; while no money-dealer will give to Go- 
vernment more than 52/. Here is a loss in the first stage ; but 
it is little, compared to what happens at the redemption of the 
debt. During a war expenditure, it is impossible for Govern- 
ment to repay any part of its debt: the show of repayment is 
uttended with loss, and accomplishes nothing. It is only dur- 
ing a peace establishment that any debt can be repaid; and 
then the price of stock is always high. Government can repay 
in no other way but by the purchase of stock, which the hold- 
er is never obliged to part with for less than its nominal value. 
It is scluom, indeed, that even in peace the 3 per cents rise to 
par; but it is not uncommon that the average price of the 3 per 
cents., during a steady peace, should be 80, and the 4 per cents. 
and 5 per cents. at par. We shall see afterwards, that when 
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loans are made in the 3 per cents, Government receives at an 
average very little more than 60/. of money for 1001. of stock ; 
whereas, in the real redemption which takes place during peace, 
1001. of 3 per cent. stock cannot, at an average, be purchased for 
less than 80/. A wise financier, therefore, will borrow as little 
as the real exigencics of the nation will allow. 

From the inefficiency of the sinking fund in war, it is also 
evident, that the amount of the debt discharged in war, how- 
ever great it may be, or whatever proportion it may bear to the 
whole mass of existing debr, is in itself of no importance what- 
ever.—It is debt paid with borrowed money. £ A private gen- 
tleman,’ says our author, ‘ whose estate is incumbered, may, if he 
have any credit. pay off all his debt every year by borrowing money 
from other hands ; but if he spends more thaw his free income, his 
embarrassments will continually increase ; and his affairs are so much 
the worse by being conducted in this manner, from the fees he pays 
to his agents.’ ‘The absurdity of deriving any satisfaction from this 
annual discharge of his debts, will appear still stronger, if we suppose 
him, instead of borrowing from other hands, only to renew the se- 
curities to the same creditors annually, paying a fee to the agents, 
and a douceur to the creditors themselves on the renewal. All these 
observations ate equally applicable to the debt of a nation conducted 
as ours is. It would not be impracticable or very difficult to redeem 
our whole debt in any year, if the measures we follow he redemption, 
It would only require a large loan every month ; and the large sums 
we were thus enabled to pay would supply the funds for these loans, 
Our capitalists would be well pleased to p:omote these loans, as they 
would derive a bonus from each. Such a system would be ruinous 
in the extreme; and the system we follow is the same on a smaller 
scale, and is therefore only pernicious jn a'less degree.’ p. 191. 

As the amount of the debt dischorged by the sinking fund in 
war, is no reason for exultation or confidence, neither is it the 
proper criterion by which the Minister ought to be directed in 
his plans for relieving the nation from any part of the existirg 
taxes. Our financiers, however, have been of a different opi- 
nion. When the sinking fund was established in 1786, a seas 
son of profound peace, in which the yearly taxation exceeded 
the yearly expenditure vy a million, the debt amounted to a no- 
minal capital of 238,231,241. for which the nation paid in die 
vidends, annuities, and expense of management, a yearly inte- 
rest of 9.241,531/. (p. 69.) When the expenses of war fell up- 
on us in 1792, and the sinking fund of course became an enipty 
show, it was enacted, that as soon as the debt of 1780 was exe 
tinguished, that is to say, as soon as the Commissioners, by their 
pur hares of stock, had disengaged a yearly revenue of intercst 
equal ty 9,241,5542, the taxes which furnished this revenue were 
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not indeed to be repealed, but, what amounted to the same 
thing, they were to be appropriated to bear the charges of new 
loans, or to any other service which the exigency of the time 
might require, and for which new taxes must have otherwise 
been imposed. This plan of relief, however, was wisely aban= 
doned, or at least postponed, in 1802, but has been lately revive 
ed by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer; by which 
means he was enabled to defray the loans of 181% and 1814, 
without any new taxes; and though the expiration of the pro- 
perty tax has made its operation less conspicuous in the bud- 
get of the present year, it is quite certain that the principle is 
not to be abandoned, but, on the contrary, pushed forward to 
still greater extremes. ‘The popularity of the measure, indeed, 
cannot be doubted ; but its wisdom must be judged of by other 
considerations: And to us, we will confess, it appears to run 
counter not only to every principle of sound reasoning, but even 
to every thing that lends weight or plausibility to the scheme of 
the sinking fund, on which it is engrafted. A loan is contract- 
ed; but instead of following invariably the wise plan adopted b 
Mr Pitt in 792, of providing a revenue equal to the hundredt 
part of the loan, and thus increasing, in proportion to the ine 
crease of our debt, the means of restricting its accumulation at 

resent, and of redeeming it hereafter ; the successor of that ce- 
Sieesad financier, looking only to the credit side of his ledger, 
will not condescend to provide a revenue even for the interest of 
what he borrows. The amount of the debt redeemed in war, 
if it can be called redemption, is always perfectly insignificant ; 
but the total cessation of real redemption, the absolute ineffi- 
ciency of the sinking fund in war, indicates very distinctly the 
natural and simple principles which should regulate our mea- 
sures both for the redemption of our debt, and the alleviation 
of our taxes, 

Since the debt extinguished in war must of necessity create a 
counterpoise which not only reduces it to nothing, but even ag- 
gravates our load, it is in peace alone that we are to look for any 
progress in the redemption of the national debt. For this pur- 
pose, therefore, we should endeavour, at the end of every war, 
to provide such a sinking fuud as may, during the probable con- 
tinuance of peace, redeem the debt produced by the war, or at 
least reduce it within such bounds as, without oppressing the 
people or paralyzing our national strength, shall still leave us a 
large enough debt to quiet the alarms of those far-sighted men, 
who are terrified lest, by the amazing progress of the redemption, 
we may lose the inestimable advantages of our precious load, and 
be overwhelmed with the miseries of having more wealth thay 

'¢ should know what to do with, 
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Now, what shall we state for the probable length of a peace 
establishment ? Noborly but an Indian missionary, or a sound 
believer in the indefinite perfectibility of the human species, will 
expect nations to be more peaceable for a hundred years to come 
than for the last hundred years. But from 1697 to 1802 inclu- 
sive, there have been six periods of peace, amounting in all to 
61 years, which gives an average of 10% years. In this interval 
are comprehended both the uncommonly long peace of Utrecht, 
which lasted 26 years from 1714 to 1740, and also the uncom- 
monly short peace of Amiens in 1802, which lasted only one 
year. And if it be considered, that by peace we are to under- 
stand at present a period in which the taxation exceeds the ex- 
penditure, a state of affairs which does not take place immedi- 
ately after the cessation of hostilities, or even the signature of 
the definitive treaty, it would be rash to take more than 10 years 
for the average period of a peace establishment. Ours, we 
know to a certainty, will not begin for several years to come. 

We may now see how little we are interested in the mighty 
power of compound interest, which Dr Price and Mr Morgan 
have taken so much pains to press on the public attention. It 
is not till after a long series of years that prodigious capitals can 
be accumulated in this manner; during the first years the accu- 
mulation bears no great proportion to the original sum. By 
annual compound interest at 5 per cent. daring 10 years, 100/. 
are augmented to very little more than 155/.: and an annuity of 
100/., which, if the payments were locked up in a chest as soon 
as they are received, would, without even simple interest, amount 
to 1000/., will, when improved by compound interest for the 10 
years, amount to not quite so much as 1,258/. But it is only 
during periods of 10 years at an average, that we can expect to 
carry on the redemption of the national debt, with the power of 
compound interest. It is true that it will be half-yearly com- 
pound interest, which, at the same rate per annum, will pro- 
duce a somewhat greater result than the yearly compound inte- 
rest ; but we shall see immediately, that the redemption of the 
far greater part of our debt must proceed at a much lower rate 
than 5 per cent. per annum. 

We are next to consider, if we can form a probable conjec- 
ture concerning the average value of the different stocks in peace. 
Dr Price expected that the 3 per cents would rise to par.‘ But 
we do not consider,’ says our author, ‘ the rising of the 3 per 
eents to par as a probable event; and, had Dr Price lived to 
see the magnitude which our debt has now attained, it is like- 
ly he would have been of the same opinion. From the esta- 
blishment of the sinking fund to the Ist of February 1791, 
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there was 6,772,3501. of the three per cents.’ redeemed for 
5,424,5921., being at the rate of 80/. nearly. It is therefore 
a probable supposition, that, on the return of a steady peace, 
the $ per cents. may rise to 80.’ (p.200.) Now, if the 3 per 
cents. are at 80, we cannot expect that the holders of the 4 per 
cents. and 5 per cents. will be disposed to sell even at par; but. 
they are always obliged to sell at par to Government. We may 
therefore expect, that, at an average, the Commissioners, dur- 
ing the 10 years of peace, must buy the 4 and 5 per cents. at 
par, and the 3 percents. at $0. Thus, the money which is em- 
ployed in redeeming the 4 and 5 per cents. will operate, with the 
effects of half- yearly compound interest, at the rates of 4 and 5 per 
cent. per annum, every 100/. of money extinguishing 1002. of 
stock. With regard to the 3 per cents., 80/. of money will bu 
100/. of stock ; and consequently, 1002. of money will buy 1252. 
of stock, and draw 34. every year for interest. Thus, the mo- 
ney employed by the Commissioners in the purchase of the 
8 per cents. will operate, by half-yearly compound interest, at 
$3 per cent. per annum. Upon these principles, it will be easy 
to compute the revenue which is to be set apart for a sinking 
fund, in order to redeem a given quantity of stock during the 
ten years, or whatever else may be considered as the average 
length of the peace establishment. And it is only after sucha 
sinking fund has been provided as will, during this period, re- 
deem the debt contracted during the war, or reduce the nation- 
al debt within moderate limits, that the repeal of taxes can be 
justified—unless the nation is cuable to bear them. 

With regard to the immense debt which the nation has incur- 
red since the beginning of the late war, and is still incurring, 
notwithstanding the pacilication of Europe, the time is not yet 
arrived for calculating the proper amount of the sinking fund to 
be provided at the settlement of our peace establishment. At 
present, we shall only observe, that the amount of the sums an- 
nually allotted for the sinking fund is now about 14 millions; 
and which nothing but necessity should induce Government to 
withdraw from its proper destination. Even as it is, unless the 
period of the peace establishment, which is so requisite for the 
restoration of our finances, is protracted far beyond its average 
length, this sinkiag fund is much less than our exigencies re- 
quire. 

In this situation of our finances, when we are reduced to the 
distressing expedient of continuing, we know not how long, a 
direct taxation to an enormous amount, it is impossible to ap- 

rove the popular measure adopted by the Chancellor of the 
Saconaill in defraying the necessary expenses of the State ra- 
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ther by loans than by taxes. Whatever is saved in taxes dur- 
ing such an expenditure, must be added fo the loan; and we 
have already seen how extremely disadvantageous are the terms 
on which the nation must always borrow. 

But perhaps the great loss incurred by substituting loans for 
taxes, may not be too high a price for a certain wonderful ad- 
vantage which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has discovered 
will result from his system. The following is the account of this 
discovery, in the outlines which were published of Mr Vansit- 
tart’s plan of finance. 

* The principal advantage of the proposed plan in time of peace, 
* would be the facility of keeping in reserve a large sum, (suppose 
“ 100,000,000/.), as a resource in the case of a renewal of hostilities, 
* This fund, which would be forined in a few years by the redeemed 
€ stock standing in the name of the Commissioners, would be conti- 
€ nually increasing, unless checked in the manner above mentioned ; 
* and in no case should be reduced below such a sun as may be 
* thought amply sufficient to support the confidence of the country at 
* home, and maintain its dignity abroad. I[t would indeed be such @ 
* treasure as no other country has ever possessed, and the first example 
* of an immense accumulation of public property, formed without the 
« impoverishment of any individual, or any embarrassment of the ge- 
* neral circulation.’ 

Dr Hamilton has investigated this interesting subject with 

eat attention; and the reader will be amused with the result 
of his study. 

* We are altogether at a loss,’ says our author, ‘ to form a dis- 
tinct conception of the nature of the valuable treasure here held forth. 
So soon as any stock is purchased by the Commissioners, and stands 
invested in their name, a like amount of the public debt is in fact 
discharged. Whether a parliamentary declaration to that effect be 
yoade or not, is only a matter of form. If the stock remain vested 
in the name of the Commissioners, no doubt it may be transferred 
again to purchasers in the stock exchange when war breaks out a- 
new, and money may be raived for the public in this manner. But 
this is, in every respect, a new loan. It is an application to the 
public to invest their capital in the purchase of this dormant stock, 
The capitalists must be possessed of the sum wanted ; and they will 
not part with it, except upon terms from which they derive a profit. 
They would do this with equal readiness, if a loan were proposed to 
them in the ordinary form. We can discover no facility or advan- 
tage which the public could derive from a loan conducted in this 
manner, rather than any other. Indeed the inefficacy of this reserv- 
ed treasure appears so clear, that we almost doubt whether we have 
rightly apprehended the nature of the resource held forth: But w¢ 
are not able to af—x any other meaning to it.’ p, 186. © 
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We are extremely happy that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer can amuse himeclf with contemplating the immense trea~ 
sure of 100 millions of dormant stock, or whatever else may be 
the true nature of this magical wealth, which has had no paral 
lel since the days of Aladdin, who, indeed, tiad the good for- 
tune to find in an old lamp such a treasure as no country ever poss 
sessrd. But the Genii of the lamp, we understand, jurvished 
their supplies freely and gratuitously-—while we fear that the pur- 
chasers of the hundred millions of dormant stock will be unreason= 
able enough to insist on the reqular payment of four or five mil- 
lions of interest. When the learned gentleman, however, can 
descend from this visionary region, perhaps he may some day or 
other peruse the last section of Dr Hamilton’s Inquiry; and, if 
he find the reasoning satisfactory, it may be ho that in his 
future Joans he will desist from a practice, which was begun by 
Lord North in 1781, and has been very uniformly adopted by 
every succeeding minister. We allude to the custom of funding 
by increase of capital; that is to say, of granting to the lender 
a quantity of stock, whose nominal value is greater that: the mo- 
ney advanced. It has arisen from the very general, buat erro- 
neous opinion, that the interest or dividend is the ouly real bur- 
den on the country, and consequently that the minister ought to 
study only how the sum required may be obtained at the lowest 
juterest. Now the money-dealers are willing to accept the low- 
est interest, when they receive 3 per cent. stock in exchange for 
their cash ; and hence this stock constitutes by far the greatest 
part of the national debt. ‘The lender, perhaps, will accept of 
interest at 5 per cent. if he receive 3 per cent. stock ; and so the 
business: is settled, by giving him 166d. 13s. 4d. of stock for 1001 
of money: whereas, if he were forced to take 5 per cent. stocks 
he would, perhaps, insist upon interest at 53 per cent. ; and then 
the business would be settled by giving him 1052. of stock for 
1061, of money. In this last case, indeed, the nation stands 
pledged for a much smaller capital than in the former: but in 
the former, it !s burdened with a smaller annuity, which we are 
told is the real debt. 

When expert money-dealers and profound statesmen set their 
wits in opposition to each other, we will not presume to say 
which of the two parties is likely to be outwitted, and far less, 
whether the statesinen would not be as acute as the money-deal- 
ers, if they had been bred in a counting-house, and were act~ 
ing for their own behoof. But of this we have no doubt, that 
in consequence of this system, the nation, as we have ereney 
observed, must repay much more than was actually borrowe 


From 1793 to 1812 inclusive, there have been eleven loans, 
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which were transacted entirely in the 3 per cents. (p. 203.); and 
259,215,8751. of stock were granted for 158,650,000/. of money, 
which is at the rate of 100/. of stock for 60/. 2s. of money. But 
we have seen that the average price of the 3 per cents. in peace 
is 80. Thus, in the redemption of the public debt in peace, it 
is probable, that for every 60/. 2s. which the nation actually re- 
ceived in exchange for 3 per cent. stock, it will have to pay »01,; 
and, consequently, that for every 100/. which it received in this 
way, it will have to pay more than 1334. Indeed, if the hold- 
ers of the 3 per cent. stock should insist for payment at par. then, 
for every 60/. 2s. which the nation borrowed in the $ per cents., 
it would have to pay 100/.; and, consequently, for every 1004, 
borrowed, it would have to pay 166/. at the redemption. 

Dr Hamilton will inform us, in the following passage, for 
what reason our financicrs have subjected the nation to so heavy 
a loss. 

‘ The natural proportion of the price of capital in the 3 per cent., 
4 per cent., and 5 per cent. funds, is the same as that of the respec- 
tive rates of interest. Thus, if the 5 per cents. be at par, the 4 per 
cents, should be at 80, and the 3 per cents. at 60; and this propor- 
tion, except some slight deviations from transient causes, would con. 
tinue to hold when the prices rose, providing the debt was irredeem- 
able. The only object, in that case, in which the national creditors 
are interested, is to draw an annuity from the money they advance; 
and it woujd be to them a matter of indifference what denomination 
be given to the funds from which the dividends were drawn. If the 
3 per cents. rose to 75, the 4 per cents. should rise to 100, and the 
5 per cents. to 125. But as all the funds are redeemable at par, the 
actual price can never much exceed it. So soon as the 5 per cents. 
rise above par, the financier will offer payment, and by doing: so, in- 
duce the creditors to submit to a reduction of interest. The hold- 
ers of stock in a 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. fund, have thus a prospect 
of gain by the rise of value, in which the 5 per cent. stockholders 
do not participate ; and in like manner, when the 3 per cents. rise a- 
bove 75, the holders have a further gain in which the 4 per cent. 
stockholders do not participate. In consequence of these expecta- 
tions, the price of 4 per cents. is higher, compared with that of 5 per 
cents.; and the price of the 3 per cents. higher than that of either of 
the others, than the proportion of the rates of interest ; and loans 
are transacted in the 3 per cents. on easier terms. The lender ex- 
pects to gain by the rise of stock; and what he gains, the public 
loses, at repayment on redemption.’ p. 202. 

Here, then, is the inducement for borrowing in the 3 per 
cents.: The money-dealers are willing to lend, in this way, upon 
lower interest than in either of the two other funds. Let us next 
consider what the nation saves. 
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It has been already stated, that in the eleven loans which were 
made entirely in the 3 per cents:, 155,650,000/. of money were 
advanced to Government in exchange for 259,?15,875/. of 3 per 
cent. stock, the interest of which is 7,776,476/., and consequent- 
ly at the rate of 4/, 18s. per cent. on the sum advanced.—Let us 
now attend to the interest which the money-dealers have de- 
manded, when money was raised in the 5 per cents. The 
greatest part of the 5 per cent. stock has been created by fund- 
ing bills; that is to say, the holders of the bills, which, from 
time to time, are issued by the Exchequer, Navy Board, and 
other departments of Government, in security for the debts 
which have been contracted in these departments, are frequent- 
ly induced to receive payment in 5 per cent. stock, in conse- 
quence of the favourable terms which Government is willing to 
grant, for the sake of being relieved from the obligation to pay 
the principal. From 1794 to 1812, there were six operations of 
funding bills, and three loans, entirely in the 5 per cents. One 
of the loans, called the Loyalty Loan, in (796, was transacted 
upon terms so uncommonly disadvantageous to the public, that 
it ought to be excluded in estimating the average terms of fund- 
ing in the 5 per cents. Confining ourselves, therefore, to the 
six operations of funding bills, and the loans in 1511 and 1812, 
it appears that 40,157,150/. were received by Government in 
exchange for 42,175,338/. of 5 per cent. stock, the interest of 
which is 2,108,767/., being at the rate of 5/. 5s. per cent. upon 
the money received, and 7s. per cent. more than on the mo- 
ney funded in the 3 per cents. Dr Hamilton observes, that 
* another consideration considerably reduces this difference of inte- 
rest. In the loans, the public pays the whole interest for the year 
that the loan is transacted, although the money be advanced by in- 
stalments, or discount allowed if the whole be paid up at once. If 
the lender did not obtain this advantage, he would demand an addi- 
tional capital, at least equivalent to 2/. 10s. in the 5 per cents., and 
yielding an interest of 2s. 6d. Nothing similar to this occurs in the 
transactions of funding bills, from which the greater part of the 5 per 
cent. stock arises. 

‘ Thus, for a difference not exceeding five or six shillings per 
cent. on the interest, the public incurs almost a certainty of paying 
1331. for every 100/. borrowed, and a risk of paying 166/. when the 
debt comes to be discharged.’ (p. 205.) 

We wish to make the statement in the following manner.— 
When a loan is transacted in the 3 per cents., the advancer of 
the loan, on account of what he expects to gain by speculat- 
ing in that fund, accepts from the nation a lower interest, say if 
you please 7s. per cent. less than it ought to pay. Here is the 
saving. Now, a perpetual apnuity of 7s. is worth 74, at 5 pe: 
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cent. intérest, and is worth 8/. 15s. at 4 per cent. interest. Thus, 
to save the nation from an annuity which it ought to pay, and 
which is not worth 9/., nor even 81, Government subjects the 
nation to an almost certain loss of $3L., which it ought not to 
have incurred. It is just what might have been expected :—the 
expert money-dealer has been too many for the profound States 
man. 

The nation, like every other debtor, ought to pay a reason- 
able interest; and, im discharging its debt, ought to pay nei- 
ther more nor less than the sum borrowed. In the tec Sica 


language, the stock ought both to be granted and redeemed at 
par. The perplexity of managing many funds bearing various 
rates of interest, might easily be avoided by the simple expe- 
dient of transacting the loan in the highest fund, which bore a 
rate lower than the stipniated interest, and making up the de- 
ficiency by a long annuity. 


We have now stated the principal doctrines of this interest. 
ing publication. They are widely different from the opinions 
which have been hither rto prevalent, and which are sanctioned 
by the authority of great names: But they are supported by ar- 
guments which appear so convincing, and they lead to practical 
conclusions of such importance, that we trust the 'y will be patient- 
ly and thoroughly canvassed ; anil we have no apprehension that 
the result will be uvtavourable either to the author or his reviewer, 
It is pleasing to observe, in how simple, yet satisfactory a manner, 
he explains a subject, which has been so long rendered almost 
unintelligible by the barbarous jargon of the “Stock Exchange, 
and the necessary and unnecessary perplexities of official ar- 
rangements. While he condescends to instruct the young stu- 
dent in the first principles of this important subject, he opens 
views which deserve the attention of the most experienced states- 
man: And if we had not lived so long in this best of all possi- 
ble worlds, and observed how the great ones of the earth, like 
the gods of the heathens, have eyes but see not, and ears but 
do not hear,—we sbould have been astonished that his name has 
never yet been me ntioned in the Senate, nor his principles ei- 
ther reiuted or adopced by those who direct our financial operas 
tions. His ability, his candour, his public spirit and humani- 
ty,—entitle him to a respectful attention ; and we wish to pere 
suade ourselves, that his warning voice may save us from the 
guif to which we are fast appr vechit ig. We wish also to per- 
suade purselves, that the injustice and cruelty of a national bank- 
ruptcy may still be prevented: But we do not see how it can be» 
prevented, unless we submit, for many years to come, even durs 
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ing peace, to an extremely heavy, and, we must say it, an op- 
ressive taxation. 

The funding system has, no doubt, been productive of signal 
advantages. As it requires no immediate provision, except for 
the interest, it enables the country, on-every emergency, to call 
forth its resources, both with ease and expedition, to a vast ex- 
tent: Nor is it conceivable, that without its powerful operation, 
we could have persevered so long in those unparalleled exer- 
tions ;—exertions, which the absurdity of our councils too oftem 
rendered far more costly than they might have been, both im 
blood and treasure, but which have ended ai last in so glorious 
a result. And if the funding system had been conducted witts 
moderation and wisdom; if we had not been misled by a wel 
intentioned, but visionary and impetuous arithmetician, to ex- 
pect, what in the nature of the thing is impossible, the uninter- 
rupted continuance of compound interest, even when our ex- 

enditure exceeded our revenue; if we had not been prevented 
ts this delusion from providing a sufficient sinking fund in 
peace, the only season in which a sinking fund is efficient, --we 
might have enjoyed all the good, without the bitter fruits which 
are now our portion. 

Perhaps we may learn wisdom from experience. But the 
funding system, whatever may be its benefits, will always be dan- 

erous. ‘The great facility with which our supplies are raised, 

tray us into rashness and unbounded extravagance. We have 
only to provide the interest, and in every new loan the interest 
is but a small matter to a wealthy nation ;—and while we forget 
that we have much more than twenty millions to pay before we 
can be relieved from a single million of interest, the-interest it- 
self increases gradually to 2 grievous burden, and at present ab- 
sorbs almost the half of an immense revenue, without any rea- 
sonable prospect of speedy relief. ‘The funding system, which 
appears at first with irresistible allurements, and enables us to 
erform such wonderful exploits, gradually changes its nature. 
t comes at last to distress our manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce,—to consume the comforts of the people,—to waste 
the national strength.—From first to last, it is the mother— 
not of invention, but of prodigality in the Minister, 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 


Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque, mater. 
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Arr. III. “The Wanderer: or, Female Difficulties. A Novel, 
by Mapame D’Arsiay. Longman & Co. 1814, 


HERE is an exclamation in one of Gray’s letters—* Be mine 

to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crebillon!’ 

If we did not utter a similar aspiration at the conclusion of the 
Wanderer, it was not from any want of affection for the class 
of writing to which it belongs ; for, without going quite so far as 
the celebrated French philosopher, who thought that more was to 
_be learnt from good novels and romances, than from the gray 
est treatises on history and morality, we must confess, that there 
are few works to which we oftener turn for profit or delight, 
than to the standard productions in this species of composition, 
With the exception of the violently satirical, and the violently 
sentimental specimens of the art, we find there the closest imi- 
tation of men and manners; and are admitted to examine the 
very web and texture of society, as it really exists, and as we 
meet with it when we come into the world. If the style of po- 
etry has * something more divine in it,’ this savours more of 
humanity. We are brought acquainted with an infinite variety 
of characters—all a little more amusing, and, fer the greater 
part, more true to general nature than those which we meet 
with in actual life—and have our moral impressions far more fre- 
quently called out, and our moral judgments exercised, than in 
the busiest career of existence. As a record of past manners 
and opinions, too, such writings afford both more minute and 
more abundant information than any other. ‘To give one ex- 
ample only :— We should really be at a loss where to find, in 
any authentic documents of the same period, so satisfactory an 
account of the general state of society, and of moral, political 
and religious feeling, in the reign of George II, as we meet 
with in the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his friend Mr 
Abraham Adams. This work, indeed, we take to be a perfect 
piece of statistics in its kind; and do not know from what other 
quarter we could have acquired the solid information it contains, 
even as to this comparatively recent period. What a thing it 
would be to have such a work of the age of Pericles or Alexan- 
der! and how much more would it teach us as to the true cha- 
racter and condition of the people among whom it was produ- 
ced, than all the tragedies and histories, and odes and orations, 
that have been preserved of their manufacture! In looking in- 
to such grave and ostentatious performances, we see little but 
the rigid skeleton of public transactions—exaggerations of par- 
ty zeal, and vestiges of literary ambition ; and if we wish real- 
ly to know what was the state of manners and of morals, and 
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in what way, and into what forms, principles and institution$ 
were actually moulded in practice, we cannot do better than 
refer to the works of those writers, who, having no other object 
than to imitate nature, could only hope for success from the 
fidelity of their pictures; and were bound (in their own defence) 
to reduce the boasts of vague theorists, and the exaggerations 
of angry disputants, to the mortifying standard of reality. 

We will here confess however, that we are a little prejudiced 
on the point in question; and that the effect of many fine spe- 
culations has been lost upon us, from an early familiarity with 
the most striking passages in the little work to which we have 
just alluded. ‘Thus, nothing can be more captivating than the 
description somewhere given by Mr Burke, of the indissoluble 
connexion between learning and nobility; and of the respect 
universally paid by wealth to piety and morals. But the effect 
of this splendid representation has always been spoiled to us, by 
our recollection of Parson Adams sitting over his cup of ale in 
Sir Thomas Booby’s kitchen. Echard ‘ on the Contempt of 
the Clergy,’ in like manner, is certainly a very good book, and 
its general doctrine most just and reasonable; but an unlucky 
impression of the reality of Parson Trulliber always checks, iu 
us, the respectful emotions to which it should give rise: while 
the lecture which Lady Booby reads to Lawyer Scout on 
the expulsion of Joseph and Fanny from the parish, casts an 
unhappy shade over the splendid pictures of practical jurispru- 
dence that are to be found in the works of Blackstone or De 
Lolme. The most moral writers, after all, are those who do not 
pretend to inculcate any moral: The professed moralist almost 
unavoidably degenerates into the partisan of a system; and 
the philosopher warps the evidence to his own purpose. But 
the painter of manners gives the facts of human nature, and 
leaves us to draw the inference: If we are not able to do this, or 
do it ill, at least it is our own fault. 

The first-rate writers in this class are of course few; but 
those few we may reckon, without scruple, among the great- 
est ornaments and the best benefactors of our kind. here 
isa certain set of them, who, as it were, take their rank by 
the side of reality, and are appealed to as evidence on all ques 
tions concerning human nature. ‘The principal of these are 
Cervantes and Le Sage; and, among ourselves, Fielding, Ri+ 
chardson, Smollett, and Sterne.* As this is a department of 


* We have not forgotten De Foe as one of our own writers. The 
author of Robinson Crusoe was an Englishman; and one of those 
Englishmen who make us proud of the name. 

VOL, XXIV, NO, 48, x 
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criticism which deserves more attention than we have ever yet 
bestowed on it, we shall venture to treat it a little in detail; and 
endeavour to contribute something towards settling the stand- 
ard of excellence, both as to degree and kind, in these several 
writers, 

We shall begin with the renowned history of Don Quixote; 
who always presents something more stately, more romantic, and 
at the same time more real to our imagination, than any other 
hero upon record. His lineaments, his accoutrements, his 
pasteboard visor, are familiar to us, as the recollections of our 
early home. ‘The spare and upright figure of the hero paces dis- 
tinctly before our eyes; and Mambrino’s helmet still glitters in 
the sun! We not only feel the greatest love and veneration for 
the knight himself, but a certain respect for all those connected 
with him—the Curate, and Master Nicolas the barber—Sancho 
and Dapple—-and even for Rosinante’s leanness and his errors ! 
Perhaps there is no work which combines so much originality 
with such an air of truth. Its popularity is almost unexampled ; 
and yet its real merits have not been sufliciently understood. 
The story is the least part of them; though the blunders of San- 
cho, and the unlucky adventures of his master, are what naturally 
catch the attention of ordinary readers. "The pathos and dignity 
of the sentiments are often disguised under the ludicrousness of 
the subject; and provoke laughter when they might well draw 
tears. The character of Don Quixote itself is one of the most 
perfect disinterestedness. He is an enthusiast of the most ami- 
able kind—of a nature equally open, gentle and generous; 4 
lover of truth and justice, and one who had brooded over 
the fine dreams of chivalry and romance, till the dazzling vi- 
sions cheated bis brain into a belief of their reality. here 
cannot, in our opinion, be a greater mistake than to consider 
Don Quixote asa merely satirical work, or an attempt to ex- 
plode, by coarse raillery, * the long forgotten order of chival- 
ry.’ There could be no need to explode what no longer exist- 
ed. Besides, Cervantes himself was a man of the most sanguine 
and enthusiastic temperament; and even through the crazed 
and battered figure of the knight, the spirit of chivalry shines 
out with undiminished lustre; and one might almost imagine 
that the author had half-designed to revive the example of past 
ages, and once more ‘ witch the world with noble horseman- 
ship's” and had veiled the design, in scorn of the degenerate 
age to which it was addressed, under this fantastic and impertect 
disguise of romantic and ludicrous exaggeration. Llowever that 
may be, the spirit which the book breathes, to those who relish 
and understand it best, is unquestionably the spirit of chivalry: 
nor perhaps is it too much to say, that, if ever the flame cl 
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Spanish liberty is destined to break forth, wrapping the tyrant 
and the tyranny in one consuming blaze, it is owing to Cer- 
yvantes and his knight of La Mancha, that the spark of generous 
sentiment and romantic enterprise from which it must be kin- 
dled, has not been quite extinguished. 

The character of Sancho is not more admirable in the execu- 
tion, than in the conception, as a relief to that of the knight. 
The contrast is as picturesque and striking as that between the 
figures of Rosinante and Dapple. Never was there so complete 
a partie quarrée ;—they answer to one another at all points. No- 
thing can surpass the truth of physiognomy in the description 
of the master and man, both as to body and mind ;—the one 
lean and tall, the other round and short ; —the one heroical and 
courteous, the other selfish and servile; —the one full of high-flown 
fancies, the other a bag of proverbs ;—the one always starting 
some romantic scheme, the other always keeping to the safe side 
of tradition and custom. ‘The yradual ascendancy, too, obtain- 
ed by Don Quixote over Sancho, is as finely managed as it is 
characteristic. Credulity, and a love of the marvellous, are as 
natural to ignorance as selfishness and cunning. Sancho by de- 
grees becomes a kind of lay-brother of the order; acquires a 
taste for adventures in his own way, and is made all but an en- 
tire convert, by the discovery of the hundred crowns in one of 
his most comfortless journeys. Towards the end, his regret at 
being forced to give up the pursuit of knight-errantry, almost 
equals his master’s ; and he seizes the proposal of Don Quixote 
to turn shepherds, with the greatest avidity,—still applying 
it, however, in his own fashion; for while the Don is ingeni- 
ously torturing the names of his humble acquaintance into clas- 
sical terminations, and contriving scenes of gallantry and song, 
Sancho exclaims, ‘ Oh, what delicate wooden spoons shall I 
carve! what crumbs and cream shall I devour ! ’—forgetting, 
in his milk and fruits, the pullets and geese at Camacho’s 
wedding. 

This intuitive perception of the hidden analogies of things, 
or, as it may be called, this instinct of imagination, is what 
stamps the character of genius on the productions of art, 
more than any other circumstance: for it works unconsciously, 
like nature, and receives its impressions from a kind of inspira- 
tion. There is more of this unconscious power ia Cervantes, 
than in any other author, except Shakespeare, Sumething of 
the same kind extends itself to all the subordinate parts and cha- 
racters of the work. Thus we find the curate confidentially ine 
forming Don Quixote, that if he could get the ear of the go- 
vernment, he has something of considerable importance to pre- 

X 2 
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pose for the good of the state; and the knight afterwards meets 
with a young gentleman, who is a candidate for poetical honours, 
with a mad lover, a forsaken damsel, &c.—all delineated with the 
same inimitable force, freedom, and fancy. The whole work 
breathes that air of romance,—that aspiration after imaginary 
good,—that longing after something more than we possess, that 
in all places, and in all conditions of life, 
* still prompts the eternal sigh, 
© For which we wish to live, or dare to die ! ” 

The characters in Don Quixote are strictly individuals; that 
is, they do not belong to, but form a class of themselves. In 
other words, the actions and manners of the chief dramatis 
persone do not arise out of the actions and manners of those 
around them, or the condition of life in which they are placed, 
but out of the peculiar dispositions of the persons themselves, o- 
perated upon by certain impulses of imagination and accident: 
Yet tlrese impulses are so true to nature, and their operation so 
truly described, that we not only recognize the fidelity of the re- 
presentation, but recognize it with all tle advantages of novelty 
snperadded. They are unlike any thing we liave actually seen— 
may be said to be purely ideal—and yet familiarize themselves 
more readily with our imagination, and are retained more strong- 
ly in memory, than perhaps any others :—they are never lost in 
the crowd. One test of the truth of this ideal’ painting, is the 
number of allusions which Don Quixote has furnished to the 
whole of civilized Europe—that is to say of appropriate cases, 
and striking illustrations of the universal principles of our na- 
ture. The common incidents and descriptions of human life 
are, however, quite familiar and natural ;. and we have near- 
ly the same insight given us here, into the characters of inn- 
keepers, bar-maids, ostlers, and puppet-shew men, as in Ticld- 
ing himself. There is a much greater mixture, however, of 
sentiment with naivet?é, of the pathetié with the quaint and 
humorous, than there ever is in Vielding. We might in- 
stance the story of the country man, whom Don Quixote and 
Sancho met in their scarch after Dulcinea, driving his mules to 

fough at break of day, and * singing the ancient ballad of 

toncesvalles *? The episodes which are introduced, are excel- 
lent; but have, upon the wliole, been overrated. Compared 
with the serious tales in Boccacio, they are trifling, Tliat of 
Marcella, the fair shepiierdess, is the best. We will only add, 
that Don Quixote is an entirely original work in its kind, and 
that the author has the highest honour which can belong to one, 
that of being the founder of a new style of writing. 

There is another Spanish novel, Gusman d’Alfarache, nearly 
of the same age as Don Quixote, and of great genius, thoucl 
it can hardly be ranked as a novel, or a work of imagination. 
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Tt is a series of strange adventures, rather drily told, but ac- 
companied by the most severe and sarcastic commentary. The 
satire, the wit, the eloquence, and reasoning, are of the most 
powerful kind; but they are didactic, rather than dramatic. 
They would suit a sermon or a pasquinade better than a ro- 
mance. Still there are in this extraordinary book, occasional 
sketches of character, and humorous descriptions, to which it 
would be difficult to produce any thing superior. This work, 
which is hardly known in this country except by name, has the 
credit, without any reason, of being the original of Gil Blas. 
There is only one incident the same, that of the supper at the 
inn. In all other respects, these two works are the very reverse 
of each other, both: in their excelencics and defects. 

Gil Blas is, next to Don Quixote, more generally read and ad- 
mired than any other novel—and, m one sense, deservedly so: 
for it is at the head of its class, though that class is very differ- 
ent from, and inferior to the other. There is very little indi- 
vidual character in Gil Blas. The author is adescriber of man- 
ners, and not of character. He does not take the elements of 
human nature, and work them up into new combinations, (which 
isthe excellence of Don Quixote); nor trace the peculiar and 
striking combinations of folly and knavery as they are to be 
found in real life, (like Fielding); but he takes off, as it were, 
the general, habitual impression, which circumstances make on 
certain conditions of life, and moulds all his characters accord- 
ingly. All the persons whom he introduces, carry about with 
them the badge of their profession; and you see Jittle more of 
them than their costume. He describes men as belonging to cer- 
tain classes in society—the highest, generally, and the lowest, 
and such as are found in great cities—not as they are in them- 
selves, or with the individual differences which are always to be 
found in nature. Tis hero, in particular, has no character but 
that of the accidental circumstances in which he is placed. His 
priests are only described as priests : his valets, his players, his wo- 
men, his courtiers and his sharpers, are all the same. Nothing can 
well exceed the monotony of the work in this respect.;—at the 
same time that nothing can exceed the truth and precision with 
which the general manners of these different characters are pre- 
served, nor the felicity of the particular traits by which their lead- 
ing foibles are brought out to notice. ‘Thus, the Archbishop of 
Grenada will remain an everlasting memento of the weakness 
of human vanity ; and the account of Gil Blas’s legacy, of the 
uncertainty of human expectations. This novel is as deficient 
in the fable as in the characters. It is not a regularly construct- 
ed story; but a series of adventures told with equal gaiety and 
good sense, and in the most graceful style possltile 
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It has been usual to class our own great novelists as imitators of 
one or other of these two writers. Fielding, no doubt, is more 
like Don Quixote than Gil Blas; Smollet is more like Gil Blas 
than Don Quixote: but there is not much resemblance in either 
case. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy is a more direct instance of 
imitation. Richardson can scarcely be called an imitator of any 
one; or, if he is, it is of the sentimental refinement of Mari- 
vaux, or the verbose gallantry of the writers of the seventeenth 
century. 

There is very little to warrant the common idea, that Field- 
ing was an imitator of Cervantes,—except his own declaration of 
such an intention, in the title-page of Joseph Andrews,—the ro- 
mantic turn of the character of Parson Adams (the only ro- 
mantic character in his works),—and the proverbial humour of 
Partridge, which is kept up only for a few pages. Fielding’s 
novels are, in general, thoroughly his own; and they are tho- 
roughly English. What they are most remarkable for, is nei- 
ther sentiment, nor imagination, nor wit, nor humour, though 
there is a great deal of this last quality; but profound know- 
ledge of human nature—at Jeast of English nature—and mas- 
terly pictures of the characters of men as he saw them exist- 
ing. This quality distinguishes all his works, and is shown 
almost equally in all of them. As a painter of real life, he 


was = to Hogarth: As a mere observer of human na- 


ture, he was litile inlerior to Shakespeare, though without 
any of the genius and poetical qualities of his mind.—His 
humour is less rich and laughable than Smollett’s ;—his wit 
as often misses as hits ;—he has none of the fine pathos of Ri- 
chardson or Sterne :-—-But he has brought together a greater 
variety of characters in common life,--marked with more dis- 
tinct peculiarities, and without an atom of caricature, than any 
other novel writer whatever. ‘The extreme subtilty of obser- 
vation on the springs of human conduct in ordinary charac- 
ters, is only equalled by the ingenuity of contrivance in bring- 
ing those springs into play in such a manner as to lay open their 
smallest irregularity. ‘The detection is always complete—and 
made with the certainty and skill of a philosophical experiment, 
and the ease and simplicity of a casual observation, ‘The truth 
of the imitation is indeed so great, that it has been argued that 
Fielding must have had his materials ready-made to his hands, 
and was merely a transcriber of local manners and individual 
habits. For this conjecture, however, there seems to be no 
foundation. His representations, it is true, are local and indi- 
vidual; but they are not the Jess profound and natural. The 
feeling of the general principles of human nature operating in 
particular circumstances, is always intense, and uppermost in 
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his mind: and he makes use of incident and situation, only to 
bring out character. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to give any illustration of these 
remarks. ‘Tom Jones is full of them. .The moral! of this book 
has been objected to, and not altogether without reason—but a 
more serious objection has been made to the want of refinement 
and elegance in the two principal characters. We never feel this 
objection, indeed, while we are reading the book: but at other 
times, we have something like a lurking suspicion that Jones was 
but an awkward fellow, and Sophia a pretty simpleton. We do 
not know how to account for this effect, unless it is that Fielding’s 
constantly assuring us of the beauty of his hero, and the good 
sense of his heroine, at last produces a distrust of both. The 
story of Tom Jones is allowed to be unrivalled: and it is this 
circumstance, together with the vast variety of characters, that 
has given the history of a Foundling so decided a preference 
over Fielding’s other novels. ‘The characters themseives, both 
in Amelia and Joseph Andrews, are quite equal to any of those 
in Tom Jones. The account of Miss Mathews and Ensign 
Hibbert—the way in which that lady reconciles herself to the 
death of her father—the inflexible Colonel Bath, the insipid 
Mrs James, the complaisant Colonel Trent—the demure, sly, in- 
triguing, equivocal Mrs Bennet—the lord who is her seducer, 
and who attempts afterwards to seduce Amelia by the same me- 
chanical process of a concert ticket, a book, and the disguise of 
a great coat—his little fat short-nosed, red-faced, good-humour- 
ed accomplice the keeper of the lodging-house, who having no 
pretensions to gallantry herself, has a disinterested delight in 
forwarding the intrigues and pleasures of others, (to say nothing 
of honest Atkinson, the story of the miniature-picture of Ame- 
lia, and the hashed mutton, whicti are in a different style), are 
master-pieces of description. ‘lhe whele scene at the lodg- 
ing-house, the masquerade, &c. in, Amelia, is equal in inte- 
rest to the parallel scenes in ‘om Jones, and even more re- 
fined in the knowledge of character. For instance, Mrs Ben- 
net is superior to Mrs Fitzpatrick in her own way. ‘The un- 
certainty in which the event of her interview with her for- 
mer seducer is left, is admirable. Fielding was a master of 
what may be called the double entendre ot character, and sur- 
prises you no fess by what he leaves in the d: ark, (hardly 
known to the persons themselves), than by the une xpected dis- 
coveries he makes of the real traits ‘and circumnstances in a charac- 
ter with which, till then, you find you were unacquainted. There 
is nothing at all heroic, however, in the style of any of his delinea- 
tions. le never draws bolity characters or strong passions ;—all 
bis persons are of the ordi lary stature as lo intellect ; and none 
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of them trespass on the angelic nature, by elevation of fancy, or 
energy of purpose. Perhaps, afier all, Parson Adams is his 
finest character. It is equally true to nature, and more ideal 
than any of the others. Its unsuspecting simplicity makes it 
not only more amiable, but doubly amusing, by gratifying the 
sense of superior sagacity in the reader. Our laughing at him 
does not once lessen our respect for him. His declaring that 
he would willingly walk ten miles to fetch his sermon on vanity, 
merely to convince Wilson of his thorough contempt of this 
vice, and his consoling himself for the loss of his A¢schylus, by 
suddenly recollecting that he could not read it if he had it, be- 
cause it is dark, are among the finest touches of naiveté. The 
night-adventures at Lady Booby’s with Beau Didapper, and 
the amiable Slipslop, are the most ludicrous ; and that with the 
huntsman, who draws off the hounds from the poor Parson, 
because they would be spoiled by following vermin, the most 

‘ profound. Fielding did not often repeat himself: but Dr Har 
rison, in Amelia, may be considered as a variation of the cha- 
racter of Adams: so also is Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakeficld; 
and the latter part of that work, which sets out so delightfully, 
an almost entire plagiarism from Wilson’s account of himself, 
and Adams’s domestic history. 

Smollett’s first novel, Roderick Random, which is also his 
best, appeared about the same time as Fielding’s Tom Jones; 
‘and yet it has a much more modern air with it: But this may be 
accounted for, from the circumstance that Smollett was quite a 

young man at the time, whereas Ficlding’s manner must have 
eas formed long before. The style of Roderick Random, 
though more scholastic and elaborate, is stronger and more 
pointed than that of Tom Jones; the incidents follow one ano- 
ther more rapidly, ({hough it must be confessed they never 
come in such a throng, or are brought out with the same drama- 
tic facility); the humour is broader, and as effectual; and there 
is very nearly, if not quite, an equal interest excited by the sto- 
ry: What then is it that gives the superiority to Fielding? It 
is the superior insight into the springs of human character, 
and the constant development of that character through every 
change of circumstance. Smollett’s humour often arises from 
the situation of the persons, or the peculiarity of their external 
appearance, as, from Roderick Randem’s carrotty locks, which 
hung down oyer his shoulders like a pound of candles, or 
Strap’s ignorance of London, and the blunders that follow 
from it. There is a tone of vulgarity about all his productions. 
The incidents frequently resemble detached anecdotes taken from 
&@ newspaper or magazine; and, like those in Gil Blas, might 
happen to a hundred other characters. He exhibits only the 
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external accidents and reverses to which human life is liable—not 
‘ the stuff’ of which it is composed. He seldom probes to the 

uick, or penetrates beyond the surface of his characters: and 
herebre he leaves no stings in the minds of his readers, and in 
this respect is far less interesting than Fielding. His novels al- 
ways enliven, and never tire us: we take them up with pleasure, 
and lay them down without any strong feeling of regret. We 
look on and Jaugh, as spectators of an amusing though inele- 
gant scene, without closing in with the combatants, or being 
made parties in the event. We read Roderick Random as an 
entertaining story; for the particular accidents and modes of 
life which it describes, have ceased to exist: But we regard ‘Tom 
Jones as a real history; because the author never stops short of 
those essential principles which lie at the bottom of all our ac- 
tions, and in which we feel an immediate interest ;—inéus et in 
cute.—Smollett excels most as the lively caricaturist: Fielding 
as the exact painter and profound metaphysician. We are far 
from maintaining, that this account applies uniformly to the pro- 
ductions of these two writers; but we think that, as far as they 
essentially differ, what we have stated is the general distinction 
between them. Roderick Random is the purest of Smollett’s 
novels ; we mean in point of style and description. Most of the 
incidents and characters are supposed to have been taken from 
the events of his own life; and are therefore truer to nature. 
There is a rude conception of generosity in some of his cha- 
racters, of which Fielding seems to have been incapable; his 
amiable persons being merely good-natured. It is owing to this, 
we think, that Strap is superior to Partridge ; and there is a 
heartiness and warmth of feeling in some of the scenes between 
Lieutenant Bowling and his nephew, which is beyond Fielding’s 
power of impassioned writing. The whole of the scene on 
ship-board is a most admirable and striking picture, and, we 
imagine, very little, if at all exaggerated, though the interest 
ft excites is of a very unpleasant kind. ‘The picture of the lit- 
tle profligate French friar, who was Roderick’s travelling com- 
panion, and of whom he always kept to the windward, is one of 
Smollett’s most masterly sketches. Peregrine Pickle is no great 
favourite of ours, and Launcelot Greaves was not worthy of the 
genius of the author. 

Humphry Clinker and Count Fathom are both equally ad- 
mirable in their way. Perhaps the former is the most pleasant 
gorsipping novel that ever was written—that which gives the 
most pleasure with the least effort to the reader. It is quite as 
amusing as going the journey could have been, and we lrave just 
as good an idea of what happened on the road, as if we had 
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been of the party. Humphry Clinker himself is exquisite ; and 
his. sweetheart, Winifred Jenkins, nearly as good. Matthew 
Bramble, though not altogether original, is excellently support, 
ed, and seems to have been the prototype of Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute in the Rivals. But Lismahago is the flower of the flock, 
His tenaciousness in argument is not so delightful as the relaxa- 
tion of bis logical severity, when he finds his fortune mellowing 
with the wintry smiles of Mrs Tabitha Bramble. This is the 
best preserved, and most original of all Smollett’s characters, 
The resemblance of Don Quixote is only just enough to make 
it interesting to the critical reader, without giving offence to any 
body else. The indecency and filth in this novel, are what must 
be allowed to all Smollett’s writings. The subject and charac- 
ters in Count Fathom are, in general, exceedingly disgusting: 
the story is also spun out to a degree of tediousuess in the seri- 
ous and sentimental parts 5 but there is more power of writing 
occasionally shown in it than in any of his works. We need 
only refer to the five and bitter irony of the Count’s address to 
the country of his ancestors on landing in England ; to the rob» 
ber-scene in the forest, which hes never been surpassed ; to the 
Parisian swindler, who personates a raw English country squire, 
(Western is tame in the comparison) ; and to the story. of the 
seduction in the west of England. We should have some difli- 
culty to point out, in any author, passages written with more 
force and nature than these. 

It is not, in.our opinion, a very difficult attempt to class 
Fielding or Smoliett ;—the one as an observer of the characters 
of human life, the other as a describer of its various eccentrici- 
ties: But it is by no means so easy to dispose of Richardson, who 
was neither an observer of the one, nor a describer of the other; 
but who seemed to spin his materials entirely out of his own 
brain, as if there had been nothing existing in the world beyond 
the little shop in which he sat writing. ‘There is an artificial 
reality about his works, which is nowhere to be met with. They 
have the romantic air of a pure fiction, with the literal minute- 
ness of a common diary. ‘The author had the strangest matter- 
of-fact imagination that ever existed, and wrote the oddest mix- 
ture of poetry and prose. He does not appear to have taken ad- 
vantage of any thing in actual nature, from one end of his works 
to the other; and yet, throughout all his works, (voluminous as 
they are—and this, to be sure, is one reason why they are so), be 
sets about describing every object and transaction, as if the w hole 
had been given in on evidence by an eyewitness. ‘This kind of 
high finishing from imagination is an anomaly i in the history of 
humau genius; and certainly nothing so fine was ever produced 
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by the same accumulation of minute parts. ‘There is not the 
Jeast distraction, the least forgetfulness of the end: every circum- 
stance is made to tell. We cannot agree that this exactness of de- 
tail produces heaviness; on the contrary, it gives an appearance 
of truth, and a positive interest to the story ; and we listen with the 
same attention as we should to the particulars of a confidential 
communication. We at one time used to think some parts of 
Sir Charles Grandison rather trifling and tedious, especially the 
long description of Miss Harriet Byron’s wedding clothes, till 
we met with two young ladies who had sever uly copied out the 
whole of that very description for their own private gratifica- 
tion. After this, we could not blame the author. 

The efiect of reading this work, is like an increase of kindred : 
rou find yourself all of a sudden introduced into the midst of a 
oe family, with aunts and cousins to the third and fourth gene- 
ration, and grandmothers both by the father’s and mocher’s side, 
—and a very y odd set of peop le too, but people whose real existence 
and person: al identity you can no more dispute then your own 
senses,——for you see ¢ and hear all that they do or say. What is 
still more extraordinary , all this extreme elaborateness in work- 
ing out the story, seems to have cost the author nothing: for it 
is said, that the published works are mere abridgments. We 
have heard (though this, we suppose, must be a pleasant ext ag- 
geration), that Sir C harles Grandison was originally written in 
eight and twenty volumes. 

Pamela is the first of his productions, and the very child 
of his brain. Taking the general idea of the character of a 
modest and beautiful country girl, and of the situation in 
which she is placed, he makes out all the rest, even to the 
smallest circumstance, by the mere force of a reasoning ima- 
gination. It would seem as if a step lost would be as fatal 
here as in a mathematical demonstration. ‘The development 
of the character is the most simple, and comes the nearest to 
nature that it can do, without being the same thing. ‘The in- 
terest of the story increases with the dawn of understanding and 
reflection in the heroine. Her sentiments gradually expand 
themselves, like opening flowers. She writes better every time, 
and acquires a confidence in herself, just as a girl would do, 
writing such letters in such circumstances; and yet it is certain 
that no girl would wrile such letters in such circumstances. What 
we mean is this. Richerdson’s nature is always the nature of 
sentiment and reflection, not of impulse or situation. He 
furnishes his characters, on every occasion, with the pre- 
sence of mind of the author. Ele makes them act, not as they 
would from the impulse of the moment, but as they might up- 
on reflection, and npon a careful review of every motive and 
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circumstance in their situation. They regularly sit down to 
write letters: and if the business of life consisted in letter-writ. 
ing, and was carried on by the post, (like a Spanish game at 
chess), haman nature would be what Richardson represents it, 
All actual objects and feclings are blunted and deadened by being 
presented through a medium which may be true to reason, but is 
false in nature. He confounds his own point of view with that of 
the immediate actors in the scene; and hence presents you with a 
conventional and factitious nature, instead of that which is real. 
Dr Johnson seems to have preferred this trnth of reflection to the 
truth of nature, when he said that there was more knowledge of 
the buman heart in a page of Richardson than in all Fielding. 
Tielding, however, saw more of the practical results, and under- 
stood the principles as well; but he had not the same power of 
speculating upon their possible results, and combining them in 
certain ideal forms of passion and imagination, which was Ri- 
chardson’s real exccllence. 

It must be’observed, however, that it is this mutual good under- 
standing, and comparing of notes between the author and the per- 
sons he describes; his infinite circumspection, his exact process 
of ratiocination and calculation, which gives such an appearance 
of coldness and formality to most of his characters,—which makes 
prudes of his women, and coxcombs of his men. Every thing 
is too conscious in his works. Every thing is distinctly brought 
home tothe mind of the actors in the scene, which is a fault une 
dloubtedly: but then, it must be confessed, every thing is brought 
home in its full force to the mind of the reader also; and we teel 
the same interest in the story asif it were our own, Can any thing 
be more beautifxl or affecting than Pamela’s reproaches to her 
© Jumpish heart’ when she is sent away from her master’s at 
her own request—its lightness, when she is sent for back--the 
jay which the conviction of the sincerity of his love diffuses in 
her heart, like the coming-on of spring--the artifice of the stuff 
gown—the meeting with lady Davers after her marriage—and 
«he trial scene withglier husband? Who ever remained insen- 
sible to the passion of Lady Clementina, except Sir Charles Gran- 
dison himself, who was the object of it? Clarissa is, however, 
his masterpiece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine in her- 
self, she is still finer in his account of her. With that foil, her 
purity is dazzling indeed: and she who could triumph by her 
virtue, and the force of her love, over the regality of Lovelace’s 
rind, his wit, his person, his accomplishments and his spirit, 
conquers all hearts. We should suppose that never sympathy 
more deep or sincere was excited than by the heroine of Ri- 
chardson’s romance, except by the calamities of real life. The 
links in this wonderful chain of interest are not more finely 
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wrought, than their whole weight is overwhelming and irresisti- 
ble. Who can forget the exquisite gradations of her long dy- 
ing scene, or the closing of the coffin-lid, when Miss Howe comes 
to take her last leave of her friend; or the heart-breaking re- 
flection that Clarissa makes on what was to have been her wed- 
ding-day ? Well does a modern writer exclaim— 
‘ Books are a real world, both pure and good, 

Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness may grow !” 

Richardson’s wit was unlike that of any other writer ;—his 
humour was so too. Both were the effect of intense activity of 
mind ;—laboured, and yet completely effectual. We might re- 
fer to Lovelace’s receptiom and description of Hickman, when 
he calls out Death in his car, as the name of the person with 
whom Clarissa had fallen in love; and to the scene at the glove 
shop. - What can be more magnificent than his enumeration of 
lis companions—‘ Belton so pert and so pimply—Tourville so 
fair and so foppish,’ &c.? In casuistry, he is quite at home ; 
and, with a boldness greater even than his puritanical severi- 
ty, has exhausted every topic on virtue and vice. There is an- 
nother peculiarity in Richardson, not perhaps so uncommon, 
which is, his systematically preferring his most insipid characters 
to his finest, though both were equally his own invention, and 
lie must be supposed to have understood something of their qua- 
lities. Thus ke preferred the little, selfish, affected, insignifi- 
cant Miss Byron, to the divine Clementina; and again, Sir 
Charles Grandison, to the nobler Lovelace. We have nothing 
to say in favour of Lovelace’s morality ; but Sir Charles is the 
prince of coxcombs,—whose eye was never once taken from his 
own person, and his own virtues; and there is nothing which 
excites so little sympathy as this excessive egotism. 

It remains to speak of Sterne ;—and we shall do it in few 
words. ‘There is more of mannerism and affectation imhim, and 
a more immediate reference to preceding authors ;—but his 
excéllencies, where he is excellent, are of the first order. His 
characters are intellectual and inventive, hike Richardson’s— 
but totally opposite in the execution. The one are made 6ut 
by continuity, and patient repetition of touches ; the others, by 
rapid and masterly strokes, and graceful apposition. His style 
is equally different from Richardson’s :—it is at times the most 
rapid,—the most happy,—the most idiomatic of any of our no- 
val writers. It is the pure essence of English conversational 
style. His works conisist only of morceauz,—of brilliant pas- 
siges. His wit is poignant, though artificial ;—and his charac- 
ters (though the groundwork has been laid before), have yet in- 
valuable original differences ;—and the spirit of the execution, the 
miaster-strokes constantly thrown into them, are not to be sure 
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passed. It is sufficient to name them— Yorick, Dr Slop, Mr 
Shandy, my Uncle Toby, Trim, Susanna, and the Widow Wad- 
man: and in these he has contrived to oppose, with equal felicity 
and originality, two characters,—one of pure intellect, and the 
other of pure good nature, in my Father and my Uncle Toby. 
There appears to have been in Sterne a vein of ary, sarcastic 
humour, and of extreme tenderness of feeling ;—the laiter some- 
times carried to affectation, as in the tale of Maria, and the a- 
postrophe to the recording angel ;— but at other times pure, and 
without blemish. The story of L e lebre is perhaps the finest 
in the English language. My Father’s restlessness, both of bo- 
dy and mind, is inimitable. It is the model from which all those 
despicable perform: inces against modern philosophy ought to 
have been copied, if their authors had known any thing of the 
subject they were writing about. My Uncle Toby i is one of the 
finest compliments ever paid to human nature, He is the most 
unoffending of God’s creatures ; or, as the French express it— 
un tel petit bon homme! OF his bowling-green,—his sieges, —and 
his amours, who would say or think any thing amiss ? 

It is remarkable that our tour best novel-writers belong near- 
ly to the same age. We also owe to the same pe riod, ‘the reign 
of George II1.), the inimitable Hogarth, and some of our best 
writers of the middle style of comedy. If we were called upon 
to account for this coincidence, we should wave the considera- 
tion of more general causes, (us, that imagination naturally de- 
scends with the progress of civilization), and ascribe it at once 
to the establishment of the Protestant ascendancy, and the suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover. ‘These great events appear 
to have given a more popular turn to our literature and genius, 
as well as to our Government. It was found high time that the 
people should be represented in books as well as in parliament. 
They wished to see some account of themselves in what they 
read, and not to be confined alw: ays to the vices, the miseries 
and frivolities of the great. Our domestic tragedy, and our 
earliest periodical works, appeared a little before the same pe- 
riod. In despotic countries, human nature is not of sufficient 
importance to be studied or described. The canaille are ob- 
jects rather of disgust than curiosity; and there are no middle 
classes. The wor rks of Racine and Moliere are litde else than 
imitations of the verbiage of the court, before which they were 
represented ; or fanciful caricatures of the manners of the low- 
est of the people. But in the period of our history in ques- 
tion, a security of person and property, and a freedons of o- 
pinion had been established, which made every ian feel of 
some consequence to himself, and appear an object ot some 
curiosity to his. neighbours; our manners became more do- 
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mesticated ; there was a general spirit of sturdiness and inde- 
pendence, which made the English character more truly Eng- 
jish than perhaps at any other period—that is, more tenacious 
of its own opinions and purposes. ‘The whole surface of society 
appeared cut out into square enclosures and sharp angles, which 
extended to the dresses of the time, their gravel walks, and 
clipped hedges. Each individual had a certain ground-plot of 
his own to cultivate his particular humours in, and let them shoot 
out at pleasure; and a most plentiful crop they have produced 
accordingly. 

The reign of George II. was, in a word, in an eminent de- 
gree, the age of hobly-horses. But since that period, things 
have taken a different turn. His present Majesty, during al- 
most the whole of his reign, has been constantly mounted on 
a great War-horse; and has fairly driven all competitors out 
of the field. Instead of minding our own affairs, or laughing 
at each other, the eyes of all his faithful subjects have been fixed 
on the career of the Sovereign, and all hearts anxious for the 
safety of his person and government. Our pens and our swords 
have been drawn alike in their defence; and the returns of killed 
and wounded, the manufacture of newspapers and pariiamenta- 
ry speeches, have exceeded all former example. If we have had 
little of the blessings of peace, we have had enough of the glo- 
ries and calamities of war. His Majesty has indeed contrived 
to keep alive the greatest public interest ever known, by his de- 
termined manner of riding his hobby for half a century to- 
gether, with the aristocracy—the democracy—the clergy—the 
landed and monied interest—-and the rabble, in full cry after 
him! and at the end of his career, most happily and unexpect- 
edly succeeded—amidst empires lost and wou—kingdoms over- 
turned and created—and the destruction of an incredible num- 
ber of lives—in restoring the divine right of Kings,—and thus 
preventing any future abuse of the example which seated his fa- 
mily on the throne ! 

lt is not to be wondered, if, amidst the tumult of events 
crowded into this period, our literature has partaken of the dis- 
order of the time ; if our prose has run mad, and our poetry 
grown childish. Among those few persons who * have kept the 
even tenor of their way,’ the author of Evelina, Cecilia, and 
Camilla, holds a distinguished place. Mrs Radcliffe’s * en- 
chantments drear’ and mouldering castles, derived a part of 
their interest, we suppose, from the supposed tottering state of all 
old structures at the time; and Mrs Inchbald’s * Nature and Art” 
would not have had the same popularity, but that it fell in fin 
its two main characters: with the prevailing prejudice of the 
moment, that judges and bishops were not pure abstractions of 
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justice and piety. Miss Edgeworth’s tales, again, are a kind of 
essence of common sense, which seemed to be called for by the 
prevailing epidemics of audacious paradox and insane philoso- 
phy. The author of the present novel is, however, quite of the 
old school, a mere common observer of manners,—and also 
very woman. It is this last circumstance which forms the pe- 
culiarity of her writings, and distinguishes them from those 
masterpieces which we have before mentioned. She is unques- 
tionably a quick, lively, and accurate observer of persons and 
things ; but she always looks at them with a consciousness of 
her sex, and in that point of view in which it is the particular 
business and interest of women to observe them. We thus get 
a kind of supplement and gloss to our original text, which ‘we 
could not otherwise have obtained. There is little in her works 
of passion or character, or even manners, in the most extended 
sense of the word, as implying the sum-total of our habits and 
pursuits ; her forte is in describing the absurdities and affecta- 
tions of external behaviour, or the manners of people in company. 
Her characters, which are all caricatures, are no doubt dis- 
tinctly marked, and perfectly kept up; but they are somewhat 
superficial, and exceedingly uniform. Her heroes and heroines, 
almost all of them, depend on the stock of a single phrase or 
sentiment ; or at least have certain mottoes or devices by which 
they may always be known. They are such characters as people 
might be supposed to assume for a night at a masquerade. She 
presents not the whole length figure, nor even the face, but 
some prominent feature. In the present novel, for example, a 
lady appears regularly every ten pages, to jget a lesson in music 
for nothing. She never appears for any other purpose ; this is 
all you know of her; an in this the whole wit and humour of 
the character consists. Meadows is the same, who has always 
the same cue of being tired, without any other idea, &c. It 
has been said of Shakespeare, that you may always assign hi¢ 
speeches to the proper characters:—and you may infallibly do the 
same thing with Madame D’Arblay’s; for they always say the 
same thing. The Branghtons arg the best. Mr Smith is an 
exquisite city portrait.— velina is also her best novel, because 
it is shortest ; that is, it has all the liveliness in the sketches of 
character, and exquisiteness of comic dialogue and repartees 
without the tediousness of the story, and endless affectation of 
the sentiments. 

Women, in general, have a quicker perception of any oddi- 
ty or singularity of character than men, and are more alive to 
every absurdity which arises from a violation of the rules of so- 
ciety, or a deviation from established custom. ‘This partly arises 
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rises from the restraints on their own behaviour, which turn 
their attention constantly on the subject, and partly frown other 
causes. The surface of their minds, like that of their bodies, 
seems of a finer texture than ours; more soft, and susceptible 
of immediate impre ssion. ‘They have less muscular power,— 
less power of continued voluntary attention, — of reason — pas- 
sion and imagination: But they are more easily impressed with 
whatever appeals to their senses or habitual prejudices. The 
intuitive perception of their minds is less disturbed by any ge- 
neral reasonings on causes or consequences. They learn the 
idiom of character and manner, as they acquire that of language, 
by rote merely, without troubling themselves about the principles, 
Ther observation is not the less accurate on that account, as 
far as it goes; for it has been well said, that ‘ there is nothing 
so true as habit 

‘There is little other power in Miss Burney’s novels, than 
that of immediate observation: her characters, whether of re- 
finement or vulgarity, are «cquaily superficial, and confined. 
The whole is a question of form, whcther that form is adher- 
ed to, or violated. It is this circumstance which takes away 
dignity and interest from her story and sentiments, aud makes 
the one so teazing and tedious, and the other so insipid. ‘The 
difficulties in which she involves her heroines are indeed * Fes 


male Difliculties ;’—they are difficultics created’ out of no- 
thing. ‘The author ap pears to have no other idea of refinement 
than that itis the reverse of vulgarity ; but the reverse of vul- 
garity is fastidiousness and affectation. There is a true, and a 
false delicacy. Because a vulgar country Miss would answer 


‘ yes’ to a proposal of marriage in the first paze, Mad. d’Ar- 


blay mukes it a proof of an excess of refinement, and an indis-* 
pensable point of etiquette in her young ladies, to postpone the 
answer to the end of five volumes, without the smullest reason 
for their doing so, and with every reason to the contrary. The 
reader is led every moment to expect a denouement, and is as 
constantly disappointed on some trifling pretext. ‘The whole 
artifice of her fable consists in coming to no conclusion. Her 
ladies stand so upon the order of their going, that they do not 
go at all, They will not abate an ace of their punctilio in any 
circumstances, or on any emergency. They would consider it 
as qu te indecorous to run down stairs though the house were 
in flames, or to move off the pavement though a scaffolding 
was falling. She has formed to herself an abstract idea of 
perfection in common behaviour, which is quite as romantic 
and impracticable as any other idea of the sort: and the conse- 
ee has naturally been, that she makes her heroines commit 
the greatest improprieties and absurdities in order to avoid the 
VOL, XXIV. NO, 48, x 
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smallest. In contradiction to a maxim in philosophy, they con- 
stantly act from the weakest motive, cr rather from pure affec. 
tation. 

Thus L. S.—otherwise Zilis, in the present novel, actually 
gives herself up to the power of a man who has just offer. 
ed violence to her person, rather than return to the asvluin 
of a farm-house, at which she has left some friends, bec: Use, 
as she is turning ae steps that way, § she hears the sounds of 
rustic festivity and valgar merriment proceed from it.’ That 
is, in order that her exquisite sensibility may not be shocked 
by the behaviour of a number of honest country- people mak- 
ing merry at @ dance, this model of female delicacy exposes her- 
self to every species of insult and outrage from a man whom 
she hates. In like manner, she runs from her honourable |o- 

ver into the power of a ruffian and an assassin, who claims a 
right over her person by a forced marriage. The whole tissue 
of the fable is, in short, more wild and chimerical than any 
thing in Don Quixote, without having any thing of poetical truth 
or elevation. Madame D’Arblay has woven a web of difficul- 
ties for her heroine, something like the green silken threads in 
which the shephe rdesses ent: anuled the steed of Cervantes’s he- 
ro, who swore, in his fine enthusiastic way, that he would soon« 
er cut his passage to another world than disturb the least of 
those beautiful meshes. ‘The Wanderer raises obstacles, light- 
er than ‘the gossamer that idles in the wanton summer air,’ 
into insurmountable barriers; and trifles with those that arise 
out of common sense, reason, and necessity. Her conduct ne- 
ver arises directly out of the circumstances in which she is plac- 
ed, but ont of some factitious and misplaced refinement on 
them. It is a perpetual game at cross-purposes. ‘There being 
a plain and strong motive why she should pursue any course of 
action, isa sufficient reason for her to avoid it; ; and the perver- 
sity of her conduct is in proportion to its levity—as the lightness 

of the feather bafHles the force of the impulse that is given to it, 
and the slightest breath of air turns it back on the hand from 
which it is launched. We can hardly consider this as an accu- 
rate description of the perfection of the female character ! 

We are sorry to be compelled to speak so disadvantageously 
of the work of an excellent and favourite writer ; and the more 
so, as we perceive no decay of talent, but a perversion of it. 
There is the same admirable spirit in the dialogues, and parti- 
cularly in the characters of Mrs Ireton, Sir Jasper Herrington, 
and Mr Giles Arbe, as in her former novels. But these do not 
fill a hundred pages of the work ; and there is nothing else good 
in it.. In the story, which here occupies the attention of the 
reader almost exclusively, Madame D’Arblay never excelled. 
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Art. [V.—A short Account of Experiments and Instruments, de= 
pending on the relations of Atr to Heat and Moisture. By 
Joun Leste, I. R.S. E. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 178. Edinburgh, 1814, 


T is a necessary consequence of the nature of physical science, 
* that, in proportion to its progress, its inquiries become more 
minute and refined, The first results in all_its departments are 
not very distinct from common observation$ and the discovery 
of a general fact is an important acquisition, though it may not 
be followed through all its modifications, nor the conditions un- 
der which it exists strictly defined. But, after a certain time, 
more remote objects come into view, a perfect knowledge of 
which can be acquired only by very accurate examination ; and 
the relations of those already known being multiplied, require 
to be traced with more minute discrimination. The researches 
ef science would thus always be becoming more difficult, were 
they not aided by the acquisitions progressively made. 

I'rom this circumstance, however, they continually require 
more delicate instruments, and more accurate modes of experi- 
ment; and much of the labour of philosephers is occupied in 
revising the more rade results of preceding periods, in ascertain- 
ing the influence of the slighter circumstances by which the ob- 
jects of their inquiries are affected, and in following out those 
applications, and those new trains of investigation which such in- 
quirics always suggest. 

Mr Leslie is well known to the scientific world, by the inge- 
nuity he has displayed in the contrivance of his methods and 
instruments, in those éxperimental investigations to which he 
has directed his attention. ‘The subjects which he has now an- 
nounced, are some of the most difficult in the branch of science 
to which they belong; and, in the present state of knowledge, 
can be elucidated only by very minute and accurate observa- 
tions. We might therefore anticipate an interesting work from 
the title of the present publication ; and we are persuaded that 
an analysis of it cannot fail of being acceptable to our readers. 

The work commences with a general view of the theory of 
heat,—of the laws which regulate its distribution, and its absorp- 
tion and evolution, in those changes of constitution and form 
which bodies undergo. With regard to these, Mr Leslie adopts, 
in opposition to the popular doctrine of latent heat, the more just 
and profound view of the subject given by the late Dr Irvine; 
in which the distribution of heat in different forms of the same 
body, is considered as regulated by the same law as its distribu« 
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tion in different bodies. This theory, one of the most beauti- 
ful in chemistry, and which, as reducing what would otherwise 
be an insulated fact under one more comprehensive, is one of 
the most perfect examples of generalizetion of which that science 
ean boast, though long impertectly understood, has for some years 
past been gaining ground. On the Continent, indeed, it seems 
still not to be renerally understood ; and we may, we believe, 
with justice reniark, that in this country the doctrines of heat 
have been always developed with more precision than they have 

been by the continental philosophers; a circumstance probably 
owing to the more abstruse parts of the subject having been so 
well ‘investigated by Dr Blick, and to his discoveries having 
been so ably prosecuted by Irvine and Crawford. 

A part of the subject of heat, which it is well known Mr 
Leslie has very successfully investigated, is that relating to what 
is called its radiation. ‘There are two modes in which heat is 
discharged from bodies. A portion is comniunicated to the 
contiguous matter, and is slowly diffused through it. Another 
portion, when the body is placed in an aerial ‘tnedium, is dis- 
charged with rapidity, ‘darts through the air to a distance, and, 
even at that distance, when inte reepted, produces a heating ef 
fect. This forms what is called the Radiation of Heat. We 
are indebted to Mr Leslie for the discovery of the important 
fact, that different kinds of matter, at the same temperature, 
discharge very different quantities of heat by radiation. From 
a metallic surface, the quantity is comparatively small ; from a 
vitreous surface, it is much greater ; and it is still more so from 
a rough spongy surface. 

* If two equ: al balls ’ {says Mr Leslie, p. 18.) ‘ of thin bright silver, 
one of them entirely uncovered, and the other sheathed in a case of 
cambric, be filied with water slightly warmed, and then suspended in 
aclose room, the former will lose only 11 parts of its heat in the same 
time that the latter will dissipate 20 parts. Of this expenditure, 
10 parts from each of the balls is communicated in the ordinary way, 
by the slow recession of the proximate particles of air as they come 
to be successively heated. ‘The rest of the heat, consisting of 1 part 
from the naked metallic surface, and of 10 parts from the cased sur- 
face, is propagated through the same medium, but with a diffusive 
rapidity, which in a moment shoots its influence to a distance, after 
a mode entirely peculiar to the gaseous fluids.” Or the difference is 
even obvious to common observation. ‘ If a pot of porcelain be fill- 
ed with boiling water, on bringing towards it the palin of the hi and, 
an agreeable warmth will be felt at the distance of an inch or two 
from the heated surface; but if a silver pot be heated in the same 
way, scarcely any heat is at all perceptible on anproaching the sur- 
“face, till the fingers have almost touched the metal itself.’ 

‘The discharge of heat in this particular mode has usually 
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been considered as a real emanation of caloric in rays darted 
from the heated body. Mr Leslie, a number of years ago, ad- 
vanced the opinion, that there is no proper radiation of caloric, 
but that the effect is produced entirely by the mediation of the 
air. He gives the following summary of this explanation. 

‘ The portions of heat are not transported by the streaming of 
the heated air, for they suffer no derangement from the most violent 
agit ation of their medium. The air must therefore, without chang- 
ing its pl: ice, disseminate the impressions that it receives of heat, by 
asort of undulatory commotion, or a series of alternating pulsations, 
like those by which it transmits the impulse of sound. The portion 
of air next the hot surface, suddenly acquiring heat from its vicinity, 
expands proportionally, and begins the chain of pulsations. In a- 
gun contracting, this aerial shell surrenders its surplus heat to the 
one immediateiy before it, and which is now in the act of expansion ; 
and thus the tide of heat rolls onwards, and spreads itself on all 
sides. ‘These vibratory impressions are not strictly darted in radiat- 
ing lines, but each succe ssive pulse, as in the case of sound, presses 
to join an equal diffusion. *' p- Sie Sie 

The power of different surfaces in discharging different por- 
tions of heat, in this mode, at the same temperature, Mr Leslie 
ascribes to the more or less close contact which they admit with the 
external air; a vitreous surface, for example, admitting of a clos- 
er proximity of the air than a metallic surface does, and there- 
by communicating to it, in a given time, a larger portion of 
heat, And on the same principle - explains the fact, that those 
surfaces which are most powerful in thus discharging heat, are 
also most powerful in arresting and sibs irbing it; the closer con- 
tact into which the heated air comes with the surface on which it 
impinges, favouring the transfer of its heat ; while a surface, to 
which the heated air does not approach so closely, will in a great 
measure reflect it with little loss of heat. Hence the discharg- 
ing and absorbing power are proportional to each other ; while 
the reflecting power is the reverse. 

Mr Leslie’s opinion as to the transmission of heat by pulsa- 
tion, has, we believe, had few supporters, and perhaps it has 
not altogether received that consideration to which it is en- 
titled. The actual radiation of caloric has usually been ad- 
mitted with litthe examination; but it is far from being with- 
out its difficulties The very existence of caloric as matter, is 

; and, if it were admitted, it is not clearly established, 
that j it is ‘capable of being disch arged in the form of rays moving 
with velocity ; nor is it easy to assign any cause why one portion 
of caloric shoal be discharge ‘d from a body in this mode, while 
another portion is discharged by direct communication with the 
contiguous matter. The existence of calorific rays in the solar 
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beam, affords the argument of greatest apparent weight ; but it is 
still not clearly shown how far these rays differ from light ; ; and 
the opinion may perhaps be maintained, (especially since the re- 
cent experiments of Berard, which prove that the maximun of 
heating power is within the verge of the visible rays of the pris. 
matic spectrum), that the calorific effect depends on rays of 
light, not having that momentum which is capable of exciting 
vision. Mr Leslie has, in the present work, stated some fac's § 
in support of his opinion, which the advocates of the opposite 
doctrine may not perhaps find it very easy to explain. The 
following is a curious experiment favourable to his view. 

* If successive rings of pasteboard be fashioned into the twisted 
form of a cornucopia, and its wide mouth presented at some distance 


to the fire, a strong heat will, in spite of the gradual inflection of the 
tube, be accumulated at its narrow end.’ p. 22. 


Such a form, it is obvious, ought to impede the motion of ca- 
loric in right lines, so as to prevent any calorific effect at the ex- 
tremity. The following seems not less conclusive. 

* Having procured a cone of planished tin, with the top cut off, 
near 6 inches wide at the mouth, and about 14 inches long, it was 
divided in the direction of its axis into two equal portions, the inside 
of each of them being painted with lamp black. Turning one of 
these semi-cones towards the fire, and setting in its narrow neck the 
naked or sentient ball of the pyroscope, the impression was increas- 
ed from 20°; its direct and unaided effect to 25°; but, on adapting 
likewise the other half of the cone, it rose to no less than 70°. Now 
if such augmentation of heat were occasioned by any internal refle- 
xions, the effect would only be doubled in the. complete cone, or cars 
ried from 25° to 30°. This great accumulation must therefore be re- 
ferred to some other source ; and what can appear more probable 
as the cause, than the gradual concentration of the aérial pulsations 
in their advance to the ball of the pyroscope?? _p. 52. 

Some striking illustrations are given of tie comparative ef 
fects of different surfaces in thus discharging heat by radiation, 
or what Mr Leslie calls pulsation, and in absorbing it. 

‘ Let a small pane of glass about four inches square have one of 
its sides half covered with smooth tinfoil; or, what is more elegant, 
Jet a small square of thin mica have one side gilt half over with sil 
ver leaf. On holding the partly covered surface of the glass or mica 
opposite and very near the fire for the space of a few seconds, and 
then passing the finger lightly over the posterior surface, scarcely 
any warmth is perceptible under the metallic sheath ; but an intense 
degree of heat will be felt behind the naked portion of the plate, 
Again, reversing its position and exposing the uncovered side to the 
fire, an opposite, though less marked effect is observed: The coat of 
metal will become sensibly hotter than the adjacent naked space ; 
because the heat absorbed along the interior surface, being after- 
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wards more feebly discharged from the tin or silver leaf, is allowed 
to accumulate in that part of the screen. In this latter case, the 
difference of temperature produced is very nearly the double, aud in 
the former it is no less than tenfold. But effects of the same kind, 
and which are alike contrasted, though inferior in degree, will be 
perceived, if a thin pellicle be spread over the compound surface of 
the glass and tinfoil, or of the mica and silver leaf, the mere proxi- 
mity of the metallic surface repelling the atmosphere, and conse- 
quently enfeebling the powers of absorption and emission." p.25-26. 

Some practical applications too are pointed out from these dif- 
ferences, which are of considerable importance. 

* A vessel with a bright metallic surface is the best fitted to pre- 
serve liquors either long warm, or as a conservatory to keep them 
cool. A silver pot will emit scarcely half as much heat as one of por- 
celain; and even the very slightest varnishing of gold, platina or sil- 
yer, which communicates to the ware a certain metallic gloss, ren- 
ders this new kind of manufacture about one-third part more reten- 
tive of heat. The addition of a covering of flannel, though indeed a 
slow conductor, far from checking the dissipatiom of heat, has direct- 
ly the contrary tendency; for it presents to the atmosphere a surface 
of much greater propulsive energy, which it would require a thick- 
ness of not fewer than three folds of this loose substance fully to 
counterbalance. The cylinder of the steam-engine has lately been 
most advantageously sheathed with polished copper. 

‘ The progress of coolipg is yet more retarded, by surrounding the 
heated vessel, on all sides, at the distance of near an inch, with a case 
of planished tin; and the addition of other cases, following at like 
intervals, augments continually the effect. With an obstruction of 
one case, the rate of refrigeration is 3. times slower, with two cases it 
is 5 times slower, with three cases it is 7 times slower, and so forth, 
as expressed by the succession of the odd numbers. By multiplying 
the metallic cases, therefore, and disposing them like a nest at regu- 
lar intervals, the innermost could be made to retain the same tem- 
perature with little variation for many hours or even days. Such an 
apparatus would obviously be well calculated for various culinary 
and domestic purposes. 

‘ In the conveyance of heat by means af steam, the surface of the 
eonducting tubes should have a metallic lustre. On the contrary, if 
it be intended by that mode to warm an apartment, they should be 
coated on the outside with soft paint, to facilitate their discharge of 
heat. For the same reason, metailic pots are more easily heated on 
the fire, after their bottoms have become tarnished or smoked. If a, 
bright surface of metal be slightly furrow.d or divided by fine flut- 
ings, it will emit heat sensibly faster, because the prominent ridges, 
thus brought closer to the general atmospheric boundary, will excite 
the pulsations with augmented energy.’ p. 26-29. 

Mr Leslie was enabled to ascertain many of the facts on this 
subject with more precision than could otherwise have been at- 
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tained, by an instrument of great delicacy which he invented— 
the Diferential Thermometer; well known, we presume, to 
most of our readers. The common air thermometer is useful, 
from its being capable of showing the most minute variations 
of temperature. But it is also liable to great disadvantages, in 
being instantly affected by any variation in the temperature of 
the surrounding medium curing an cxperiment, and also by 
variations in atmospheric pressure. In the differential thermo- 
meter, these sources of ciror are excluded. ‘Two air thermo- 
metcrs may be conceived of, as connected together; or a curv- 
ed glass tube, somewhat of the figure of the letter U, may be 
in agined, with two balls at its extremities, containing air, a 
poriion of coloured fluid being introduced, so as to fill the cur- 
vature, and part of each upright tube, to a certain height. It 
is obvious, that the two balls being at the same temperature, 
the interposed column of fluid being equally pressed on by the 
air in each, will remain stati vary, and will do so, whatever 
change ot temperature occurs in the surrounding meciuin; since, 
by any such change, both bells will be equally affected. It is 
only when heat is communi ated to one ball, that any movement 
will take place, the expansion of the air contained in this ball 
causing the liquid to descend in the stem connected with it; and 
the extent of this descent will be proportional to the increase of 
temperature. ‘To measure it, Mr Leslie attaches a scxle to the 
instrument, the degrees of which are 1000, for the interval be- 
tween freezing and boiling water. 

The same instrument, under various modifications, has been 
applied by Mr Leslie with much ingeruity to other purposes. 
If one of its balls be completely coated with thick silver leaf, it 
forms what he cails the Pyroscope,——an instrument adapted to 
measure the intensity of the heat darting trom a fire. The 
radiant heat is in a great measure reflected from the metallic 
surlace, while it produces its effect upon the glass-ball ; so that 
the liquid in the stem connected with it descends, and this pro- 
portional to the intensity of the radiant heat. ‘The calorific ef- 
fect, marked by this instrument, diminishes on receding from 
the fire, in the ratio of the square of its distance; yet such is 
its sensibility, that it is affected even at the remote part of a 
room. ‘The same instrument is equally capable of measuring the 
cold communicated by pulsation or radiation. 

If one of the balls of the differential thermometer be of clear 
glass, while the other is coated with china-ink, or rather is of 
deep black enamel, it forms the instrument which Mr Leslie 
names the Photometer, adapted to measure the comparative in- 
tensity of the light to which it is exposed. ‘The rays which fall 
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on the clear ball, pass throurh it with little or no interruntion, 
and produce. chevefave little or no heat; while those which im- 

inge on the dark bail, are stopt and absorbed, producing heat. 
7, his heat will continue te accumulate, until its farther increase 
js counteracted by an opposite dispersi: m from the rise of tem- 
perature in the ball. At the point of equilibrium, the con- 
stant accessions of heat derived from the action of the incident 
light, are exactly equalled by the corresponding portions of it 
abstracted in the cooling. But in still air, the rate of cooling 
is, within moderate limits, proportional to the excess of tem- 
perature above that of the surrounding medium. Hence the 
space through which the coloured liquid sinks in the stem, will 
measure the intensity of light; on the assur nption, that the in- 
tensity of light may be j: adge 1d of from the heat it produces. Mr 
Leslie adds a number of curious observations made with this 
instrument on the intensity of light at different seasons, and at 
different times of the dxy, and on the effect of indirect or re- 

flected light, as modified particularly by the state of the atmo- 
ao ‘In employing it, the addition of a thin glass case over 
it is necessary, to prevent any irre; gue ily from extraneous agit- 
ation of the air. 

Passing from the consideration of the relations of heat to air, 
Mr Leslie proceeds to consider the relations of air to moisture. 
There is no instrument which it has been fouad more difficult 
to construct, than one which shall give accurate indications of 
the state of the air with regard to humidity or dryness. ‘The 
greater number have been framed on the property which certain 
bodies have of attracting water from the air, and of thereby in- 
creasing in volume; so that if a substance very sensible in this 
respect be selected, and if contrivances are ad: ipted to it, to show 
minute alterations of volume, these m: iy indicate the degrees 
of moisture. Many hygrometers, or hygroscopes, s, aS some name 
this form of the instrument, have been construc ted on this prin- 
ciple 5 but they are all liable to inaccuracy from varicus causes, 
and particularly from the substances e mploved suffering, in time, 
some change of struciure; so that their indications cease to cor- 
respond accurately with ‘thote from which the scale had been 
constructed. Mr Leslie has revived and improved an instru- 
ment of this kind. He employs a tube of ivory, containing 
quicksilver, with a glass tube ac: apt ed to it, to which a scale of 
equal parts is attached When the ivory yields moisture to the 
air, which it does according to the dryness ot the atmosphere it 
contracts, and presses the quicksilver higher in the tube; —when 
it imbibes moisture trom damp air, it swells, and allows the 
quicksilver to subside. Mr Leslie fiuds, however, that these va» 
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riations do not correspond with the real measures of atmospheric 
dryness or humidity: Near the point of extreme dampness, they 
are much augmented ; while they diminish rapidly towards the 
other extreme. The addition of another scale, therefore, cor- 
responding to this inequality, is necessary; and even with this 
it cannot be regarded as either an accurate or delicate instru- 
iment. 

There are other circumstances connected with evaporation 
on which a hygrometer may be constructed; particularly, as Mr 
Leslie remarks, the dilatation imparted to the air by the va- 
pour, and the depression of temperature produced on the hu- 
mid surface. 

On the first of these he has invented an hygrometer consist- 
ing of a small tun.bler, the mouth flat, having a hole ground 
through the bottem, in which is cemented a slender recurved 
tube, like a syphon, containing a portion of coloured oil. A few 
drops of water being put on a glass plate, and the tumbler be- 
ing slipped upon this, the included air dissolves moisture pro- 
portional to its dryness ; and the increased elasticity, thus com- 
muvicated to the air, causes the column of oil in the tube to a 
scend. This instrument, however, requires address in its ma- 
nagement, which renders it difficult to obtain with it results per- 
fectly precise. 

On the other principle, Mr Leslie has constructed what he 
regards as the mest accurate bygrometer. It is a happy appli- 
cation of the differential thermometer. One of the bails is coat- 
ed with fine cambric paper, and the paper is moistened with 
pure water. Evaporation takes place; and, from the cold which 
accompanies this, the tiquid falls in the opposite stem. The 
extent of its descent is measured by the scale attached. ‘This 
indicates the degree of cold ; this, again, the extent of evapora- 
tion; and this, lastly, indicates the relative dryness of the air, the 
evaporation being proportionally greater as theair is morefree from 
moisture. The full eficct isvery soon obtained—generally in about 
two minutes; and it continues permanent under the same cir- 
cumstances, as long as moisture is supplied to the covered ball. 

Mr Leslie conceives, that the theory of this instrument, or, 
rather, the theory of evaporation on which it is founded, has 
been imperfectly understood. He therefore gives a more full 
statement of it, which would still, however, require perbaps 
some farther elucidation, 

‘ The process of evaporation has not been hitherto examined with 
attention, or its consequences rightly understood. ‘Lhe depression 
of temperature which always accompanies it, has been hastily sup- 
posed to be proportional to the rate with which the moisture is dis 
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sipated, and to be therefore augmented by every circumstance that 
can accelerate this effect. If water contained in a porous vessel, ex- 
pose on all sides its surface to a current of air, it will cool down to 
a certain point; and there its temperature will remain stationary. 
The rapidity of the current must no doubt hasten the equilibrium ; 
but the degree of cold thus induced will be still the same. A litde 
reflection may discover how this takes place. Though the humid 
surface has now ceased to grow colder, the dispersion of invisible 
vapour, and the corresponding abstraction of heat, still continue 
without intermission. The same medium, therefore, which trans- 
ports the vapour, must also furnish the portion of heat required for 
its incessant formation. In fact, after the water has been once cool- 
ed down, each portion of the ambient air which comes to touch 
the evaporating surface must, from its contact with a substance so 
greatly denser than itself, be likewise cooled down to the same 
standard, and must hence communicate to the liquid its surplus 
heat, or the difference between the prior and the subsequent state of 
the solvent, and which is proportioned to the diminution of temper- 
ature it has suffered. Every shell of air that in succession encircles 
the humid mass, while it absorbs, along with the moisture which it 
dissolves, the measure of heat necessary to convert this into steam, 
does at the same instant thus deposit an equal measure of its own 
heat, on the chill eahaling surface. ‘The abstraction of heat by va- 
porization on the one hand, and, on the other, its deposition at the 
surface of contact, are, therefore, opposite contemporaneous acts, 
which soon produce a mutual balance ; and thereafter the tempera- 
ture induced continues without the smallest alteration. A rapid cir- 
culation of the evaporating medium may quicken the operation of 
those causes; but, so long as it possesses the same drying quality, 
it cannot in any degree derange the resulting temperature. The 
heat deposited by the air on the humid surface becomes thus an ac- 
curate measure of the heat spent in vaporizing the portion of mois- 
ture required for the saturation of that solvent at its lowered temper- 
ature. The dryness of the air is therefore, under all ciscumstances, 
precisely indicated, by the depression of temperature produced on a 
humid surface which has been exposed freely to its action. 

‘ In this investigation, we have only considered the effect arising 
from the recession or the quickened transfer of tie contiguous por- 
tions of the ambient medium. But the conterminous air must be- 
sides communicate heat to the water by pulsation ; and consequent- 
ly the balance of temperature would be liable to incidental varia- 
tions, if moisture, with its embodied heat, were not likewise abstract- 
ed by some corresponding process. And such is the harmonious ad- 
uptation of these elements. The discharge of vapour appears to be 
subject precisely to the same conditions as the emission of heat ; and 
in both cases the proximity of a vitreous or a metallic surface pro- 
duces effects Which are entirely similar. Let two pieces of thin mir- 
ror-glass, or what is called Dutch plate, be selected, about four 
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inches and a half square; and having applied a smooth coat of tin. 
foil, four inches square, to one of these; cover them both with a lay- 
er of the thinnest goldbeater’s skin, which will adhere closely on be. 
ing wetted ; and after it has again become dry, cut it on each into 
an exact square of four inches and a quarter. Now, place the two 
giass plates horizontally in the opposite scales of a fine balance, and 
adjust them to an exact counterpoise: then, with a hair pencil, 
spread two grains of water over the surface of each pellicle. Ina 
few seconds, the plate which is coated with tinfoil will preponderate; 
and after the former has lost all its moisture, this will be found to 
retain still three-tenths of a grain. The proximity of the subjacent 
metal to the humid surface, therefore, impedes the process of eva- 
poration, in the ratio of 17 to 20; the very same as, in like circum. 
stances, had been the retardation of the efflux of heat. From this 
and other experiments, we learn, that some constant portion from a 
humid surface is always abstracted by the pulsation of the aerial 
medium. ‘The steam exhaled in uniting with the air, communicates 
to this elagtic fluid a sudden dilatation, which will continue to pro. 
pagate itself in successive waves:’ p. 39—44. 

From observations with this instrument, it appears that the 
condition of the atmosphere, with regard to dryness, is extremes 
ly variable. 

* In our climate, the hygrometer will, during winter, mark from 
5 to 25 degrees ; but, in the summer thonths, it will generally range 
between 15 and 55 degrees, and may even rise, on some particular 
days, as high as 80 or 90 degrees. In thick fogs, the instrument 
stands almost at the beginning of the scale: it commonly fails be- 
fore rain, and remains low during wet weather ; but it mounts power- 
fully in continued tracts of clear and warm weather. The greatest 
dryness yet noticed, was at Paris in the month of September, when 
it reached to 120 degrees. But for want of observations, we are 
totally unacquainted with the real state of the air in the remote and 
tropical climates. 

« When the indication of the hygrometer does not exceed 15 de- 

rees, we are directed by our feelings to call the air damp ; from 30 
to 40 degrees we begin to reckon it dry ; from 50 to 60 degrees we 
should account it very dry, and from 70 degrees upwards we might 
consider it as intensely dry. A room is not comfortable, or perhaps 
wholesome, if it has less than $0 degrees of dryness; but the at- 
mosphere of a warm occupied apartment will commonly produce an 
effect of upwards of 50 degrees.’ p. 69, 70. 

Mr Leslie has invented another instrument, which gives in- 
dications of the quantity of evaporation from a humid surface in 
a given time—what he has named the Atmometer. It consists 
of a thin ball of porous earthen ware, two or three inches in di- 
ametcr, with a sinall neck, to which is cemented a long and ra- 
ther wide tube, bearing divisions, each of them corresponding 
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toan internal annular section, equal to a film of liquid that would 
cover the oucer surface of the ball, to the thickness of the thou- 
sandth part of an inch. ‘To the top of the tube is fitted a brass 
cap, having a collar of leather, which, after the cavity has been 
filled with distilled or boiled water, is screwed tight, to prevent 
the transudation of the liquid from being so copious as to drop 
from the ball. Evaporation of the water takes place from the 
external surface, the instrument being suspended in the air; and 
the quantity evaporated in a given time, is discovered by the 
descent of the liquid in the tube. The use of this instrument 
will require some dexterity, particularly in adjusting the pres- 
sure of the collar ; and its indications are slow,—but it may of- 
ten be employed with advantage, where it is of importance to 
ascertain the actual rate of exhalation. 

The law of evaporation in air, with regard to temperature, 
forms a very important subject of investigation, particularly as 
laying the foundation of the theory of rain. The late Dr Hut- 
ton inferred, that the solvent power of air, with regard to water 
producing evaporation, must increase in a higher ratio than the 
increase of temperature. From this it followed, that on two por- 
tions of air at different temperatures, each saturated, or nearly 
so with moisture, being mixed, part of the water would be pre- 
cipitated ; and this he regarded as the cause of rain. The in- 
ference, however, with regard to the law, seemed to rest in a 
great measure on reasoning, or rather on conjecture. I[t was 
therefore extremely desirable that it should be determined by ex- 
perimental investigation ; and we consider Mr Leslie’s research- 
“es on this subject, (of which we have a notice in p. 121—more 
brief than we could have wished), as very important. He em- 
ployed two methods; but the following is the one he preferred, 
especially for the higher temperatures. 

* A thin hollow ball of tin, four inches in diameter, and having 
a very small neck, was neatly covered with linen; and, being filled 
with water nearly boiling, and a thermometer inserted, it was hung 
likewise in a spacious close room, and the rate of its cocling care- 
fully marked. The experiment was next repeated, by suspending it 
to the end of afine beam, and wetting with a hair pencil the surface 
of linen, till brought in exact egMipoise to some given weight in the 
opposite scale: ‘Ten grains being now taken out, the humid ball was 
allowed to rest against the point of a tapered glass tube, and the in- 
terval of time, with the corresponding diminution of temperature, 
observed, when it rose again to the position ot equilibrium. The 
same operation was successively renewed ; but, as the rapidity of the 
evaporation declined, five, and afterwards two grains only, were, at 
each trial, withdrawn from the scale. From such a series of facts, 
it was easy to estimate the quantities of moisture which the same air 
will dissolve at different temveratures, and also the corresponding 
measures of heat expended in the process of solution.’ p. 121, 122 
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The following are the results— 

* By connecting the range of observations, it would appear, that 
air has its dryness doubled at each rise of temperature, answering to 
15 centesimal degrees. Thus, at the freezing point, air is capable of 
holding a portion of moisture represented by 100 degrees of the hy. 
grometer ; at the temperature of 15 centigrade, it could contain 200 
such parts; at that of 30, it might dissolve 400; and, at 45 on the 
same scale, 800. Or, if we reckon by Fahrenheit’s divisions, air 
absolutely humid holds, at the limit of congelation, the hundred 
and sixtieth part of its weight of moisture ; at the temperature of 
59 degrees, the eightieth part; at that of 86 degrees, the fortieth 
part; at that of 113 degrees, the twentieth part ; and at that of 140 
degrees, the tenth part. While the temperature, therefore, advances 
uniformly in arithmetical progression, the dissolving power which 
this communicates to the air mounts with the accelerating rapidity 
of a geometrical series.’ p. 122, 123. 

The theory of the precipitation of rain founded on this prin- 
ciple, requires, as Mr Leslie remarks, the assumption, not mere- 
ly of the mixture of two masses of air at different temperatures, 
saturated with moisture, but the continued contact of two cur. 
rents of air under these conditions ; as it is thus only that a suffi. 
cient quantity of water will be furnished to form that copious pre 
cipitation which constitutes rain. And he adds a calculation, 
founded on the preceding law, which illustrates this, and illus- 
trates exceedingly well, the yeneral theory. If a current of air 
have a temperature of 50°, and another current of air mingling 
with it a temperature of 70°, the whole mingled mass will have 
the mean temperature of 60°. The first, if saturated with mois- 
ture, will hold a quantity equal to 200 parts; and the second, a 
quantity equal to $34.2; making 267.1 parts (not 567.1 as is 
stated in the book from a literal error) for the compound, which, 
at its actual temperature, can only hold 258.6 parts; the differ- 
ence, or 8.5 parts, will be precipitated, corresponding to the 
1850th of the whole weight of the mingled air. It would re- 
guire a column of air 25 miles in length, to furnish over a given 
spot, and in the space of an hour, a deposite of moisture equal 
to the height of an inch. But if the sum of the opposite velo- 
cities amounted to 50 miles an hour, and the intermingling in- 
fluence of the two currents extended but to a quarter of an inch 
at the surface of contact, there would be produced in the same 
time a fall of rain reaching to half an inch in altitude. These 
quantities, as Mr Leslie observes, come within the limits of pro- 
bability, and agree sufficiently with experience and observation. 
And at higher temperatures, even with the same diflerence of 
heat between the opposite strata of air, the quantity precipitat- 
ed would be greatly increased, 
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The capacity of air for heat is increased by its tarefaction. 
Its disposition to hold moisture in solution appears to be iticreas- 
ed by the same cause; and at the same time the removal of pres- 
sure, which is the consequence of the rarefaction, facilitates the 
transition of water into vapour. From these causes, * if the hy- 
grometer be suspended within a large receiver, from which a 
certain portion of air is quickly abstracted, it will sink with ra- 
pidity. ’ But the effect is only momentary, for the rarefied air 
soon becomes charged with moisture, and consequently ceases to 
act on the wet ball of the thermometer. Hence there is every 
reason to believe that the higher regions of the atmosphere are 
drier than those beneath; ad, without this condition, Mr Les- 
lie remarks, our globe must have been shrouded in darkness ; 
for the cold which reigns in the upper strata, would have prevent- 
ed the humidity from ascending to a great elevation, and have 
precipitated it in continual fogs or clouds. In the actual state of 
things, the diminution of temperature, in ascending, predomi- 
nates at first over the augmented power of aqueous solution; and 
the air becomes damper till a height be reached, at which the 
opposite effects of cold and raretaction are balanced. Above 
this, which is the proper region of the clouds, the influence of the 
rarity of the medium exceeds that of the cold, and the air there- 
fore becomes progressively drier, uutil it melts away into the 
clear ethereal expanse. 

On this principle is founded the very beautiful experiment in- 
vented by Mr Leslie, of causing water to freeze by the cold pro- 
duced by its own evaporation. ‘The peculiar arrangement for 
this consists in placing water in a porous earthen cup, suspend- 
ed within the receiver of an air-pump, and placing, at a short 
distance beneath it, sulphuric acid in a broad shallow vessel, so 
that an extensive surface of the acid shall be presented. On ra- 
refying the air, the evaporation of the water is accelerated, and 
of course the degree of cold produced by that evaporation is in- 
creased. This, however, would soon be checked by the presence 
of the watery vapour; but this the sulphuric acid absorbs, al- 
most as quickly as it is formed; keeps, therefore, the rarefied air 
always dry; and thus allows the evaporation to proceed with the 
same rapidity. ‘The temperature, therefore, continues to fall, 
until the water shoots into crystals of ice; and even after it is en- 
tirely congealed, the ice continues to suffer evaporation, until it 
wholly disappears. 

‘he appearances which the ice assumes in this experiment 
according to the circumstances under which it is formed, are de- 
scribed by Mt Leslie with some minuteness; and they have sug- 
gested to him some ingenious applications. He explains from 
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them, in particular, the formation of ‘cebergs, those vast insu- 
lated masses of ice which are often found within the arctic cir- 
cle. They frequently rise above the surface an hundred feet, 
and must therefore have ten times as much depth concealed un- 
der water. ‘To account for this elevation, we must have recourse, 
he supposes, to the operation of a general principle, by which 
the inequalitics on the surface of a field of ice must be con- 
stantly increased. 

The lower parts of the field being nearer the tempered mass of 
the ocean, are not so cold as those which project into the atmo. 
sphere; and consequently the air which ascends, becoming chilled in 
sweeping over the eminences, there de posits some of its moisture, 
forming an icy coat. But this continued incrustation, in the lapse 
of ages, produces a vast accumulation, till the shapeless mass is at 
length precipitated by its own weight.’ p. 152. 

We doubt much if the cause thus assigned be adequate to the 
production of the effect. 

The degree of cold produced by this peculiar arrangement, is 
in some measure proportional to the rarefaction of the air. If 
the air be rarefied 50 times, a depression of temperature is pro- 
duced, amounting to 80 or even 100 degrees of Fahrenhcit. 
Mr Leslie has been able, accordingly, by pushing the rarefac- 
tion to a sufficient extent, to frecze quicksilver, and to preserve 
it frozen for several hours, the bulb of a thermometer contain- 
ing it being first coated with ice, and being then suspended 
within the receiver, at the distance of half an inch from the sur- 
face of sulphuric acid, and the exhaustion pushed to the utmost. 

These powers of refrigeration, he remarks, seem to open a 
wide prospect of futur "e discovery. If the machinery of the air- 
pump were improved, if a fluid were selected more evaporable 
than water, and if an absorbent substance were employed of 
greater energy than sulphuric acid, effects might be produced 
much beyond ‘the ordin ary limits; or, even by employing much 
inferior powers on a large scale, important effects might be ob- 
tained. The conversion of water into ice might thus be effect- 
ed in warm clin:ates; as might also the cooling of water and o- 
ther Jiquors:— Aud similar methods may be applied to the pur- 
pose of exsiccation—to the drying, for example, of gunpowder 
without risk, or to the drying objects of natural history, from 
the vegetabie or animal kinedom, more speedily than can be 
done, ‘without applying heat, by which their colour and structure 
are so liable to be injured. 

Our analysis of this work has been more than proportioned 
to its length ; but it contains so many important facts, and inte- 
resting applications, that we could scarcely have done it justice 
within narrower fimits. Its fault indeed, a fault into which its 
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author is perhaps liable to fall, is the too great condensatio. or 
rather the imperfect development of the peculiar facts and doc- 
trines which are introduced. In those branches of physical in- 
vestigation where the conclusions are, in general, inferences rest- 
ing on probable evidence, a full statement of the whole steps of 
the investigation, and a comparison with any opposite conclu- 
sions that may be drawn, is always satisfactory. Mr Leslie’s 
experimental results are sometimes too briefly stated, and the 
rrounds on which his conclusions rest, are not always brought 
sufficiently forward: the evidence for them, therefore, frequently 
appears not equal to the confidence with which they are deliver- 
el; and objections occur, which a more ample statement or il- 
lustration might perhaps have obviated. 

We need scarcely add, that the whole work is marked by that 
ingenuity of invention, and that minute discrimination, which 
have always distinguished Mr Leslie’s investigations. 
at aaah tana caleenetien liaise Menai eet ke 


Aur. V.—MResearchis in Greece. By Wit.tam Martix Leake, 
London. i814. 


[' is recorded in the first chapter of the Orlando Inamorato; 

that the Enchanter Malagisa, being tired of his company, 
opened lis wonderful quarto; and before he had read the first 
page, laid four huge giants asleep at his feet, 

‘ Ne ancor havea il primo foglio volto ’ 
‘ Che gia ciascun nel sonno era sepolto.’ 

We suspect that the learned author of the volume before us has 
taken a leaf out of this book; for without pretending to claim 
any kindred with Bocarilo’s § quatre demonii,’ we have sunk 
so often, during our perusal of these researches, under the nar- 
cotic spell, as to be seriously atraid of overpowering our read- 
ers by the extraction of too potent a specimen—and forcing 
them to anticipate those nods over ouy review, which we wish 
them to reserve for the Quaderno itself. Ludeed, we feel our- 
selves at this moment very much in the state of the mutilated 
painter in the Arcadia, who returned from battle perfectly well 
qualified by his observations to represent a fight—but without 
hands to execute the picture: for though entirely familiar with 
the ingredients and properties of this volume, we have lingered 
so long within its magic cirele, as to be doubtful whether we 
have animation enough jeft to be capable of giving any legible 
account of its contents. ‘To refer our readers to the book it 
sf, would be making them pay rather too dear for an unplea 
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sant truth: And we trust, after all, that they will be satisfied 
with the foot which we shall present to them of this Hercules ; 
warning them, at the same time, not to conclude, that if the 
toes are of clay, the other parts of the gigantic image are com- 
posed of silver or gold, or any other precious metal. 


Mr Leake resided four years in the Turkish provinces—vi- 
sited them occasionally during a course of ten years—has con- 
tinued his researches four years since the period of his return; 
and having thus employed fourteen years upon the acquisition 
and digestion of materials for a work, the ¢ principal object’ of 
which, he tells us, is ‘ a comparison of ancient and modern geo- 
graphy,’ at last comes forward in formd auctoris, with some re- 
marks upon the modern languages of Greece. ‘These Remarks, 
originally intended as a preliminary essay, have unluckily taken the 
shape of a volume containing nearly five hundred quarto pages, 
and are published ¢ as a suitable introduction to the other branches 
of research.’ Certainly Mr Leake cannot be said to have fallen 
into the mistake of the architect, who built a house without the 
suitable introduction of a door to it. It appears that these other 
branches of research are twofold; and that the Second part (for 
this Introduction, and the First part, turn out to be one and the 
same) is to consist of ‘ a comparative view of the ancient and 
modern geography of Greece.’ ‘ A length of time,’ however, 
we are informed, ‘ must elapse before this second part be com- 
pleted ;’ but, we hope, not so considerable a period as has inter- 
vened between the commencement and first produce of his la- 
bours; or else we greatly fear that the task of reviewing them must 
be consigned to the critics of another generation. It is some 
comfort, however, to be able to anticipate, that as the present 
volume is only the porch to the Temple, this Second part must 
be at least double the bulk of the Introduction. Considering 
the necessary size of that Second part, and the tedious gestation 
which it will require, another birth, as in the animal world, must 
be extremely problematical ; and we are by no means surprised, 
therefore, tc find Mr Leake announcing, that it is ‘ difficult to 
foresee whether a Third part will be required.’ Of what the Third 
part of the Researches is to consist, if in the course of ages itshould 
see the light, is not distinctly revealed to us ; although it is hinted 
that it may probably be occupied with ‘ the state of society in the 
country, and its present appearance and condition.’ It seems 
to us quite natural, that Homer should have reckoned the know- 
ledge of present,things, 7@ tra, an accomplishment even of a 
prophet, whose chiet cealings are with futurity; and we cannot 
help lamenting, therefore, that Mr Leake should thus resolve 
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either to withhold from us altogether a view of the passing world, 
or to defer its publication until it shali have changed its tense, 
and come to partake rather of the character of records than of 
cotemporary details. We grieve to say, indeed, that we have 
discovered a disinclination to favouring us with things as they 
are, in other portions of the work. for instance, in page 162, 
Mr Leake says—* I have many documents, both in prose and 
verse, illustrative of the Suliote character and history, as well 
as information acquired by personal inquiry at Sali, and in the 
neighbouring districts; but the subject is so much connected 
with the general and actual politics of the country, that the en- 
tire publieation of them would not perhaps be jusiifiable at the 
present time.’ 

We do not clearly make out whether the author alludes to any 
danger which might accrue to his friends in Suli by the appear- 
ance of bis book in ‘Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane, or to him- 
self end his friends in England. From the tormer, unless liter- 
ature be rather more in request than we apprehend it to be in 
Albania, we think we may insure him at an easy rate; and as 
to the latter, we give him our honour, that in case of a rupture 
with Ali Pasha, or even the Great Turk himself, on account of 
his freedom of speech, we would, if domestic politics should 
take a happy turn, interfere with the King’s Cabinet to have Mr 
Leake secured, as the notable John Dennis wished to be, by 
name and with proper safeguards, in any and every subsequent 
treaty with these great potentates. 

We should have been more at a loss to account for this exces- 
sive reserve, had we not learned from his preface, that Mr Leake 
has been in the public service,—and heard it rumoured indeed 
that he was Resident at the Court of the Pasha of Albania. This 
diplomatic quality, however, we beg leave to hint, will be but a 
poor recommendation to his authorship ; and as it is by no means 
improbable that the Resident may look to higher powers than to 
us Reviewers for his final remuneration, he must not complain, 
if the weight of solid pudding on one side of the balance should 
make the ‘scale assigned to empty praise, kick the beam. It is 
to his former diplomatic pursuits, and application to the politics 
of Suli, perhaps, that we are to ascribe the admirable caution, 
with which he touches upon his important occupation, in that 
happy phrase, in which he alludes ‘ to the superior claims of 
public duty’ which prevented his construction of a map of 
Greece. Nor could it be a lighter motive, which precluded him 
from devoting more than four pages at the ead of his pretace, to 
that which a less responsible character might have made the prin- 
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cipal part, if not the whole of his volume, namely his tour; 
which, had it been detailed in the common form, might have 
degraded the author of the Researcies into a vulgar tourist, 
and permitted us to look upon the British Resident, employed 
© upon a special mission from his Majesty's Government,’ in no 
better a light than a mere traveller,—on a level with the Char- 
dins—the Tourneforts—the Chandlers— and the Bells. 

It is very apparent, however, from the general tone and con- 
tents of Mr L.’s volume, that he would abominate worse than the 
gates of hell, to be confounded with those peregrinators who fur- 
nish the world with a narrative of their low adventures in the ver- 
nacular idiom. No such vulgar familiarity or condescension for 
him! He now appears before us as a philologist solely; and his 
second avatar is to show him in his might, as a geogr: ipher, Also 
be it known, that in the pages before us, we have not quite samuch 
English as Greck ; and but a very little more Greek then Albanian, 
and hardly less Bulgarian than Albanian, and as much Wal- 
Jachian as “Bulgarian; together with a spice of the Tzakonic to 
fill up the creeks which the Shki ipetaric or Albanian dialect may 
have left in our heads. Even in the use of his own langage, Mr 
Leake does not condescend to run the risks of common com- 
position ; for he is so extremely delieate as to think it necessary 
to apologize, in his second page, for the ¢ too frequent occurrence 
of commonly, sometimes, and generally; and he is so anxious to 
avoid the visible repetition of whole words, that he has recourse 
to initials and conventional signs, by whic h the eye at least may 
be partially spared the horrors of tautelogy. The following 
sentence may serve as a specimen of this ingenious contrivance. 
« But it is sufficient to refer to any passage in the most vulgar I, to 
be convinced, that many of the words are H unaltered, which is 
never the case in Italian. In the future tense, R is more detective 
than It; but, on the other hand, in the practice of attaching the per- 
sonal pronouns to nouns, as enclitics, the K goes farther than any of 
the modern languages,’ &c. p. 69, 70. 

This sentence may appear at first a little cabalistie; and should 

make us grateful perhaps to Mr L. for not having communicated 
with us solely in the cyphers of his foreign office; but, on referring 
to page 2d, we find the key of R and H, which turn out to be re- 
presentatives of Romaic and Hellenic, ond we may perhaps ven- 
ture to guess that // stands for Jtalian ; so that the passage above 
eited is now not only more unintelligible, but also shorter by at 
least twenty-six letters than it would have been if the words had 
been written at length. Nothing, to be sure, is saved in sound ; 
but the stratagem is peculiarly adapted to works such as the 
present, secured by their matter and manner against the chance 
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of recitation. Finally, we conceive that nothing but the recol- 
lection of his m inisterigl dignity could have induced him to 
usher into the world the embryo grammars of a corrupted and 
of a barbarous tongue, in the shay ape of a costly quarto volume, 
value—or rather price—three guineas. He is pleased indeed to 
sav, that his book ¢ may add something to the stock of the philolo- 
eis? To us, however, it appears, that it will certainly take 
something from his stock ; and, if he is to give three guineas for 
every grammar, will induce him to change his trade ; at least if 
the philolog rists of the south resemble in any degree those of our 
Jatitudes. ‘That Mr Leake should seriously imagine, that there 
are lovers of language, or travellers, who mey want so conve- 
nient a pocket companion as his quarto, in such numbers as to 
ind lemnify his publisher, we can hardly suppose; and as we pro- 
fess to know no person or persons whom these presents may 
concern, we shall consider only how far the Researches can chal- 
lenge any interest from the common reader ;—and, for this pur= 
pose, we procecd to give a faithful analysis of their contents. 


The first section of fifty-one pages, contains an abstract of 
the grammar of the Romaic or modern Greek langu: age. The 
second section is composed of three pages and a half of f observa- 
tions on the*dialect and literature of the modern Greeks; of 
the nineteenth chapter of Luke given twice over; of part of 
Coray’s pretace to his edition of Heliodorus also twice over, 
ouce in Romaic and once in English ; of a dozen pages on the 
corruption of the same language ; and twenty more pages con- 
taining a catalogue of Romaic authors, whose names, books and 
hiograp hy, are “searcely suflicient to speckle the paper allotted 
for their enrolment. ‘The third section, amounting to about a 
hundred pages, is chiefly in the Greek character. The speci- 
mens from the Romaic are illustrated, sometimes by a literal 
translation, sometimes by a partial glossary—seventcen pages of 
it are occupied, though far from filled, by a poem called the 
Russ-Anglo-G: 1ul, alluded to both by the noble author of Childe 
Harold and by Mr Hobhouse in ‘his travels in Albania, but 
judged, most unaccountably, by both ef them, not worthy of 
insertion. ‘The tourth section has three pages of disquisition on 
the Tzakonic dialect, a tongue spoken in a district bordering on 
the west side of the guif of Nauplia, and five pages of a triple 
vocabulary in the T'zakonic, Rom: aic, and English tongues. ‘The 
fifth section discusses the pronunciation of the modern Greeks in 
twenty pages, and the present state of their education in twelve. 
‘Lhe first section of the second chapter gives twenty-two pages of 
en outline of Albanian history, and the geographical divisions of 
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the country. The next is composed of twenty-one pages of Al- 
banian grammar, and eighty-two of a vocabulary in English, Ro- 
maic and Shkipetaric. In the first section of the third chapter, 
the eye is relieved from the triple file of diminutive types, set in 
an intolerable expanse of well glazed white, by historical remarks 
on the Wallachians and Bulgariane—but these extend only to 
nineteen pages, and are brought up in the next section, with a 
quintuple array of tongues, KE nglish, Romaic, Albanian, Walla- 
chian, and Bulg: ian, put before us in that very ancient mode 
of writing called xs»d%, or columnar, and adopted with such 
success by the compilers of modern school vocabularies. With 
these pentagloss exercises the work concludes ; but not so the vo- 
jume. An appendix to note in page 165, occupies forty pages, 
and contains what Mr Leake calls ¢ the notice of a few passages 
in Mr Hobhouse’s travels in Albania "the second appendix 
comprehends twenty pages of modern Greek proverbs, with an 
English translation, and an additional glossary to help the reader 
to the construction of some of the preceding Greek specimens. 
An index and a list of errata, conclude the volume. 

From the foregoing synopsis, it will be observed that, except 


about seventy pages, the whole of the work before us, consists of 


grammar and vocabul: ary, and exercises, some in five, others in 
three, and others in two ‘languages ; and that, had Mr Leake not 
departed from his plan, to say a little about the Albanians, anda 
good dea] about Mr Hobhouse, he must ere this have submitted 
to take his place amongst those, than whom, as the ancient pro- 
verb said, there are, with the exception of the physicians, no 
sillier fellows on earth—* the grammarians.’ Ei ya iargsi gras, 
evowy ay ny Tey [ecceepecet ina y Mwgorrgor, Atheni. Lib. 15. pag. 666. 
From what we cau gather, as to the objects of Mr Leake’s am- 
bition, we had conjectured that he values himseli chiefly on his 
precision and accuracy ; both ve ry laudable requisites, no doubt, 
inacompiler of grammars. He accordingly takes the utmost care 
to apologize for any thing which he imagines may be considered 
as an impropriety of expression,— sometimes, it niust be owned, 
with ‘ a gravity would make you split.” The head aspirations 
will stand us in need here. * The modern Grecks make use of 
these in writing, but take no notice of them in utterance: thus 
the word “EAdqs is pronounced by them £//ines, and the ancient 
language Elliniki; but I have thought it better to use the esta- 
blished word Hellenic, even when ‘employing it in the manner 
of the modern Greeks.’ ‘This is just as if we were to say * the 
inhabitant of Italy calls himself Jradzano-—but 1 have thought it 
better to use the established word Jtalian,’ Mn his orthography, 
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Mr Leake is no less exquisite: thus Harem is always written by 
him Kharém; and Korai represents the famous physician resident 
at Paris, recognized by vulgar readers under the name of Coray. 
We can assure our readers, however, that Harem comes much 
nearer the Turkish word in sound, than his substitute; and that 
the celebrated Greek above mentioned, when he writes in Ro- 
man characters, spells his own name according to the method 
which the author of the Researches thinks it beneath him to 
adopt. We have before us at least the Paris edition of his Hip- 
pocrates, in the title page of which we read—‘ Par Coray, Doce 
teur en Medecine,’ Xc. _ He is obstinate likewise in spelling Por- 
tius, Porcius, although that learned author of the Romaic gram- 
mar had taken the liberty to make use of the ¢, and give himself 
out to the vulgar Latin world as Por/ius. This precision is por- 
tentous. 

Whatever definition of grammar may be most agreeable to 
philologists, it is clear that the purpose of a grammar should be 
to exhibit the rules according to which any given language is 
constructed ; or, ¢ to teach the art of using words properly in any 
such given tongue.” We defy any one, however, to learn any 
tongue from Mr Leake’s fifiy pages on the Romaic, which we 
conceive to be very clearly too long for a mere sketch of gram- 
matical varieties, and too short, if the author intended them as 
a complete introduction to the language. ‘That it is not an en- 
tire system of grammar, he is modest enough to own. We do 
not hesitate to say that the grammar of Simon Portius is far 
more satisfactory in every respect ; and as the Glossary of Du 
Cange, to which it is prefixed, is, we may aver, already in the 
hands of all who would think of purchasing the Researches, it 
was superfluous to treat us with this entertaining compilation, 
It is not impossible that Mr Leake caught this grammatic ma- 
nia during his residence amongst the Grecks, with whom the 
composition of these sort of treatises is so much the fishion, 
that the editor of the Romaic Literary Mercury at Vieuna, in- 
forms us, that there were in 1811 fifteen grammars in the press 
at one time. ['EPMHE ‘O AOPIOZ, wigid. oa. 294.] And Coray, 
in his Dreyerues Avrorysdves prefixed to the Precursor of the Hel- 
lenic library [¢#. «y) says roundly, that the man who burns a 
grammar, deserves better of his countrymen than he who com- 
poses one. ‘The reader may judge of the scarcity of the com- 
modity served up to us in this trash of tongues, when he is told 
that Romaic grammars are to be bought at Vienna, Venice and 
Trieste, for fifteen pence a piece ; and that we have now before 
us, half a score of these valuable essays, all of which put toge- 
ther hardly come to so much as the share of these fifty pages 
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in this three guinea volume. A translation of the CEolo-Doric 
Grammar of Christopolus was advertised in 1811; and this ad. 
vertisenient it was which prevented a prev ious traveller, Mr Hob- 
house, as he told us, from presenting the English reader with an 
extract of Portius in the Appendix to his volume. We can 
only repeat, that if it were necessary to disperse the rudiments 
of this language in a greater degree than the copies of Du Cange 
and the numerous grammars brought into the country by travel- 
lers could effect, the work before us should have been in another 
form, and, like the favourite Venus of Horace, ‘ parabilis faci- 
lisque.’ 



































We will not enter into a regular examination of the author’s 
philological qualifications —ce n'est pas l’affuire des honnétes gens, 
But some few observations we shall be bold to make; without 
alarming our readers with any great array of Greek types. Un- 
der the head of accenrs we are told, that ‘in writinz, the mo- 
dern Greeks make use of the grave, the acute, and the circum- 
flex accents, 7x the same manner as in Eellenic, as well in all rae 
dical words borrowed from the mother tongue as in foreign words 
adapted to Romaic grammar ;’ and that the position of these 
signs, © in all derivations and inflexions of declinable words, fol- 
lows the Hellenic rules ;’ so that £ to a Greek scholar familiar 
with the accentuation of the ancient language, the pronuncia- 
tion of the Romaic is not difficult.’ Of course, then, éuzi, the 
Romaic substantive verb, is accented like the Hellenic word fron 
which it is derived ;—let us try. tipel ris wording avd, iat. Scapul. 
Lexic. w, tipees oUudaves ... AIAAOTOL OIKIAKOI, Romaic 
Gramm. The fact is, that whilst the Hellenic verb, in the indi- 
cative present, varies its accent according to its position, the No- 
maic is invariably the same in this respect, and that the circum- 
stance is so notorious as to found an argument employed by 4 
correspondent in the Romaic Hermes for the Ist of August Is] l. 
Again, the words, Macros, Clgoyrjdros, masdis, Qyertior, esa, dum, 
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them in Romaic throw the accent on the last syllable. These 
words, with many others, are given by C hristopolus i in his Cdolo- 
Doric grammar [2a. 30. 31.] as a proof of the Doricism of the 
modern Greek ; but this Doricism will mot assist Mr Leake, who, 
when he uses the word Hellenic, means that Greek which we 
find in our Lexicons and commonly read,—and which if we fol- 
lowed, either in writing or speaking Romaic, would not, as he 
says, enable us to be correct, but, on the contrary, would in all 
these instances most egregiously mislead us. We may ac 'd, that 
Mr Leake would not, perhaps, accept of Chris stopo! us’s Doric 
derivations, which we find him make very light of in a note to his 
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Tist page--and it must be owned for an excellent reason—be- 
cause § he could only obtain a hasty perusal of the book in 
Greece.’ We may presume that the instructed Grecks are to- 
lerable judges of those peculiarities distinguishing their language 
from the mother tongue, which they conceive most worthy of 
investigation. ‘This investigation has naturally been one of the 
objects of the Romaic Hermes; and accordingly we find a cor- 
respondent in that Journal ehieres ng that the first duty of any 
one pretending to compose a Romaic grammar should be, to en- 
ter into a critical examination of alt of the eantient writers, for 
the discovery of those most necessary particles, the relative arti- 
cle with the expletive conjunction Mev, ‘he sudslantive verb, the As, 
and the Ox, * 

What attention our author has paid to the substantive verb, 
may be divined from that which has before been said upon the ac- 
centuation of its present indicative, In fact, not a single observa- 
tion is made in these Ftrsearches ion the changes which this verb 
has experienced in passing down. to our times, although its ap- 
parent anomalies form one ‘of the principal singalaritics of the 
modern idiom. He would not deign even to hint, that the third 
person tua might be from em, turned by the attic syncope in- 
tom, by the lonic epenthesis into fm, and thence by confusion, 
or ri athe r similarity of pronunciation, becoming twa.--- He 
says of éxcy that it stands for or resembles the Italian che 
[pp. 23. 40.]; and that for this * nelegant form’ is ofven substitut- 
ed o sais. True; and also orrs* 070s: and 05, as we find from the 
Hermes.+ Mr Leake, to say nothing of his mentioning only ond 
of four for Ins occasions ally resorted to as a substitute for the incle- 
gantércv, unacc ‘ountably neglects the very plausible defence lately 
set up for this indeclinat ‘le word; and indeed, if he had not copied 
so much literatim et verbatim om the Hermes, we should think 
he never had eeen this journal. Of & also he tells us nothing, 
but that it is the prefix of certain words, and signifies det. C ouk { 
ne not just have intimated that "As is found in ‘Hes yehius cvri re¥ 
iw, peers ev, and that, as the ancient Grecks said, digs as ious, 


* ny meerets % e: ces ra Dir onNOyyTETS OAD Te CUY TERME Te av werniey 
ouyyen Pia oie va é vente ave ee 7a ee rceyneesa Testo liccmea He Pla, 7 cya Pogin ov 
aedeor mite Toy [lov wmapawrArcwe ntixov cuvds i7peou" 78 umxextixoy pie sa’ te 
Ac, “ai Td Oa. EPMHS o AOL!O2. v4 to fovAscu. 1811. 

+ arros bE Toure iv awoBerXovew ws BaeSacor, Mera sieslovrces 33 ay: 
avTOD Td 6 owolOs’  orTis * Rares 9 4d wedasmov of EPM, | August I8ll. 
See also Lroverusl Avrongdis oA, we to the Mgodgoueos of Gray's Greek 
Library. Paris 1$05. 
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the moderns have tae a: Mwuer, and by the Doric change és, and 
by a natural ellipsis, as peep is only the same Doric 
form of the Homeric prototy) 
@s awoACITO Kal BARS OTIS FOLD “8 peZoe, OAA, E, X. 

Or why could he not condescend to mention that some Greek 
grammarians presume their As to be the a@s Tdeue of the Evan- 
gelist? The author inquires just as little into the other deside- 
vatum Se, All that he tells us is, that the use of the verb Xe, 
as a prefix to the indeclinable adjunct, from which it is derived, 
is more easily to be traced to the Hellenic than that of te, the 
other Romaic auxiliary. In short, Mr Leake, as far as rational 
analysis is concerned, is a decent copy of © the industrious and 
exact Cinonio, ’ for the remainder of whose panegyric we refer 

to the 63d page of the Ist volume of the Diversions of Purle "Ve 

One word more. He says, § @, ydérev, are used in calling 
* out to a person, and wog or pag, you fellow-friend, is fre- 

* quent in vulgar discourse ; 3 wPov, wiae, or eyed, alas; the first 
‘ borrowed from ‘Turkish, the second from Italian,’ (p. 42.) 
It is not easy to discover, from this sentence, whether je is 
Turkish, and é?ev, with the other word, Italian; or whether 
wpov is ‘Turkish, and the other e?, Italian. However, #@ev is 
neither Turkish nor Italian, but merely @ 03, the Doric form 
tor 2 93, as we find it in Epicharnius, a Doric poet quoted by 
Athenzeus, 90d tay xaxev; and it is the prototype, not the deri- 
vative, of of: all which deep learning we extract from the place 
whence Mr Li ake might have procured it at little pains, the 
aaanee ‘Aurogidies prefixed to the Precursor of Cor: ay’s Hel- 
lenic Library. If the author supposes gag? to be Turkish, be- 
-—_ a Turk may have used that exckmation in addressing him, 
we beg him to turn to the Lexicon either Romaic or Hellenic, 
and inform himself why such an epithet may be applied in vul- 
gar discourse, equivalent originally to * hillva, stupid!’ In ane 
other place (p. 161-), the observation is repented respecting sa, 
which is asserted moreover to be @ mark of ficvour—some such 
a mark of favour as that bestowed by Dr Johnson upe n Miss 
Somebody, ‘ that is, dearest, because you are a dunce.’ Mugs ga. 
gor. Rom. purges — avontes— Lat. stultus. Ital. pazzo. Lexicon ‘le- 
tragl. Geor. Constant. Venet. 1801. p. 597.--The Turks in 
Greece do make use of the word, but they were not the lenders 
of it to the Greeks. 

66 dxims — axoue, like the Italian ancora, is used to signify both 
wet and not yet (p. 42.) As Mr Leake has given two endings of 
this word, he should have added a third, which is found in the 
Lexicons, is occas sionally used by all Romaic writers, and by 
Coray invariably, who appears not to notice either of the tor: 
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quoted above, but has recourse to the termination in # for the 
support of a theory respecting the adverbs. We refer to the 
sentence in the Uzoyacpei, beginning Td dxoun  dxaun sis nosis 
yarns sivas rérLavoy --+<- 

‘ Timerts or timera, nothing, seems to be a corruption of évdirers,’ 
(p. 41.) We were about to lay hold of this extraordinary piece 
of igaorance in a man pretending to handle Greck grammati- 
cals; but a friend directed us to the errata, which formerly 
contained the printer’s, and is here dedicated to the author’s 
blunders. We there find, * Drie the sentence relating to tivore, 
‘in which there are several errors. The word ought to have 
‘ been enumerated amongst the pronouns, p. 25, and its ety- 
‘ mology is evidently timer, ‘something nearer: whence tixets is 
‘the orthography of the word, or with the paragoric ¢ rirors, 
‘ but not tiwera.’ Yet we must observe, that Mr L. has now 
leapt on the other side of the horse; for although his paragoric s 
cannot be brought to account for the use of rivera, yet in Ro- 
maic that form is customary, as weil as the other two modes of 
spelling, and should not therefore be omitted by a grammar 
writer, notwithstanding another author may confine himself to 
a single inflexion. In the Thesaurus of Gerasimus Vlachus, 
we find this inflexion placed first. sirere, rixeris. nihil niente. 
rien évdy, (p. S71, edit. Venet. 1801.) Mr Leake may say, that 
by orthography he means right spelling—not spelling; this will 
help him somewhat, and we advise him to make the remark 
in notes to his errata page. Modern authors have found out 
many ways of doubling upon their critics, (if we may use the 
expression), which were totally unknown to the ancient writers. 
If we are not caught in the text, we are brought up in the notes; 
if the notes fail, an appendix is spread for our apprehension ; 
and, to make the snare complete, a trap is here laid for us a- 
mong the erraia. Mr Leake has, we believe, the merit of the 
invention ; which has added the originating and compilating of 
the errata page, tnder the head of corrections and additions to 
the labours of the author himselt! A meritorious contrivance, 
itmust be owned; but to be permitted with some reserve, lest 
writers, like magicians, should raise up unsubstantialities, only 
to show their skill in laying them. The reader will see to what 
we allude, when we give him the following specimen of the form 
of words used by this master of the art in dismissing one of his 
own phantoms. In remarking upon this sentence of Mr Hob- 
house’s ‘Travels in Turkey, 6 the character of the Pargotes is a- 
monest the worst of the Albanians,’ Mr Leake (p. 413) puts— 
* This character of the Parghinides is not just; and they are 
Greeks, not Albanians.’ Iu the errata page we sce, ‘ dele the 
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words and they are Grecks, not Allanians—which is too unqua- 
lified a contradiction,’ &e. 

Now we really think tlrat this new methed, especially if em- 
ployed in the controversial parts of a work, gives the party who 
rescrts to it some advantages that can se: ree ely be considered as 
quite fair ; for while the error is flourishing away with the great. 
est boldness in the body of the book, few readers ever discover 
that its triumphs are annihilated by a correction at the end. It 
required the discernment of Ulysses to distinguish the Hercules 
whem he met in hell, from the hero who was drinking nectar 
in heaven with the lovely-limb’d Hebe; and it may be useful 
in us to inform the world, that the Mr Leake, who converses 
with them, is, in some portions of this work, only an E?twe, 
the actual author being in another place. We were our:elves on 
the point of coming to blows with the shadow, when we discov« 
ed the retreat of the substance. But to return to our philology, 

Mr Leake, we must say, has original ideas on the parts of 
speech—-for example, having defe rred the chapter of conjunctions 
nati} he comes to remark on the Albanian language, we find, un- 
der the heod conjuneti ion, ti doyis, ti rover, of what kind—and, 
stranger Still !! ge’ corer rotre—revihal--nolweithstanding ; in which 


-? 


choice instance we have « 2 preposition, ¢e an adjective, and 
seire a pronoun, sunk in this favourite indeclinable. Indeed, this 


flexible con junction is so well contrived, that the last of the triple 
joints ¢: an be occasio mally unscrewed, for the adaptation of ano- 
ther in flexion—tor the reader of Romaie will recollect to have 
seen p cdrer avr full as often as # cdcey rop20, His skill in deriva- 
tion wil] be divined from what ch « polars —collects—from 
ee2o tegether--trom Hellenic é##%.’ Does not Athenaus tell 
ws, that in ancient Greek there wore only three words ending i in 
gota? Hear what Mr Coray says of this Hellenic suds, * The 
masculine substantive o secertes, ” or ©an asse mblage, ’ is found in 
Hemer, and in subseq juent writers, the feminine, » esas t¥¢ meee, 
whence is the xa ézede of the Byzantine writers; or suey, the 
exdouoy Or oneds of the inhabitants of Crete; whence the #a% of 
the other Grecks. The learned author, however, sometimes 
condescends to treed safer ground,—as when he demonstrates 
that Patgaxes is derived from fargryes ; or in translating Migs. a. 
part the first, thinks it necessary to effix the Greek, that bis 
yeaders may sce his original, and chalieng ge, if they dare, the ac- 
¢uracy of his spirited version, 

Mi Leake’s classifications do not show a deep knowledge of 
principles ; and his reterences to bocks exhibit no signs of an 
necurate knowledge of their contents-—or even ot their titles. 
Lhus he says, § There is also a tetragloss lexicon in Romaic, 
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‘ Hellenic, French, and Italian, by George Konstantinii, of Jo- 
‘annina.’ In which simple description of a dictionary there are 
two blunders, each sufficient to show that he has never read either 
the book or the title. AEZIKON TETPATAQSEON -igixov Jeruda 
Ks Tiovaeas Taras Diarinrors, “EA Anvecny, asliy yes amhip Teaixceny Aatin- 


xis nai “Itadaxis, wearer wiv curtain xxi Pirowovndiv, nas bis Qos ay Siv 
eredn xs ove) TECTIOY KQNETANTINOY EZ INANNINOQN 
Which being interpreted, may be rendered, * A ‘Tetragloss 
‘ Lexicon, containing these four dialects, the Hellenic, the com- 
‘mon or vulgar Greek, the Latin, and the Italian :’ so that this 
dictionary is not a Romaic any more than an Italian Lexicon ; 
and what Mr Leake calls French, turns out to be Latin. Con- 
stantine’s Lexicon was printed at Venice in 1801, and is in some 
repute. In the same note, the author has these words, ¢ The 
‘ other Lexicons of Homaic, besides the old ones in Latin and 
‘ ancient Greek, by Du Cange, Meursius, Simon Porcius, and 
‘ Gerasimus Vlucho.’ Now, the dictionary of Gerasimus, who 
came from Crete to Venice in 1652, has been quoted betore, 
and was originally called * Thesaurus basis Quadrilinguis ;’ or 
@HSAYPOY THE ECKYKAONAIAIKHE BALERS TETPATAQSTSOS, 
Our edition by Scalotus, from the press of Glichi, of Joannina, 
published at Venice in 1801, bas a French interpretation ; but 
the original seems to have ‘contained Romaic, Latin, Italian, 
and Hellenic ;—-of the latter sometimes more than one synonime. 
At any rate, this Lexicon is not ax old one iu Latin and anctent 
Greek, as it is called by Mr Leake. 

We have not time at preseut to enter into a full examination 
of Mr Leake’s account of the modern Greek language; the 
use of which he is anxious to trace back to an earlier period 
than it is usually supposed to reach. ¢ ‘The scarcity of histori- 
* cal evidence during the four or five first centuries prece ding the 
* twelfth ; the total want of actual specimens of the xoin yrdava 
* of those ages ; and the nature of the question itself, which pre- 
* cludes precision, render it use less to aitempt to trace the aati- 
* quity of the dialect much farther.’ (p. 109.) He who chooses 
a period of five or six hundred years, for the fluctuation of a 
doubtful date, is scarcely sufficiently fixed and stable for con- 
tradiction ;—and yet we would observe, that Du Cange, who had 
before him the very writings referred to by our author, ta as strong- 
ly contended, that in the time of Anua Comnena at least, the 
speech of the people was not Romaic, and also that the usual 
composition at the last siege of Constantinople was not Romaic. 
It is remarkable, too, that Mr L. himself tells us, that of the 
ninety-five Greeks, who wrote from the year 1580 to the year 
4721, only one or two had recourse to the Romaic;—and cer- 
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tainly, it is rather improbable, that if that language had answer 
ed its present substantial form for so many centuries, only ‘a 
would have been found hardy enough to compose in their ver. 
nacular idiom 2? We may also remark, that im the Zreyacua! 
Avroasdies of Coray we find, that so late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the infinitives of the passive Doric aorists 
and Attic futures, after the auxiliary verb %ae, were preserved 
in the vulgar tongue unchanged, and without the elision of the 
x For, in a Romaic translation of the Manuel of St Augus- 
tine, printed at Rome in 1637, we see Siroves xeexdir and Sinn 
tous Aunjex, Now, the present defective inflexion of these infini- 
tives constitutes one of the most singular anomalies of the Ro- 
maie of the present day ; which, if we may trust Coray rather 
than Mr Leake, could not have been entirely the same as that 
of the beginning of the sevente enth cendéury. 

There are almost as many idioms as writers in Romaic, says 
Mr Leake, who wishes to controvert Mr Hobhouse’s triple di- 
vision of that tongue ;—but this may be the fact, without af- 
fecting the broader distinction as to the three kinds of Greek 
used by the moderns,—the Romaic+—the corrected Romaic—and 
the Hellenic. Mr Hobheuse calls the second sort ecelesrastical 
Greek ;—but in this, he has only followed Martin Crusius, 
which Mr L. does not not seem to know: And the triple division 
itself is familiarly recognized in the country, as Mr Leake might 
have seen in the Hermes for the 15th of June I81i, in which 
there is an essay upon the question proposed to the Philological 
Society of Bucharest, ‘ Jn what style of the Greek tongue should 
our writings be composrd ?’ In this essay, we find § the inquiry 
* here relates only to the dialect ef the Greek tongue, in which 

the light of science can be diffii-ed more or less amongst the 

whole n: ition, quickly and witheut obstacle; or rather, in what 

manner we should employ the ¢rv dialeets—the ancient, that 

now written, and the + ula 7] pebADey omrws meimcE vee petra Ligie™ 
Saucy tas teats “EAAnwines Oserterous’ thy marvev, tv viv Veawrny, xs THs 
Anuwdn, That now written is oh uinly the corrected Rownaie. 

Mr Leake’s thirty pages of cucine of Albanian history and 
geography, are comparatively easy reading, and we exhort his 
readers to make the most of thems; as, with the exception of 
18 pages on the Bulgarians and Wallachians, they will hght up- 
on little more Engtish mm the remainder oi the volume. To make 
amends, however, he will find a large store of Shkipetarie phi- 
Jology, with near 100 pages of vocabulary, some of it arranged 
in five magnificent columns of no ve ry classic: ilorder. We give 
2 brick of this Babel, to serve, like that dis splay od by the pe 
ent in Hierocles, for a specimen of the whole building. 
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English. Romaic. | Albanian. | Wallachian. \ Bulgarian. 
When kill - pmeray va oQal, our karte thérne | kéndu se talle |kéka ta 
(tagliare)| zakoliact 
the butchersisyacdmides - - |kasapet - |khasukli -  - \kasapite 


fat meat - |yeias waxy - - |mis temaim | karre kridse |méro tépelo 
s 


grasso 

take[apart]a wdens - - - |te mars - |selei - = jta zemis 

of the tail -|axra ray ovgay - |pe bisti - |tela koate - jop opdskata 
| | scauda 


With this motley mixture of strong apothegms and polyglott 
philology, ends the body of the work ;—but then comes an Ap- 
pendix, of full forty pages, to a note devoted to what the au- 
thor calls Ais duty ;—that is, ta king to pieces Mr Hobhouse’s 
travels in Albania. Now, we really cannot pass this over.— 
His duty indeed !—We beg leave to put the gentleman right.— 
It is oe duty. If authors in quarto are to review each other, what, 
we would ask, is to become of us, whose natural aliment is the 
blood and blunders of book-makers? Mr Leake surely has not 
considered the matter; ora person of his importance would never 
have stooped to play the part of an interloper in our humble calling. 
—We will tell Mr Leake more:—He will net make a good re- 
viewer ;—and, upon sight of this essay-piece, we should certain- 
ly decline taking him into our employment on any terms.—He 
has too much gall~and _ too little vi gour, for our purposes.— 
He would be getting us perpetua lly into ser: ipes ;—and could 
help but little, we suspect, in getting us out of them. We 
should have been not a little e mbarrass¢ d, at least, if the follow- 
ing sentence had appeared originally in any of our ps ages * The 

sketch } ere given by Mr Hobhouse of the hi: tory of the Vezir Ali, 
Ticks to be very incorrect. The love of the marvellous, for which 
the Greeks are so 1 otorious, is never more shown among them than 
when speaking of this extraordinary man. The Albanian Vasiky, 
to whom Mr Hobhouse was indebted for so much information, was 
in my service when the travellers arrived at Joa4nnina, and was ree 
commended to them by me, for his Albanian virtues of activity and 
fidelity. I should not, however, have thought of plac ing much cone 
fidence in his accuracy or intelligence re. Asto the word cotfave men- 
tioned in this little history, it may add to the embellishment of the 
story, but can hardly be correct, as Ali’s ancestors have been lords 
of ‘Tepe léni for several generations; and his father Veli was a Pasha 
fur many years before his death.’ 

Now from this, if we had written it, we could not well have 
disputed that it was to be inferred, jirst, that Mr Hobhouse 
implicitly trusted the truth of his servant's narratives, and fa- 
vonred the public with them; second/y, that he had said that 
Ali Pasha’s father lived in a cottage; and thirdly, that he did 


+ 3 st 
not know who the father of the said ‘person ° 


é 
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condition, or where his abode; and therefore we should real. 
ly have been at a loss what to say for ourselves, if any coy 
respondent had simply quoted upon us the original words of 
the author of whom we were speaking, as follows.—* His 
father was a Pasha of two tails, but of no great importance. The 
most consideral:le prince of that time was one Coul Pasha, a Visier, 
and Jord of great part of Albania. At the death of his father, Ali 
found himself possessed of nothing but his house at Tepelene ; and 
it is not only current in Albania, but reported to be even the boast 
of the Vizier himself, that he began his fortune with sixty poras and 
a musket. Our attendant Vasilly (whose authority I should not 
mention, had it not been confirmed by every thing I heard in the 
country) assured me, that he recollects, when a boy, to have seen 
Ali (then Ali Bey) in his father’s cottage, with his jacket out at 
elbows ; and that, at that time, this person used to come with par- 
ties from Tepelene in the night, and seize upon the flocks of the 
villages at enmity with him.’ We are afraid it would be thought 
rather awkward in us to say, that we had really mistaken Ali 

tasha’s father’s cottage, for Vasilly’s father’s cottage ; or that 
we had actually overlooked the author’s distinct notice of the 
rank and condition of the former. In like manner, we should 
have been not a litile annoyed if it could have been proved upon 
us, that we had quoted Mr Hobhouse’s 688th page for his ‘ de- 
* cided opinion, that it would be vain to look for the Trojan 
¢ plain of Strabo in that of Kumkale ;’ when the fact was, that 
in that page the unfortunate author was speaking of the plain 
of Ghicle as in epposition to that of Kumkale; and that the 
scope of his whole dissertation was to prove, that the Trojan 
plain of Strabo, and that 6f Kuinkale, were one and the saine. 
The passage, however, in the lucubration of this volunteer 
critic, which we should have liked least to have seen in our 
pages, is the indirect and unjust attack which he makes upon 
the account of a transaction of which he himself had no person- 
al knowledge. 

* Not having been at Constantinople since the time of the events 
which form the subject of the latter part of Mr H.’s fifty-first chap- 
ter, I have no right to throw any doubt upon his narrative of the 
late revolution from my own personal knowledge ; yet I have some 
cause for believing, that he would have found reason to distrust the 
accuracy of many parts of his information, if he had taken more 
pains to consult persons now in England, who, from their official! 
situations or longer residence, had better means of attaining to a 
knowledge of facts,’ &c.—Leake, p. 439. 

Now, with whatever caution it is done, it is impossible to de- 
ny, that our author here accuses Mr Hobhouse of having given 
an entrue statement of the revolution at Constantinople, and 


" se eels 
neglected to consult official and authentic sources of information. 
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Having fixed him in a pésture for reproof, we must now inform 
Mr Leake, that had fe examined the cabinets of the Foreign 
Office, he might there have seen that very paper, from the re~ 
peated perusal of which, corrected and illustrated by personal re- 
ference to the sources whence the document was derived, the 
suspected account of the revolutions of Constantinople was en- 
tirely composed. 

That we may not be suspected, however, of feeling more 
jealousy of Mr Leake’s critical qualifications than we really do, 
we shail carry this review of the reviewer no farther—but leave 
him and his quarto to partake of that repose which they have so 
liberally bestowed on their readers. 


we 


Arr. VI. Additional Observations on the Effects of Magnesia, 
in preventing an Increased Formation of Uric Acid: With Re- 
marks on the Influence of Acids upon the Composition of the 
Urine. By Wittiam Tuomas Branpe, Esq. F. RS. Prof. 
Chem. R.I. Communicated by the Society for improving 
Animal Chemistry. From the Phil Trans. for 1813. Part LI. 


I" our Number for November 1810 (vol. XVII. p. 155), we 
pursued, with a minuteness which the singular importance of 


the subject demanded, the analysis of all the papers respecting 

calculi, that had recently appeared in the Philosophical Trans- 

actions. The practical result was, that the solvents proposed in 

later times for the stone had shared the fate of their predeces+ 

sors; which, however inefficient, had in one instance been pa- 

tronized by Parliament ; * that moa no means of diminish- 
i 


ing calculi already formed had been discovered, preventives had 
been sought for with some appearance of succesg; and that by 
their means, there seemed reason to expect thé Bnowletize of a 
method, both of preventing nuclei being formét in the kidneys, 
and of preventing the further increase of calculi actually existing 
in the bladder. ‘The greater number.dfqecases arise from con- 
cretions of the uric acid formed in the kidneys, and carried 
through the ureters into the bladder, where they become the 
foundation of calculi; and the accretions consist most frequent- 
* 

* The Legislature voted a large sum of money to a female:emnpi+ 
tic of the name of Stevenson for a solvent, upon the faith of a case 
hever ascertained, the body not having been examined.—Of course 
we cannot afford a monument to Sir John Moore! 
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ly of the same acid, though often mixed with other sulistances, 
Mr Brande and ‘others have acc ordingly proposed the exhibi- 
-tion of alkaline substances, especially magnesia, with a view to 
‘neutralize this acid in its formation, and thus carry it off 
‘through the alimentary canal. A few cases were at that time 
detailed, which appeared to countenance this doctrine ; and we 
expressed a hope, that the subject would be further pursued, 
and more facts collected, with a view of ascertaining how far 
the method of attacking the acid in the stomach is effectual to 
prevent uric acid from appearing in the regions of the urina 
secretions, and how far administering the alkaline earths is al 
ways a safe remedy. The paper now before us contains a con- 
siderable number of valuable facts,—happily of a nature very 
‘consolatory to humanity, suffering as it has long done without 
any palliative under this most excruciating torment. . The in- 
quiries of Mr Brande are directed to the effects pea by 
‘magnesia, and to the indication of the cases in which its use may 
prove pernicious. 

The case first described is in the patient’s own words, and de 
serves particular attention on two accounts.—The cure was ef- 
fected, without any preconceived opinion in favour of the mag- 
nesia, which was taken under no idea of its curing or prevent- 
ing the stone; and the patient, after having been unquestion- 
ably attacked severely, has survived above twenty-five years.— 
He was violently seized twenty-seven years ago with pains in 
the loins, and the other symptoms of gravel. After suffering 
for nine mintiths: a stone passed into the “bladder, and was soon 
after voided ;—it was followed by much red crystalline sand. 
“The patient then used Perry’s solvent and the lixivium; but 
the pains and the red deposite in the urine continued. A scden- 
tary life, added to this habit, produced sleeplessness and indi- 
‘gestion ; to relieve which, he took magnesia every night for a- 
bout eight ‘months, in doses of a tea-spoonful or two. ' Being 
now quite well, he left it off, unless when acid humours re- 

“mind him of it, when he again has recourse to this mild and 
gentle medicine. He bas never since had either the pains or red 
deposite, and is now fifty-seven years old.—The tendency to cal- 
culus was here very strong; the ‘alkalics had failed; and the mag- 
nesia apperrs to have successfully attacked the acid, and pre- 
vented the formation-of uric calculi and sand. 

In another instance, a young person subject to heartburn and 
dyspepsia, was violently attacked with gravel at the same age 
with the last patient; and after trying diluents in vain, and re- 
ceiving but slight and temporary relief trom strong alkaline medi- 
cines, be was ‘for the space of above four months relieved entire- 
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ly from the complaint by the use of magnesia every night and 
morning. The deposite of red sand wholly ceased. But he ap- 
pears to have persevered too long in the use of this kindly mc- 
dicine; for he was now attacked with a deposite of sand; and in- 
creasing the quantity of magnesia, or taking alkaline medicines, 
only made it more copious. On examining the deposite, our au- 
thor found it to have changed its character ; consisting not, as 
before, of uric calenli and sand, but of magnesian and calca- 
reous phosphates. ‘The magnesia was therefore given up, and an 
opposite course pursued ; but our au:hor does not, either here or 
in the sequel of his paper, when describing the effects of the 
phosphates and their cure, relate the conclusion of this re~ 
markable case; the more interesting, because a strongly acidu- 
lous habit seems to have been somewhat changed by the alka- 
line regimen; and the nature of the urinary deposite being 
changed, some data for affixing limits to the use of that regi- 
men, appear to be affurded, We are, however, thus led to the 
second series of cases and observations, viz. those respecting 
white sand or calculi of phosphates, in which magnesia and o- 
ther alkaline substances predominate. | Such concretions well de- 
serve our notice, as they generally form a part, at least, of the 
larger calculi. 

Mr Brande renders ample justice to Dr Woollaston as the 
first person who ascertained the composition of white sand to be 
an ammoniacal phosphate of magnesia, sometimes mixed with 
phosphate of lime. He also recommended, in such cases, the 
use of acid medicines. This important suggestion was made in 
1797, in the Philosophical Transactions. ‘The facts now re- 
corded by our author confirm the doctrine of his predecessor, 
and ascertain more particularly the fit mode of treatment for 
those alarming cases. 

A gentleman of fifty years, after being cut for the stone, was 
severely attacked with gravel. Unequivocal symptoms of stone 
then appeared ; and, after much labour, by the aid of a very 
smart and stimulant drastic medicine, he passed a calculus weigh- 
ing eight grains, which our author does not appear to have ex- 
amined; * and a great deal of red sand mixed with ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphate. Soda water increased the triple phos- 
phate, and diminished the proportion of the uric acid. Muri- 
atic acid was therefore given; the red sand reappeared; and 
a uric calculus was voided. He was relieved, and the deposite 

Aad 

* The stone formerly extracted had an uric nucleus, and was 

chiefly composed of phosphates. 
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gradually went off, by the free use of water highly impregnated 
with carbonic aeid, and sometimes using vegetable acids. 

A boy, after being cut for the stone, had a constant deposite 
of the white sand. Citric acid, in doses of eight grains, three 
times a-day, afterwards increased to twenty, almost wholly took 
the eomplaint away ; but if he ever intermitted the use of the 
acid for even four and twenty hours, the deposite returned with 
other unpleasant symptoms, especially an irritation in the blad- 
der. The resumption of citric acid always removed both the 
deposite and the irritaticn. At the end of three months, the 
urine seemed no longer to have so extraordinary a disposition to 
deposit phosphates. The citric acid was given up, and he 
is now quite well. A similar case oceurred of a gentleman who 
always has a white deposite, when he omits an acid regimen. 
When first attacked, he was tried with the mineral acids; but 
these did not succeed. The cure was effected by the vegetable 
ones, and acidulous food and drinks. ‘The mineral acids prove 
too strong for the stomach and bowels. A third instance is given 
in the case of an old gentheman of eighty, who had been twice 
cut for the stone, and had suffered wnder calculi from a diseased 
prostate gland. His cure from the white sand was effected prin- 
cipally by carbonic acid. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate all the inferences which may 
be drawn from these cases. They have already been stated as 
we proceeded ; but the most material one is, that uric calculi, 
or red sand, are best prevented by magnesia, while carbonic 
vegetable acids most successfully relieve from the formation of 
phosphates, or white sand. ‘The body of evidence illustrating 
this important subject, is considerably mcreased, and a reason- 
able prospect held out of subduing the most ordinary kinds of 
dein complaints. We have, then, almost seen the fulfilment 
of the hope formerly expressed, that the eflicacy of magnesia 
might be completely proved in uric calculi; and that we * scarce- 
ly despaired of living to see the phosphates themselves attacked 
by the healing art, and yielding to some equally simple and sale 
remedy.’ 

It would be extremely gratifying to learn a few more particu- 
Jars, touching the exhibition of these medicines, especially of 
magnesia. Medical men, we believe, are divided upon the 
question of its harmlessness, when there is no acid in the sto- 
mach upon which it may operate. Some hold that where the 
habit is predisposing to gout, and a disposition to calculous 
complaints, may be expected to exist, as well as where there is 
nierely a tendency in the stomach to form acids, a portion ot 
magnesia may be taken regularly every day, especially at night. 
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that if it meets any acid, it neutralizes it and carries it off with 
a slightly drastic effect ; and that if no acid is formed for it to 
work upon, it lies inert, and passes off through the alimentary 
canal, But the question is, whether in this case it does so pass 
off harmless? It is possible that injury may be done by the 
lingering of the earth in the stomach or intestines, when no 
drastic effect aids its expulsion. It is possible that it may form 
a nucleus of calculous accretions, or augment those alveady ex- 
isting. Besides, there is much good sense in the rule of taking 
medicine of every kind, how harmless soever, only when it is 
wanted. It can rarely happen that the stomach should be ac- 
tively forming acid without some symptom in the shape of heart- 
burn, &e.3 and it may be carly enoxgh to take the alkaline earth 
when the acid begins to be fut. 

‘The same rule of prudence from our necessary iguorance of 
the whole effects of even the most friendly and innocent medi- 
cines, renders it expediext to take as little of the earth in ques- 
tion as will suffice to neutralize the acid. It is needless to ob- 
serve, that the purer the substance is, the better. It should be 
free, not merely from grosser impurities, but from carbonic 
acid, in order to avoid producing flatulency, and in order to fa- 
cilitate its union with the acid which it is intended to act upon. 
In every view, therefore, calcined magnesia * has a prodigious 
advantage over the ordinary preparation, and even over any 
carbonate, though in other respects pure ; for it will neutralize 
more readily, and in greater quantity; and consequently a 
smaller dose will suffice. This is of inestimable consequence, 
where the case requires a daily nse of the medicine, perhaps for 
some months. But another remark may be added upon the 
same point. 4&t is well known to chemists, that a body in its 
nascent state is extremely different in its habitudes from the 
same body when perfectly formed. ‘Thus acids, at the instant 
of their formation, have a different affinity for other bodies from 
what they show when in their ordinary state; and many import- 
ant chemical phenomena, otherwise inexplicable, are easily re- 
solved by attending to this distinction. It seems very probable, 
that the acids generated in the stomach are, when in their nas- 
cent state, acted on by alkaline substances more powerfully than 
when perfectly elaborated. If, therefore, a small quantity of 
magnesia be administered at the instant of incipient acidity, it 
will probably do as much as many times the quantity taken when 


* The celebrity of Mr Henry’s preparation is well grounded. 
Yhey who have not tried it, can hardly imagine how greatly superior 
ut is in purity and efficacy. 
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the stomach is filled with acid. We presume it is on this prin- 
ciple that some medical men recommend the use of magnesian 
lozenges at or immediately after a full meal, when the stomach’s 
powers of digesting might be supposed too severely tried. 

The use of soda water is illustrated by the remarks and cases 
above analyzed. The constant drinking of it, for the sake of its 
briskness or fixed air, when no acid exists in the stomach, has 
for many years been a freak of fashion in this country, and may 
perhaps have done harm in many cases. Itisa singular fact, 
that in some parts of England, especially where manufacturing 
labour has given rise to habies of indigestion, heartburn, and 
other sy mptoms of dyspepsia, the use ‘of this bever rage has de- 
scended to the lower orders, and has even produced the salu- 
tary effect of expelling spirituous liquors. We believe, where no 
acid exists in the stomach, and a person only desires a brisk, 
spirited and slightly stimulant draught, simply serated water 
would be more salutary. 

For the served nature of these notices, we presume even the 
scientific reader will re quire no apology. They all relate, not 
merely to heartburn, acidity, or other symptoms of imperfect 
digestion (though these are not very slizht evils), but to the 
cause and the cure, or at least the prevention, of one of the most 
severe maladies which visit the human frame; and minuteness 
or prolixity is never to be dreaded upon topics so interesting 
to the happiness of mankind. 


* 

Art. VII. A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in 
Russia, embellished with Plans of the Battles of the Moskwa, 
and Malo-Jaroslavitz, containing a faithful description of the 
affecting and interesting scenes of which the author was an eyes 
witness. By EuGENE ‘Lasaume, Captain of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Engineers, Ex-officer of the Ordnance of Prince 


kugene, &c. &c. pp. 412. London, 1814. 


Ws though the greatest curse and reproach of humanity, 

is nevertheless the most popular and interesting of all 
themes; nor is there any thing which rivets the attention of 
pacific readers in such deep dc igh it, as the story of battles and 
sieges, and all the accidenis and agonies of an eventful cam- 
paign :—Not surely because they rejoice in the existence of such 
complicated and wide-wasting wretchedness, or approve of the 
motives or principles of those by whose ambition it is created— 
but from feelings of a far kinder and more generous description. 
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It is not with the soldier, as the destroyer of his species, or the - 
tool of unprincipled aggression, that mankind generally sympa- 
thize ; it is his apparent devotion to the public cause, and his 
generous contempt of danger, that consecrate his character in 
the common estimation, and secure to his exploits the tribute of 
universal applause. It is matter also of natural and eager curi- 
osity, to trace the movements of the mind, under the extraor- 
dinary excitation to which it is roused by the events of war. We 
are anxious to examine the human character, under the new 
and striking light in which it is thus exhibited ; and the words 
and deeds of those who are engaged in such agitating scenes, 
will always, on this account, be tound to afford the richest ma- 
terials both for anecdote and description. 

Such seem to be the sources trom which every judicious nar- 
rative of military events must derive its chief interest. But, in- 
dependent of these general causes, the expedition of Bonaparte 
into Russia, of which the present work is stated to contain a 
circumstanUal account, possesses, both in itself and in the re- 
sults which followed, claims to attention fur surpassing those of 
which any other military narrative can boast. ‘The army which 
was destined for the subversion of the Russian empire, exhibited 
a rare combination of all that was most precious 1m the military 
art. It formed the grandest display of human power whicia’ 
the world had ever seen, whether we look to the quality and 
equipment of the troops, the genius, talent, and devotion of 
the leaders, or to the extraordinary and enterprizing charac- 
ter of its hitherto victorious chief. Its first expluits were suit- 
able to the fame which it had acquired. It swept like a tor- 
rent over the countries exposed to its ravages; nor did the op- 
position which it encountered, ever scem for a moment to dis- 
turb the uniform rapidity of its astonishing march. ‘The sudden 
destruction of this immense power, and of the system which it 
upheld, is one of those extraordinary revolutions in human af- 
fairs which rouses the most indifferent to reflection. ‘The mind 
is for a moment subdued by an irresistible impression of moral 
awe, when it contemplates those dispensations of an over-ruling 
Providence, which in an instant, and by a train of incidents so 
strangely combined, bring to nothing the prou id fancies of man. 
If, when Ni apoleon, in the imposing ‘altitude of anticipated con- 
quest, was bursting into Russia at the head of this immense ar- 
ny, it had been foretold that he should in so short a period, be 
dethroned and sent to a sequestered island, no one could have 
conceived by what process such mighty results were to be 
brought about. At home, his power seemed to be more firmly 
established than ever; and the system of subordination under 
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which he had arranged the various states of Europe, was rapid- 
ly acquiring consistency from policy and from habit. They had 
indeed no prospect of resisting him with success ;—their obe- 
dience was secured by the conviction which generally prevailed 
of his irresistible power ;—and a singular concurrence of circum- 
stances thus seemed to ensure the brilliant prosperity of his 
reign. But, under those fair appearances which the system ex- 
hibited of stability and strength, the principle of its destruction 
was gradually ripening in the presumption of its chief; who 
having won his way, by a series of extraordinary achievements, 
to the empire of Europe, seemed to grow giddy with the eleva- 
tion to which he had risen; and forgetting that the foundation 
of his previous successes had been laid in policy and in wisdom, 
began to entertain some blind and extravagant confidence in his 
own good fortune, and in the success of every enterprize planned 
under the auspices of his name. It was under this excess of 
presumption that he hurried his armies to perish under the ri- 
gours of the Russian winter ; and the failure of this expedition, 
accompanied by the destruction of his military force, led, by a 
very natural process, to the overthrow of his power. 

‘Lhe author of the work before us was engaged in this me- 
morable aud ill-fated enterprise, us one of the engineers of the 
Fourth Corps, commanded by Eugene Beauharnois ; and, in a 
short and striking preface, assures ys, that he merely relates 
what came under his own personal observation. Being in the 
habit of daily recording the most remarkable events which oc- 
curred, it was by the light of the flames of Moscow, he inforn s 
us, that he penned the story of its conflagration. In like man- 
ner the narrative of the unfortunate passage of the Boresina, 
was written on the banks of that river ;—and the plans of the 
different battles were taken on the ground on which they were 
fought. The difficulties which he had to overcome in the pro- 
secution of such a work, may be easily conceived. Struggling, 
with his companions in arms, against the most urgent wants of 
nature—benumbed with cold, and tormented with hunger—un- 
certain, at the rising of the sun, if he should see its parting rays— 
and doubting, at night, if he should see the morrow’s dawn,--he 
was yet animated with an irresistible desire of life, that he might 
perpetuate the remembrance of the extraordinary events which 
were passing before him, and do justice to the courage and con- 
stancy of those brave warriors, who, though they were perishing 
in distant deserts unpitied and unknown, never uttered, even in 
their last extremities, a single sentiment unworthy of their for- 
mer fame. He pursued this melancholy task, generally at night, 
beside a wretched fire, under a temperature of ten or twelve de- 
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grees of the centigrade thermometer, and surrounded. by his 
dead and dying companions. 

Such is the striking and affecting account of the circumstances 
under which the author collected the materials of his interesting 
narrative, and of the motives which led to its publication. Nor 
are we disposed to call in question the general truth of his re- 
presentation ; for his descriptions, however powerful and strik- 
ing, bear not the least mark of exaggeration. Plain facts are 
narrated ; and though they may be occasionally thrown toge- 
ther with some degree of art, so as to heighten the general ef- 
fect of the picture, we have no doubt that the representation 
falls far short of the reality. We cannot avoid remarking, how- 
ever, that several of the stories which he introduces, rather e- 
vince a disposition to the romantic; and though we have no 
doubt of the correctness of every single circumstance narrated, 
there is evidently too great an anxiety to produce effect; and 
the risk is, that in this way, though no individual fact be mis- 
represented, the whole story has probably received a colouring 
considerably more rich and harinonious than would have been 
discovered in the reality, 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a short ab- 
stract of M. Labaume’s narrative, with such occasional extracts 
as shall appear interesting. ‘The times are coming, we trust, 
when such legends will have more of novelty and interest than 
our long familiarity with similar seenes permits us yet to ascribe 
tothem. ‘The preparations for the invasion of Russia being 
completed, the chief officers of the Grand French Army were 
ordered to join their respective corps about the middle of May 5 
and at the same time Napoleon arrived at Thorn, to assume the 
general direction of the campaign. On the 24th and 25th June 
the Niemen was passed; and by the end of July, the head- 
quarters were established at Witepsk. The fourth corps, to 
which our author was attached, proceeded, after crossing the 
Niemen, by a different route from that of the main army, and, 
in the course of its march, experienced incredible hardships 
from the state of the roads, which generally lay through im- 
mense forests, or across marshes, on which the trunks of trees 
were laid to render the passage practicable. The towns through 
which it passed were chiefly inhabited by Jews, remarkable for 
their extreme dirtiness ; and, owing to the scarcity of provisions 
‘which already prevailed, the army was forced, it is said, to pil- 
lage the inhabitants for subsistence. Its march, accordingly, 
carried terror along with it; the peaceable population were a- 
larmed by the horrible tumult which announced its arrival ; 
and at the village of New-'lyoki, the generals, on entering the 
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city, were met by a crowd of Jews, followed by their women 
and children, who threw themselves at their feet, imploring, but 
in vain, their protection against the licentiousness of the troops. 

Bonaparte having spent some time at Wilna and Witepsk 
in orgauizing a new system of internal administration, proceed- 
ed to put his army in motion for the accomplishment of its ulte- 
rior objects; and on the 16th August, afier some rapid march- 
ing, his whole force was concentrated in the vicinity of Smo- 
Jensko. Our author, who was posted at a small village on the 
right in reserve, here learned that the town had been stormed 
after a sanguinary combat, during which it was set on fire by 
the Russians. On the 19th he entered the place with his corps; 
and his description of the scene which he witnessed, presents an 
afflicting picture of the horrors of war. 

* In every direction we marched over scattered ruins and dead 
bodies. Palaces, still burning, offered to our sight only walls half 
destroyed by the flames, and, thick among the fragments, were the 
blackened carcases of the wretched inhabitants whom the fre had 
consumed. The few houses that remained were completely filled 
by the soldiery, while at the door stood the miserable proprietor 
without an asylum, deploring the death of his children, and the loss 
of his fortune. The churches alone afforded some consolation to the 
unhappy victims who had no other shelter. The cathedral, cele- 
brated through Europe, and held in great veneration by the Rus- 
sians, became the retuge of the unfortunate beings who had escaped 
the flames. In thts church, and round its altars, were seen whole 
families extended on the ground. On one side was an old man just 
expiring, and casting a last look on tue image of the saint whom he had 
all his life invoked ; on the other was an infant whose feeble cries the 
mother, worn down with grief, was endeavouring to hush, and while 
she presented it with the biea:t, her tears dropped fast upon it. 

* In the midst of this desolation, the passave of the army into the 
interior of the town, formed a stiiking contrast. On one side was 
seen the abject submis:ion of the conquered—on the other the pride 
attendant upon victory: the former had lost their all—the latter, 
rich with spoil, and ignorant of defeat, marched proudly on to the 
sound of warlike music, inspiring the unhappy remains of a vanquish- 
ed population with mingled fear and adnuration.” p. 97-99. 

It was generally imagined in the French army, tbat after the 
capture of Smolensko, Bonaparie would rather endeavour to 
secure the footing which he hid gained in the Rassiaa territo- 
ry, than, at such an advanced period of the season, push on. 
his army to new ‘enterprizes ;—that for this purpose, fortitying 
Smolensko and Witepsk, which, by their position, command- 
ed the narrow space between the Dwina and the Nieper, and 
afterwards taking possession of Riga, he would turn his atten- 
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tion to the organization of Poland ;—and that in particular he 
would be anxious to provide good quarters for his troops dur- 
ing the winter; from which, being refreshed from the fatigues 
of the late active campaign, they might be ready to issue to new 
conquests with the first gleam of spring. But such a slow pro- 
cess of conquest was not congenial to the ardent spirit of Na- 
poleon, who was fesoived at all hazards to prosecute his wild mi- 
litary adventure into the interior of Russia. 

With this view, the very day after the capture of Smo- 
lensko, the cavalry, under the king of Naples, and part of the 
artillery, to which Marshal Ney soon afterwards reunited his 
corps, were on the road to Moscow in pursuit of the Russians 5 
and about the 4th September, the whole French army was con- 
centrated in front of the entrenched position of Mejuisk, whtere 
the Russians bad resolved to hazard a general action in defence 
of Moscow. ‘The fourth corps, alier leaving Smolensko, march- 
ed along the flank of the grand army. ‘The country, through 
which it passed, was in general completely destroyed;—the towns 
were burnt, and the castles pillaged. “Occasionally, however, 

attle were found grazing in the fields, and there were inhabitants 
in the villages. On re aching the plain of the Nieper, the rising 
grounds on the right were observed tobe well cultivated; andfrom 
the smoke of the villages, it appeared that they bad not been 
abandoned. Their peaceable inhabitants were remarked gazing 
from the tops of the hills on the march of the troops, anxious 
to discover whether they were coming to trouble the peace of 
their humble abodes. About the latier end of August, the Vice- 
roy’s corps reached the town of Viasma, which was newly built, 
and contained 10,000 inhabitants. By the time the French en- 
tered it, it was in flames; and before they left it, was almost 
entirely destroyed. On the road, also, they met with several 
magnificent castles entire! y laid waste. One of them had pos- 
sessed a fine garden, with beautiful walks tastefully arranged :— 
but it was soon completely pilleged. The furniture was every 
where broken to pieces. Fragments of the finest china lay scat- 
tered about in the garden ; and valuable prints, torn from their 
frames, were lefi to be blown about by the winds. On the 4th 
September, the fourth corps ¢flected its junction with the van- 
guard of the main ariny, commanded by the King of Naples, 
who was distinguished from afar by his white plume, animat- 
ing the troops to the combat. He was immediately joined by 
the Viceroy; and the consultation of chose distinguished officers 
was calmly continued under the fire of the enemy’s batteries, 
which was every minute killing some of those around them. 

‘The next day (5th Sept.) the King of Naples, ardent in pure 


& 
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suit, and rapidly advancing with the fourth corps on his flank, 
the army soon came in sight of the entrenched position of the 
Russians. On the right was the abbey of Rototskoi, covered 
with coloured tiles, which, reflecting the rays of the sun through 
the cloud of dust raised by the cavalry, served to heighten, by its 
brilliant and picturesque appearance, the gloomy aspect of the 
surrounding scenery. ‘The army of Kutusoffhad been forced 
to retire on an eminence which it had entrenched; and, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the Viceroy, followed by his staff, 
proceeded to reconnoitre the Russian position, when the ap- 
proach of the Emperor was announced. He soon appeared, at- 
tended by his suite, and taking his station on an eminence which 
commanded a view of the enemy's camp, he Jong and apxious- 
ly surveyed theic position ; and h: aving carefully observed all 
the adjacent grounds, began to hum over some insignificant 
tune. He then converse vd | for some time with the Vi iceroy, and, 
mounting his horse, went to consult with the Prince of Ech 
mubl ! 

Towards the extreme right, the Russians had a tedoubt, 
which, by its destructive fire, spread consternation through the 
Yrench line. After a sanguinary combat of about an hour, this 
redoubt was carried with the loss of 1200 men, who remained 
dead in the entrenchments ; and next day, when Napoleon was 
reviewing the 6ist regiment, which had suffered the greatest 
joss, hie asked the C olonel, what had become of one of his bat- 
talions? * SIRE,’ replied he, ‘ it is in the redoubt.’ 

The following day was spent in reconnoitring, and in making 
all the other necessary preparations for the decisive battle which 
was about to take place. The author gives the following strik- 
ing description of the feelings of the soldiers during the night 
which preceded the encounter. 

‘ Although, worn ont with fatigue, we felt the want of slecp, 
there were many among us, so enamoured of glory, and so flushed 
with the hope of the morrow’s success, that they were absolutely 
incapable of repose. As they passed the wakeful hours, and the si- 
fence and darkness of midnight stole upon them, while the fires of 
the sleeping soldiers, now almost extinct, threw their last rays of 
Jight over the heaps of arms piled around, they gave themselves up 
to profound meditation. They reflected on the wonderful events of 
our strange expedition : they mused on the result of a battle which 
was to decide the fate of two powerful empires : they compared the 
silence of the night with the tumult of the morrow: they fancied 
that Death was now hovering over their crowded ranks, but the 
darkness of the night prevented them from distinguishing who would 
be the unhappy victims: They then thought of their parents—theit 

sountry—and the uncertainty whether-they should ever see these 
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beloved objects again, plunged them into the deepest melancholy. 
But suddenly, before daybreak, the beat of the drum was heard, 
the officers cried to arms, the men eagerly rushed to their different 
stations, and all, in order for battle, awaited the signal for action. 
The colonels, placing themselves in the centre of their regiments, 
ordered the trumpet to sound, and every captain, surrounded by 
his company, read aloud the following proclamation :— 

* Sotpiens—This is the battle so much desired by you! The 
* victory depends on yourselves. It is now necessary tous. It will 
* give us abundance, good winter-quarters, and a prompt return to 
‘ our country! Behave as at Austerlitz, at Friedland, at Witepsk, 
* at Smolensko,—and let the latest posterity recount with pride, your 
* conduct on this day ; let them say of you—‘* He was at the great 
“ battle under the walls of Moscow!” 

‘ Every one was penetrated with the truths contained in these e- 
nergetic words, and replied to them by reiterated acclamations. 
Some were animated by the love of glory, others flattered by the 
hope of reward; but all were convinced, that imperious necessity 
compelled us to conquer, or to die. To the sentiment of self-preser- 
vation, were added ideas of duty and of valour. Every heart was 
animated, every breast proudly swelled, and each flattered himself 
that this important day might place him in the rank of those privi- 
leged men, who were born to excite the envy of their cotempora- 
ries, and the admiration of posterity. 

* Such were the feelings of the army, when a radiant sun, burst- 
ing from the thickest fog, shone for the last time on many of us, 
It is reported, that at this sight, Napoleon exclaimed to those a- 
round him, “ Behold the sun of Austerlitz!”’ p. 183-35. 

The action commenced precisely at six o’clock on the morne 
ing of the 7th; and the chief object of contest, where our 
author was stationed, was a redoubt in the centre of the posi- 
tion. ‘This redoubt was attacked and carried by the French, 
after a tremendous loss. It was then stormed by the Russians, 
under the fire of 300 pieces of cannon, and they were advanc- 
ing to strike a decisive blow against the French centre, when their 
progress was arrested by General Friand, who, with a battery 
of 2+ pieces of cannon, carried death and destruction into their 
ranks. ‘The interesting narrative of our author thus proceeds. 

‘ The Viceroy seized this decisive moment, and, flying to the 
tight, ordered a simultaneous attack of the grand redoubt, by the 
first, third, and fourteenth divisions. Having arranged all three in 
order of battle, these troops advanced with cool intrepidity. They 
approached even the entrenchments of the enemy, when a sudden 
discharge of grape-shot from the whole of their artillery spread de- 
struction and consternation through our ranks. Our troops were 
staggered at this fatal reception ; but the Prince knew how to reani- 
mate their spirits, by calling to the recollection of each regiment the 
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circumstances in which they had formerly covered themselves with 
glory. To one he said, * Preserve that courage which has gained 
you the title of Invincible ;”’ to another, “‘ Remeniber, your repu- 
tation depends on this day ;” then, turning towards the 9th of the 
line, he said to them with emotion, * Brave soldiers, remember you 
were with me at Wagram, when we broke the enemy’s centre,” 
By these words, and still more by his example, he inflamed the va- 
lour of his troops to such a degree, that, shouting with joy, they a- 
gain marched with ardour to the redoubt. His highness riding a- 
long the line, arranged the attack with the utmost coolness, and led 
it himself at the head of Broussier’s division. At the same instant 
a division of cuirassiers, from the centre of the army, rushed on the 
redoubt,-and offered to our astonished sight a grand and sublime 
spectacle. The whole eminence, which overhung us, appeared in 
an instant a mass of moving iron: the glitter of the arms, and the 
rays of the sun reflected from the helmets and cuirasses of the dra- 
goons, mingled with the flames of the cannon that on every side vo- 
mited forth death, gave to the redoubt the appearance of a volcano 
in the midst of the army. 

* The e-»my’s infantry, placed near this point, behind a ravine, 
kept up so destructive a fire on our cuirassiers, that they were oblig- 
ed immediately to retire. Our infantry took their place; and, turn- 
ing the redoubt to the right and left, recommenced a furious combat 
with the Russians, whose efforts rivalled our own. 

¢ The Viceroy and his staff, in spite of the enemy’s tremendous 
fire, remained at the head of Broussier’s division, followed by the 
13th and 30th regiments. They advanced on the redoubt, and, en- 
tering it by the breast-work, massacred on their pieces, the cannon. 
eers that served them. Prince Kutusoff, who had witnessed this at- 
tack, immediately ordered the cuirassiers of the guard to advance 
and endeavour to retake the position. These were the best of their 
cavalry. The shock between their cuirassiers and ours was therefore 
terrible; and one may judge of the fury with which both parties 
fought, when the enemy, in quitting the field, left it completely co- 
vered with dead. 

* The interior of the redoubt presented a horrid picture. The 
dead were heaped on one another. The feeble cries of the wounded 
were scarcely heard amid the surrounding tumult. Arms of every 
description were scattered over the field of battle. The parapets, 
half demolished, had their embrasures entirely destroyed. Their 
places were distinguished only by the cannon, the greatest part of 
which were dismounted and separated from the broken carriages. In 
the midst of this scene of carnage, I discovered the body of a Rus- 
sian cannoneer, decorated with three crosses. In one hand he held 
a broken sword, and with the other firmly grasped the carriage of 
the gun at which he had so valiantly fought. 

‘All the Russian soldiers in the redoubt chose rather to perish 
than to yicld. The general who commanded them, would have 
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shared their fate, if his valour had not preserved his life. This 
brave soldier had sworn to die at his post, and he would have kept 
his oath. Seeing ail his companions dead around him, he endea- 
voured to precipitate himself on our swords, and he would have ine- 
vitably met his death, had not the honour of taking such a prisoner 
arrested the cruelty of the soldiers. The Viceroy received him with 
kindness, and committed him to the care of Colonel Asselin, who 
conducted him to the Emperor.’ p. 139—142. 

The Russians .baving evacua‘ed their position during the 
night, the field of battle was immediately occupied bythe French; 
and never, perhaps, did any human eye behold such a spectacle 
of misery and slaughter. The ground for about the space of a 
square league, was literally covered with the dead and wounded. 
in many places the bursting of shells had promiscuously heaped 
together men and horses. ‘The fire of the howitzers had been 
so destructive, that heaps of bodies lay scattered over the plain ; 
and where the ground was not encumbered with the slain, it was 
covered with broken lances, muskets, helmets, and cuirasses, 
or with grape-shot and bullets, as numerous as hailstones after a 
violent storm. ‘ But the most horrid spectacle (continues our 
* author) was, the interior of the ravines, where almost all the 
* wounded, who were able to drag themselves along, had taken re- 
© fuge to avoid further injury. ‘These miserable creatures, heap- 
‘ ed one upon another, and, swimming in their blood, utter- 


‘ ed the most heart-rending groans. ‘They frequently invoked 


‘ death with piercing cries, and eagerly besought us to put an 
‘ end to their agonies.’ Such are some of the details of this 
glorious battle, which we lay before our readers, not for the pur- 
pose of shocking their feelings, but because we think they serve 
to place what is called military glory in its true light —and thus, 
in some measure, to correct those false impressions ander which 
mankind have been, in all ages, so much blinded to the true na- 
ture of the warrior’s exploits. They would answer a still greater 
purpose, if they would tend to soften the hearts of those cold 
and calculating politicians, who make war without any consider- 
ation of its miseries, and regard the plea of humanity as a val- 
gar commonplace, altogether unfit to be taken into the aecount 
of their magnanimous deliberations. 

After the battle of the Mo-kwa, the French army pursued, 
without resistance, its triumphant march to Moscow. ‘The 4th 
corps marching on the left by the route of Zwenighorod, passed 
several deserted villi ges and magnificent castles which the Cos- 
sacks had pillaged. The corn, newly ripe, was either trodden 
dow or eaten by the Russian cavalry, and the hay-stacks which 
covered the country bet ng col mmitted to the flames, spread ail 
around an impenetrable smoke. Having arrived at a small vib 
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lage, the Viceroy ascended ‘an eminence, and long examined 
whether Moscow could be seen. Being still concealed by the 
intervening hills, nothing was perceived but clouds of dust, 
which, rising parallel with the march of the’grand army, indi. 
cated the route which it had pursued. At length, Moscow, so 
long and ardently wished for, was plainly perceived ; and the 
author gives the following picturesque description of the first 
coup d’eil of this celebrated city. 

* We distinguished, at a distance, and amidst the dust, long co« 
Jumns of Russian cavalry, all marching towards Moscow, and all re- 
tiring behind the town, as soon as we approached it. While the 
fourth corps was constructing a bridge across the Moskwa, the staff, 
about two o’clock, established itself on a lofty hill, whence we pers 
ceived a thousand elegant and gilded steeples, which, glittering in 
the rays of the sun, appeared at the distance like so many flaming 
globes. One of these globes, placed on the summit of a pillar, or 
an obelisk, had the exact appearance of a balloon, suspended in the 
air. Transported with delight at this beautiful spectacle, which was 
the more gratifying, from the remembrance of the melancholy ob- 
jects which we had hitherto seen, we could not suppress our joy; 
but, with one spontaneous movement, we all exclaimed, Moscow! 
Moscow! At the sound of this wished-for name, the soldiers ran up 
the hill in crowds, and each discovered new wonders every instant. 
One admired a noble chateau on our left, the elegant architecture of 
which displayed more than eastern magnificence ; another directed 
his attention towards a palace or a temple; but all were struck with 
the superb picture which this immense town afforded. It is situated 
in the midst of a fertile plain. The Moskwa is seen meandering 
through the richest meadows ; and after having fertilized the neigh- 
bouring country, takes its course through the middle of the town, 
separating an immense cluster of houses, built of wood, stone, and 
bricks, constructed in a style which partakes of the Gothic and mo- 
dern architecture, and in which, indeed, the architecture of ever 
different nation is strangely mingled. The walls, variously painted, 
the domes covered with lead or slates, or glittering with gold, otier- 
ed the most pleasing variety ; whilst the terraces before the palaces, 
the obelisks over the gates, and, above all, the steeples—really pres 
sented to our eyes one of those celebrated cities of Asia, which we 
bad thought had only existed in the creative imagination of the Aras 
bian poets.’ p. 178—180. 

The conflagration of Moscow affords the author ample mates 
rials for sntdl tad affecting description. When the French en+ 
tered the city, they found it desolate. Nocry, nor noise of any 
sort was heard; ee a thick smoke was observed to arise in the 
form of a column, from the centre of the town. They advanced 
with cautious steps, frightened at the loncliness of the streets, 
and apprehensive of treachery. In the middle of the town, neat 
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the Exchange, a few inhabitants were seen assembled around 
the Kremlin; aud farther on, a crowd of soldiers exposed to sale 
a vast collection of articles which they had pillaged. Advancing 
still farther into the city, the number of soldiers increased ; 
they were seen in troops, carrying on their backs pieces of cloth, 
loaves of sugar, and whole bales of merchandise. Our author 
was at a loss to account for this shocking disorder, when he was 
informed that the smoke which he had seen on entering the town, 
proceeded from the Exchange, which was full of goods, and to 
which the Russians set fire when they commenced their retreat. 
Being impelled by curiosity to advance, he at length penetrated 
into the interior of the building, which was by this time a prey 
to the flames; and he proceeds with his narrative in the follow- 
ing terms. 

* No cry, no tumult was heard in this scene of horror. Every 
one found abundantly sufficient to satisfy his thirst for plunder. No- 
thing was heard but the crackling of the flames, and the noise of the 
nets that were broken open—and occasionally a dreadful crash caus- 
ed by the falling in of some vault. Cottons, muslins, and in short 
all the most costly productions of Europe and of Asia, were a prey 
to the flames. ‘Che cellars were filled with sugar, oil, and vitriol : 
these burning all at once in the subterraneous warehouses, sent forth 
torrents of flame through thick iron grates, and presented a striking 
image of the mouth of hell. It was a spectacle both terrible and af- 
fecting. Even the most hardened minds were struck with a convic- 
tion that so great a calamity would on some future day, call forth the 
vengeance of the Almighty upon the authors of such crimes.’ _p. 194. 

lt was at first imagined that the fire would not extend beyond 
the Exchange. But every one was struck with astonishment and 
regret, when, at the dawn of the following day, the conflagra- 
tion was seen raging on every side—the wind, which was violent, 
giving irrestible | fury to the flames. A great part of the.popu- 
lation. of Moscow, concealed in cellars, or other secret recesses 
of their houses, were now seen rushing in dismay from their 
hiding-places ; some carrying with them their most precious ef- 
fects, “while others saved “only their children, who were closély 
clasped in their arms. The fire soon reached the finest parts of 
the city, and involved in indiscriminate ruin all the most costly 
monuments of architecture and taste. ‘ The hospitals too (con- 

tinues our author), which contained 20,000 wounded Russians, 
now began to burn. ‘This offered a harrowing and dreadful 
spectacle. Almost all of these miserable creatures perished. 

A few who still lingered, were seen crawling, half-burnt, 

among the smoking ruins; and others, groaning under heaps 

of dead bodies, endeavoured in vain to extricate theme 
selves from the horrible destruction which surrounded them,’ 
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The confusion and tumult which every where prevailed, was 
still farther increased, when the soldiers received permission to 
pillage the city. Soldiers, sutlers, galley-slaves, and prostitutes, 
were then seen eagerly running about the streets, ransacking the 
deserted palaces, and carrying off whatever could gratify their 
avarice. * Some (continues the narrative) covered themselves 
‘ with stuffs richly worked with gold ; some were enveloped in 
beautiful and costly furs, while others dressed themselves in 
women’s and children’s pelixses; and even the galley-slaves 
concealed their rags under the most splendid court dresses ; 
the rest crowded into the cellars, and, forcing open the doors, 
drank the most luscious wines, and carried off an immense 
booty.’ 

The approach of night added new sorrows to the conflagra- 
tion, and the narrative contains the following description of this 
dreadful scene. 

Penetrated by so many calamities, I hoped that the shades of 
night would cast a veil over the dreadful scene ; but they contribut- 
ed, on the contrary, to render the conflagration more visible. The 
violence of the flames, which extended from north to south, and were 
strangely agitated by the wind, produced the most awful appearance, 
on a sky which was darkened by the thickest smoke. Nothing could 
equal the anguish which absorbed every feeling heart, and which was 
increased in the dead of the night, by the cries of the miserable vic- 
tims who were savagely murdered, or by the screams of the young 
females, who fled for protection to their weeping mothers, and whose 
ineffectual struggles tended only to inflame the passion of their vio- 
lators. To these dreadful groans and heart-rending cries, which 
every moment broke upon the ear, were added, the howlings of the 
dogs, which, chained to the doors of the palaces, ac cording to the 
eustom at Moscow, could not escape from the fire which surrounded 
them. 

‘ I flattered myself that sleep would for a while release me from 
these revolting scenes: but the most frightful recollections crowded 
upon me, and all the horrors of the evening again passed in review. 
My wearied senses seemed at last sinking into repose, when the light 

a near and dreadful conflagration, piercing into my room, sudden- 
ly awoke me. I thought that my room was a prey to the flames. It 
was no idle dream ; for, when I appre ached the window, I saw that 
our quarters were on fire, and that the house in which I lodged, was 
in the utmost danger. Sparks were thickly falliug in our yard, and 
on the wooden roofs of our stables. I ran quickly to my landlord 
and his family. Perceiving their danger, they had already quitted 
their habitation, and had retired to a subterranean vault, which af- 
forded them more security. I found them with their servants all 
assembled there; nor could I prevail on them to leave it, for they 
dreaded our soldiers more than the fire. The father was sitting on 
the threshold of the door, and appeared desirous of appeasing, by the 
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sacrifice of his own life, the ferocity of those barbarians, w'  ad- 
vanced to insult his family. Two of his daughters, pale, with dis)ev- 
elled hair, and whose tears added to their beauty, dispured with 
him the honour of the martyrdom. I at length succeeded in snatch- 
ing them by violence from their asylum, under which they would 
otherwise soon have been buried.” 210, 212. 

The fourth corps having received orders to quit Moscow, 
proceeded towards Peter’s Row, where it encamped ; and here 
the author saw the wretched inhabitants taking their departure 
from their ruined habitations, to wander they knew not whither. 
He describes this afflicting spectacle in the following terms. - 

‘ At that moment, about the dawn of day, I witnessed the most 
dreadful and the most affecting scenes which it is possible to con- 
ceive; namely, the unhappy inhabitants drawing upon some mean 
vehicles all that they had been able to save from the conflagration. 
The soldiers, having robbed them of their horses, the men and wo- 
men were slowly and painfully dragging along these little carts, 
some of which contained an infirm mother, others a paralytic old 
man, and others the miserable wrecks of half-consumed furniture ; 
children, half naked, followed these interesting groupes. Affliction, 
to which their age is commonly a stranger, was impressed even on 
their features; and, when the soldiers approached them, they ran 
crying into the arms of their mothers.’ p. 214. 

Moscow continued burning for nearly four days; and al- 
though the rain fell in torrents, the whole French army was 
compelled to bivouack in the fields. ‘The staff-officers, placed 
round the chateaux, where their generals resided, were quarter- 
ed in gardens, under grottos, Chinese pavilions, or greenhouses 3 
whilst the horses, tied under acacias, or linden trees, were sepa- 
rated from each other by hedges or beds of flowers. The pic- 
turesque appearance of a camp thus distributed, was still farther 
heightened by the singular costume of the troops, who, to avoid 
the inclemency of the weather, had put on all the different na- 
tional dresses which used to be seen at Moscow, and which gave 
such a brilliant variety to the public wall:s of that city. The 
army presented the appearance of a carnival; abundance reign 
ed in the camp; and the soldiers, though they were deluged with 
rain, and immersed in mud, found ample consolation for those 
inconveniencies in their good cheer, and in the traffick which 
they carried on with the plunder of Moscow. Although they 
were strictly enjoined not to enter the city, they were continual- 
ly returning under various pretences to dig in the ruins of the 
Kremlin. Here they discovered entire magazines, from which 
they drew a profusion of articles of every description ; so that the 
l'rench camp resembled a great fair, at which each soldier, con- 
verted into a merchant, offered for sale the most valuable goods 3 
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and although he had no house to shelter him from the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, he used at his table the finest china dishes, 
drank out of silver vases, and possessed in short every elegant 
and expensive article of luxury. 

But under all this show of artificial wealth, the French army 
soon began to fee] the pressure of real want. Part of the Rus. 
sian troops, in evacuating Moscow, had fallen back towards 
Wladimir ; but the greater part having descended the Moskwa, 
on the road to Kolonnia, were stationed along the river; and, 
in these positions, assisted by the peasantry, armed at the ex- 
pense of the landed proprietors, and by clouds of Cossacks, they 
beset all the great roads—intercepted the enemy’s convoys—har- 
rassed his foragers—and thus forced him into continual battles, 
for the miserable supplies still afforded by the wasted country. 
‘These evils increased every day, in proportion to the distance 
from which subsistence had to be brought. The cattle perished 
for want of forage ; and though sugar, coffee, wine, and all such 
superfluities were casily procured, the troops were in want ef 
absolute necessaries. In this critica) situation, Bonaparte had 
recourse to negociation. But this expedient, so often practised 
with success, failed at last. The Russian generals exactly com- 

rehended all the disadvantages of the enemy’s position, and 
Stns wasted their country, and burned their capital, they were 
resolved to await the issue of this desperate policy. Every pa- 
cific overture being therefore steadily rejected, Bonaparte was 
at length compelled to issue his orders for the retreat on the 
10th October. 

The departure of the French army from Moscow, loaded with 
spoil, is aptly compared by our author to that of the Greck and 
Roman armies from the ruins of Troy or of Carthage. The 
long files of carriages, in three or four ranks, filled with the 
booty which the soldiers had snatched trom the flames, extend- 
ed for several leagues, while the train of camp followers was in- 
creased by a large proportion of Moscovite peasantry and wo- 
men. The rear was closed by numerous waggons filled with 
trophies; among which were Turkish and Persian standards, 
torn from the vaulted roofs of the palaces of the Czars; and, 
lastly, followed the celebrated cross of St Iwan. Tor several 
days the retreat was conducted with Jitde interruption. But 
when the French army approached the village of Malo- Jarosla- 
vitz, it was found to be occupied by the enemy. A desperate 
contest immediately commenced ; and though the French suc- 
ceeded in recovering this important post, they were outflanked 
towards the close of the engagement by the Russians, who were 
thus enabled to preoccupy the line of their retreat by Medouin, 
Joukhrou, and Kjnia, and t@furce them upon the great road 
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ef Smolensko, over which they had advanced, and which, by 
the united efforts of both armies, was converted into a desart, 
destitute both of food and shelter. Here the army experienced 
all the miseries of cold and hunger. The horses perished in 
great numbers; and baggage and ammunition waggons had, in 
consequence, to be left behind ; while the Russian light cavalry, 
joined occasionally by the infantry and artillery, closely follow- 
ed, watching the favourable moment for an advantageous at- 
tack. Hitherto, however, these various evils were supported 
with singular patience and resoluti:n. But the ardour of the 
soldier was at length subdued by the excess of his misery ; and, 
in contemplating his complicated suflerings, our author gives 
vent to his feelings in the following strain of energetic descrip- 
tion. 

* (November Gth.) We marched towards Smolensko with an 
ardour which redoubled our strength; and, approaching Dorogho- 
boul, distant from that city only twenty leagues, the thought that 
in three days we should reach the end of all our misfortunes, filled 
us with the most intoxicating joy ; when suddenly the atmosphere, 
which had hitherto been so brilliant, was clouded by cold and dense 
vapours. The sun, enveloped by the thickest mists, disappeared 
from our sight; and the snow filling in large flakes, in an instant 
obscured the day, and confounded the earth with the sky. The 
wind, furiously blowing, howled dreadfully through the forests, and 
overwhelmed the firs, already bent down with the ice; while the 
country around, as far as the eye could reach, presented, unbroken, 
one white and savage appearance. 

‘ The soldiers, vainly struggling with the snow and the wind 
which rushed upon them with the violence of a whirlwind, could no 
longer distinguish the road, and, falling into the ditches which bor- 
dered it, there found a grave. Others pressed on towards the end 
of their journey, scarcely able to drag themselves along, badly 
mounted, badly clothed, with nothing to eat, nothing to drink, shi- 
vering with the cold, and groaning with pain. Becoming selfish 
through despair, they afforded neither succour, nor even one glance 
of pity to those who, exhausted by fatigue and disease, expired a- 
round them. Jfow many unfortunate beings, on that dreadful day, 
dying of cold and famine, struggled hard with the agonies of death! 
We heard some of them faintly bidding their last adieu to their 
friends and comrades, Others, as they drew their last breath, pro- 
nounced the name of their mothers, their wives, their native coun- 
try, which they were never more to see. The rigour of the frost 
soon seized on their benumbed limbs, and penetrated through the 
whole frame. Stretched on the road, we could distinruish only the 
heaps of snow which covered them, and which, at almost every 
step, formed little undulations like so many graves. At, the same 
time, vast flights of ravens, abandoning the plain to take refuge in 
the neighbouring forests, croaked mournfully as they passed ove: 
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our heads; and troops of dogs, which had followed us from Mos. 
cow, and lived solely on our mangled remains, howled around us, 
as if they would hasten the period when we were to become their 
prey. 

‘ From that day the army lost its courage and its military atti. 
tude. The soldier no longer obeyed his officer. The officer sepa- 
rated himself from his general. The regiments, disbanded, marched 
in disorder. Searching for food, they spread themselves over the 
plain, burning and pillaging whatever fell in their way. The hors. 
es fell by thousands. The cannon and the wagyons which had been 
abandoned, served only to obstruct the way. No sooner had the 
soldiers separated trom the ranks, than they were assailed by a po- 
pulation eager to avenge the horrors of which it had been the vic- 
tim. The Cossacks came to the succour of the peasants, and drove 
back to the great road, already filled with the dying and the dead, 
those of the followers who escaped from the carnage made among 
them.’ p. 287-290. 

When the fourth corps arrived at Doroghobout, they found 
the houses burnt by the troops who had preceded them. The 

magazines were pillaged ; and the br: indy, which would have 
revived the fainting soldier, was poured into the streets. The 
road had also become so slippery, that the exhausted cattle could 
no longer draw either the cannon or the baggage ; great part of 
which was of necessity abandoned. But it was at the passage 
of the river Wop, which took place on the 9th, that the corps 
of the Viceroy suffered the severest losses. A detachment of 
engineers had been sent forward the day before to construct a 
bridge for the passage of the troops. The bridge, however, af- 
ter being nearly tinishe d, was suddenly carried off by the swell- 
ing of the water during the night; and when the Viceroy and 
the main body arrived, they fowid, to their astonishment and 
consternation, the army and the baggage ranged along the banks 
of the river. In this critical situation, without the means of 
escape, the Cossacks advanced in great numbers to harass the 
flying enemy ; the firing between them anid the sharp-shooters 
was already “heard ; and it was only by the well-directed attack 
of some chosen troops that they were finally re pulsed, Colonel 
Delfanti being ordered to place ‘himself at the head of the guard, 
and to set an example of intrepidity by crossing the ford, ad- 
vanced, with the water reaching to his waist, and made his w ay 
through the accumulated ice at the head of the grenadiers. ‘The 
Viceroy followed with his whole stati, and some waggons and 
artillery were also sately got over. But the cannon continually 
passing over the same track, formed ruts ‘so deep that it was 
found impossible to draw them out; and the only accessible ford 
being thus choked up, about 100 pieces of artille ry were here 
abandoned, besides a great number of ammunition and prove 
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sion waggons, and carriages of every description, which, as 
soon as they were relinquished by their owners, were plundered 
by the troops. In these circumstances, the alarm was general, 
more especially among the camp followers on the opposite side 
of the river, chiefly consisting of the sick and wounded soldiers, 
whose feeble attempts to cross, presented a most distressing spec- 
tacle. The cries of those (observes our author) who were 
passing the ford ; the consternation of others who were pre- 
paring to descend, and whom, with their horses, we every 

Moment saw ov rwhelmed by the current; the despair of the 

women, the shrieks of the children, and the terror even of 

the soldiers, rendered this passage a scene so horrible, that the 
very recollection of it, yet te rrifies those who witnessed ft.’ 

The troops who succeeded i in crossing the river, had scarcel 
begun to proceed on their mareh, when the feeble and disorder- 
ly throng on the opp: site shore were overwhelmed by a general 
attack of the enemy’s cavalr y. The Cossacks were seen sh: ‘ring 
the bloody spoils of their miserable captives, whom they fre- 
quently stript naked, and left to perish miserably on the snow. 
Nor were those who escaped across the river in a much more 
enviable condition. The weather had now become dreadful; 
and the army had frequently to encamp in the open air, closely 
pursued by the enemy, against whose harassing attacks, there 
was neither cavalry nor artillery to oppose. * The soldiers, 
(the narrative continues), § without shoes, and almost without 
* clothes, were enfeebled by fatigue and famine. Sitting on 

their knapsacks, they slept on their knees. From this be- 
numbing posture, the ‘y only rose to broil some slices of horse 
flesh, or to melt some picces of ice. Often they had no wood, 
and to make their fires, they destroyed the houses in which 
the generals lodged ; sometimes, therefore, when we awoke 
in the morning, the village which we had seen the night be- 
fore, had disappeared, and towns, which to-day were untouch- 
ed, would form on the morrow one vast conflagration. ’ 

The army was now ouly two days march trom Smolensko, 
where, according to the general belief, ample supplies were in 
store for their refreshme “ut, and where the harassed soldier al- 
ready pleased himself with the anticipation of abundance and 
repose. But it was soon found, that at Smolensko the stock of 
provisions was nearly exhausted; and the distribution which 
took place was so dilatory, that the magazines were at lenuth 
pillaged by the famished and impatient multitudes, who thus 
revelled for a time in all the license of abundance. Here alse 
Bonaparte learnt, that the road to Krasnoi, which was the next 
town in the line of his retreat, was occupied by the Russian ar- 
my under Kutusoff, who having defeated the corps of Berraguay 
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d’Hilliers, had thus succeeded in throwing himself into the rear 
of the grand French army. Alarmed by this intelligence, he 
called a grand military council of all the generals of division 
and the marshals of the empire; and, at the close of their deli- 
berations, he himself departed, accompanied by his chasseurs 
and the Polish lancers of the guard. In the course of his 
march, he encountered the Russian general, through whose 
army he made his way, after a bloody combat, in which he was 
exposed to great personal hazard. The fourth corps, which 
set out next day, was exposed to similar perils, and was only 
saved from utter destruction by the judicious manceuvres of the 
Viceroy, which enabled it to escape from the enemy during the 
night. The following affecting description is given by our au- 
thor, of the condition to which it it was reduced during the 
march from Simolen-ko. 

* Marching from Smolensko, a spectacle the most horrible was 
presented to our view. [T’rom that point till we arrived at a wretch- 
ed ruined hamlet, at the distance of about three leagues, the road 
was entirely covered with cannon and ammunition-wagyonrs, which 
they had scarce time to spike, or to blow up. Horses in the agonies 
of death were seen at every step; and sometimes whole teams, sink 
ing under their labours, fell together. All the defiles which the car- 
riages could not pass, were filled with muskets, helmets, and breast- 
plates. Trunks broken open, portmanteaus torn to pieces, and gar- 
ments of every kind were scattered over the valley. At every littl 
distance, we met with trees, at the foot of which the soldiers had at- 
tempted to light a fire, but the poor wretches had perished ere they 
could accomplish their object. We saw them stretched by dozens 
around the green branches which they had vainly endeavoured to 
kindle ; and so numerous were the bodies, that they would have ob- 
structed the road, had not the soldiers been often employed in throw- 
ing them into the ditches and the ruts.’ p. 327. 

* We can scarcely imagine a picture more deplorable than the bi- 
vouac of the stafl. Twenty-one officers, confounded with as many 
servants, had crept together round a little fire, under an execrable 
cart-house scarcely covered. Behind them were the horses ranged 
in a circle, that they might be some defence against the violence of 
the wind, which blew with fury. The smoke was so thick that we 
could scarcely sce the figures of those who were close to the fire, and 
who were employed in blowing the coals on which they cooked their 
food. The rest, wrapped in their pelisses or their cloaks, Jay one 
upon another, as some protection from the cold: nor did they stir, 
except to abuse those who trod upon them as they passed, or to rail 
at the horses, which kicked whenever a spark fell on their coats.’ 
p- 329. 

The fourth corps having effected its junction with the troops 
under Napoleon, a desperate attack was made on the Russian 
position, for the purpose of relieving the first and third corps, 
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on their march from Smolensko; and, after an obstinate and 
bloody action, the wrecks of the different corps being reunited 
in the vicinity of Krasnoi, it was determined to progeed with 
all possible expedition to the Berezina, for the purpose of pre 
venting the junction of the Russian armics under Admiral 
Tschikakoff and General Wittgenstein, then on their march 
from Valbynia and the Dwina, to seize the bridge of Borisov, 
and there to dispute with the retreating enemy the passage of 
the river. After a march of several days, during which the army 
was exposed to all the evils which cold and famine could inflict ; 
it was found, on approaching the Beresina, that the bridge of Bo- 
risov was destroyed, and.that the opposite shore, at every point 
where a passage could be attempted, was lined with the Russian 
troops. In this critical situation, Napoleon, ever fertile in re- 
sources, contrived, by one of those staguiar manoeuvres which 
class him among the first masters of the art of war, to construct, 
notwithstanding the utmost opposition of the Russians, two bridge 
es, over which his army proceeded to pass without further molest- 
ation. Qur author gives a frightiul description of the mixture of 
different nations which now crowded the banks of the river. Ger- 
mans, Polanders, Italians, Spaniards, Croats, Portuguese and 
French——all pale, emaciated, dying with hunger and cold, have 
ing nothing to defend themselves from the inclemency of the 
scason but tattered pelisses, and sheep-skins half burnt, were 
all mingled together, disputing and gaarrelling with each other 
in their various languages, and frequently uttering the most 
mournful lamentations :—Finally, the officers, and even the gee 
nerals, wrapped up in pelisses covered with dirt and filth, con- 
founded with the soldiers, and abusing those who pressed up- 
on them, or who braved their authority, formed a scene of 
strange confusion, of which no description could convey the 
faintest image. Although there were two bridges, one for car- 
riages, and the other for foot soldiers, the passage was so com- 
pletely choked up, that it was impossible to move; and to add 
to the confusion, the bridge for the cavalry and carriages at 
length broke down. ‘Then ensued a frightful contention between 
the foot soldiers and the horsemen. Numbers perished by the 
hands of their comrades, or were suffocated at the head of the 
bridge; and the dead bodies of men and horses so choked up 
every avenue, that it was necessary to climb over heaps of car- 
cases to arrive at the river. Some who were buried in these 
heaps, and still breathed, struggling with the agonies of death, 
caught hold of their companions who were marching over them, 
But they, in order to disengage themselves, kicked with vio- 
lence, and trampled down, without remorse, those who opposed 
their passage. ‘The enemy in the mean time advancing at alg 
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oints, the rear-guard at length found it necessary to pass the 
bites, which, to prevent the pursuit of the Russians, they 
were obliged hastily to burn, leaving more than 20,000 sick and 
wounded to the mercy of the enemy, 200 pieces of cannon, with 
all the baggage of the two corps which had lately joined from 
the Dwina. 

The march from the Beresina presents a repetition of calami- 
ties similar to those already described. ‘The army was still far- 
ther wasted by cold and famine. All its baggage, artillery, and 
equipage of every sort, was left behind. Even the military 
chest, containing about five millions of crowns, was abandoned 
to pillage; and of the 400,000 warriors who, in June, crossed 
the Niemen, to fix for ever the destinies of Russia, a few mi- 
serable stragglers only remained. ‘The Viceroy, when he ar- 
rived at Marienwerder, found, that out of 48,000 soldiers who 
entered Poland, he could only muster about 800, most of whom 
were wounded. 

Such was the termination of this memorable expedition. And 
although we may lament the scenes of misery which it produced, 
we must nevertheless rejoice in the destruction of that vast army, 
which had, for so long a period, trampled on the independence 
of Europe, and which seemed, at length, only to exist for the 
purposes of tyranny and mischief. Generally speaking, indeed, 
we have no great liking to the existence of great armies ; since, 
by its very constitution, an army seems to be the natural instru- 
ment of violence and injustice. A thorough-bred soldier is the 
mere creature of command. His warrant is, in all cases, the 
order of his superior, to - whose views he blindly contorms, how- 
ever adverse they may be to the peace and happiness of society ; 
while the occupations in which he is engaged have a natural ten- 
dency to produce, in the lower orders, a disdain and impatience 
of peaceful industry—in the higher, a restless and turbulent am- 
bition—and in both, a brutal contempt for the comfort and the 
feelings of every other description of men. ‘To maintain a large 
class of men with such habits, is, we think, unsafe and very in- 
expedient, since it is in reality providing all the necessary mate- 
rials out of which a new system of tyranny may be built: And, 
however circumstances may justify, and even imperiously require, 
the maintenance of large armies, it should never be forgotten, 
that a military force is a dangerous instrument, and decidedly 
unfavourable, we think, to the progress of social improvement, 


If the peace of the world is again to be sacrificed to the gra- 
tification of individual ambition ;—if, as we have learned to lear 
since this sheet was sent tothe press, the little gleam of tranquil- 
lity with which we have been mocked is about to be swallowed 
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up in the returning cloud of war ;—if blood is again to flow, 
and devastation to ‘spread over the fairest portion of the civilig. 
ed world, it is to the unhappy diffusion and prevalence of the 
military character that we shall be indebted for this dreadful 
catastrophe. It is, because France had become a great barrack 
of discontented soldiers, languishing in inaction, and eager for 
pillage and promotion ;— because her intrigues and her conquests, 
her conscriptions and her legions of honour, had accustomed the 
predominant part of her popul ition to the deeper and more ani- 
mating game of war, with its hazards and its triumphs, its dis- 
asters and glories, and estranged their beatts from the natural 
feelings and duties of reasonable beings,—that they have flocked 
anew to the bloody and dazzling standard of a leader who has 
no pretext for raising it but his own personal aggrandisement, 
nor any allurenents to hold out but to the sanguinary and un- 
principle ‘d ambition of military adventurers. It is sickening to 
be obliged to look agein upon such scenes; and to think that 
this new harvest < of calamity and desolation has been prepared 
by the busy and eager hands of those who are to reap it. France 
is not misled now ‘by any splendid illusion of liberty or virtue: 
She invites disorder and despotism with her eyes open; and 
openly proclaims war against the independence of her neigh- 
bours, without any other pretext than the gratification of her own 
inordinate vanity ‘and ambition.—Such things make one despair 
of the fortunes of mankind—and doubt whether the species be 
worthy of any thing better than the servitude to which it seems 
destined. 

If we in this country could remain mere spectators of the 
travic scenes that seem to be opening around us, we might 
shudder at their atrocitics in comparative comfort. But, alas 4 
we are destined, as usual, to be the first in the contest, and the last 
that get out of it. We shall have our property-tax reenacied, and 
our trade once more ruined ;—we shall have loans and expedi- 
tions, and bloody and barren victories—and boastings and discon- 
tents—and new uniforms and issues of depreciated paper. We 
shali alienate Ireland by our intolerance, and provoke America 
by our insolence ;—and truckle to both when it is too late to 
serve our purpose. We shail subsidize and be betrayed—and 
coalesce and be deserted ;—lose character by pursuing objects 
of our own, and be cheated out of our fair share otf the advan- 
tages we have contributed to gam ;—till, atter jour or tive years 

war, if we should be able to stand it so long, we shall have con- 
tracted two hundred millions of new debt, and shall find it ab- 
solutely in possible to go on. 

This is a desponding view, it may be said, of our situation 
and our prospects ;—and accidents, no doubt, may occur, to 
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make them better. But if Bonaparte is called to the empire of 
France by the voice of the nation, and if our affairs are to be ma- 
naged as they have been managed for the greatest part of the last 
twenty years, we do think it is the natural and almost the inevitable 
result of the position in which we are placed. Who can rely again 
on such a coalition as that which dictated the peace of Paris? or 
who could expect even from it, the same triumphant result with 
which an extraordinary combination of circumstances then re- 
warded its efforts? ‘The armies of France have been recruited 
since that extraordinary campaign, by the return of innumer- 
able veterans from the prisons of Russia and England; while the 
resources of the hostile powers have been exhausted by the long 
struggle in which they prevailed. Their injustice to Poland, to 
Saxony, to Genoa, have planted the seeds of weakness and re- 
venge in the vital parts of the system; and probably laid the 
foundations of a deeper and more fatal disunion. Who will 
answer for Austria, between her jealousy of Russia and Prussia, 
and her family connexion with Napoleon? What reliance can 
now be placed on the Crown Prince of Sweden, or on those 
who remember the burning of Copenhagen? Will the love of 
Ferdinand again rouze the Spanish people to arms—or the 
hopes of liberty animate the republicans of Holland to contend 
tor their new monarch? Finally, will any man say that we can 
afford to pay twenty millions of additional taxes, —or that we can 
go on many years in active hostility against such a foe, without 
leing called on to pay them ? 

All this may be a vain alarm: But we do not flatter ourselves 
that it isso. We know nothing, to be sure, as yet, but that 
Bonaparte has entered Lyons; and that the brother of Louis 
XVIII. has retired before him, apparently without firing a shot. 
This we think, however, is enough; and we see no reason now 
to expect that any eflectual stand will be made for the Bourbons 
in any partof France, ‘The return of Bonaparte to the sovereign- 
ty, however—his restoration by the unanimous act of the army,— 
must be the signal for general war; and, with our present tem- 
per, and our present rulers, it is impossible that we should fail 
to be the first and the most rancorous of those who engage in 
it. To the consequences of such a war we confess we cannot 
look forward without consternation and anguish. Nor do we 
see how we can be relieved, except by the death of Bonaparte, 
or by the still more unlikely event of our adopting a wise, cau- 
tious, and temperate policy, in this new crisis of the civiliz 
world. 


- st hha Gh teh a Ch of 
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Art. VIII. The Paradise of Coquettes: A Poem, in Nine 
Parts. 8vo. pp.256. London, 1814. 


W: have here a little volume, which may be fairly regarded 

as a prodigy in this age of quarto ballads, romances, he- 
roics, and sentimental simplicity. It is by far the best and 
most brilliant imitation of Pope that has appeared since the time 
of that great writer; with all his point, polish, and nicely-ba- 
lanced versification, as well as his sarcasm and witty malice— 
deficient, indeed, in the strong sense and compressed reasoning 
by which he is sometimes distinguished, and a great deal too 
long for a work without incident or passion—but possessing all 
the brightness and elegance and vivacity of his lighter and more 
exquisite productions—and almost entitled, if it were not for 
its injudicious diffuseness and the defect of its machinery, to take 
its mos by the side of the Rape of the Lock. It is a poem, un- 
fortunately, of not less than three thousand verses—a complete 
drawing-room Epic in short, but pruned and polished with the 
most laborious nicety, and scarcely presenting, we will venture 
to say, in the course of nine books, as maiy - viola- 
tions of euphony and the rules of harmonious cadence. The 
poem is ushered in by a preface, extending to sixty pages—the 
greatest part of which are taken up in an endeavour to account 
for that peculiar fashion of our present poetical taste which our 
author finds so uncongenial with the plan and execution of his 
work. Tor this purpose, he has recourse to a very subtle theo- 
ry, which, as sometimes happens with this mode of demon- 
stration, is no less ingenious than unsatisfactory. 

He thinks he has discovered, that ‘ the fashion of our poetic taste 
and the fashion of our general manners, exhibit, at present, a con- 
trast which the philosophic observer of the varieties of human judg- 
ment and caprice cannot fail to remark. If an estimate of our na- 
tional character were to be formed in our drawingrooms, and in those 
places of promiscuous resort which are -till even a litt'e more public 
than the most crowded of our private saloons, we should unquestion- 
ably, ’ he says, * be considered as a people of the gay—or at least, 
since our efforts to be gay are not always very happy, as a people 
of determined lovers of gaiety, But if it were on the prevailing 
poetry of the time that the estimate were to be founded, there can 
be little doubt that we should be characterized as a far more serious 
generation than the gentlemen in buckram, and the ladies in hoops 
and stomachers, who preceded us at the distance of more than a 
century.’ p. xi. Pref. 

Now, we must confess, that this obvious contrast of our poetry 
and our manners, had entirely escaped our notice—and that 
even after his confident assertion had a little staggered our con-~ 
Viction—and we had begun to suspect that we onght have over~ 
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looked what all the world besides had acknowledged, we have 
not been able to recognize the truth of his representation. We 
will not deny that seriousness, or rather powerful emotion is a pre- 
dominant characteristic of the popular poetry of the present 
day—but we are so far from admitting that gaiety is the peculiar 
distinction of modern Enylish society, that we should not hesi- 
tate to give it quite an opposite character—and to maintain, that 
now, as well as in former times, a plain and palpable analogy 
say be discovered between the character of manners and socie- 
ty, and the peculiarities of poetic taste, and that their reciprocal 
influence might be traced in a manner somewhat more intelli- 
gible than our author’s hypothesis, that they operate on each other 
by contraries, and that the more gay and ‘brilliant our conversa- 
tion is, the more solemn our poetry is likely to become. 

It would certainly require a good deal of argument to convince 
us that the poetry of a warlike pation would not bear a martial cha- 
racter—that voluptuous mauners would not be marked by the 
poetry of love and wine—or that the traces of dark superstition, 
or furious enthusiasm, would not be seen in the songs of a race 

whose character they formed.—On the very same principles, how- 
ever, we must conclade that the popular poetry of a lively na- 
tion will be animated and gay, and that of a morose and austere 
generation solemn and stately. We really cannot persuade our- 
selves therefore to adopt the ingenious theory which is here laid 
before us: —But neither can we admit the assumption in point 
of fact, on which it is mainly founded. So far from consider- 
ing our society as distinguis hed by extraordinary gaiety, we do 
think that it never was characterized by a more sober, level, and 
equable toue than it exhibits in the present times. An age of 
refinement, indeed, and of great attainments m luxury, will al- 

ways be distinguished rather by a fastidious sobriety, than an 
exuberant gaiety of tone: and our very advancements in polite- 
ness, have an undeniable tendency to repress ail that extrava- 
gance of mirth, or indulcevce of humour, which, at an earlier 
period, give a more variegated and amusing aspect to society. 
‘The end of our refinements, it short, has been to disabuse us 
of many mistakes, and cure us of many affectations—to make 
smart talking and pretensions to wit and vivacity rather vulvar 
accomplishments, and to restore our original English tiste for 
honest, manly good sense, and something of a cold and contemp= 
tuous severity of judgment. Artificial spirits, and mere frivolous 
glitter, we believe, were never so little in request among us. 
Aristocratic distinctions too, have been robbed of much of their 
importance, by the growing claims of opulence and respectabi- 
lity ;~-and talents can no fonger command gencral admiration, 
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but by their union with some degree of integrity and moral 
worth. Even the eccentricities of real genius are now looked 
upon with a very jealous eye; and the admiration it calls forth, 
seldom extends so far as to overlook these disagreeable accom- 
paniments. 

Now, the great characteristic of such a state of society is 
an excessive intolerance of every thing that does not harmo- 
nize with the prescribed canons of etiquette and decorum, of 
notably exceeds the average rate of spirits or understanding 
which every one is supposed capable of reaching. Ever} exu- 
berance of humour or gaiety is, therefore, instantly repressed by 
the fear of transgressing these bounds, and becoming the object 
of ridicule, or the means of mortification. Wit is cramped,— 
satire is moderated,—the pruriency of imagination restrained ;— 
and every thing flattened down to a smooth surface of bienseance : 
—till society, according to Sterne’s simile, comes to resemble 
nothing so much as a worn-out coin, uniformly shining and po- 
lished, but without legend or superscription, or any prominen- 
cy to hurt or to distinguish. ; 

"That our author should have fallen into the mistake of apply- 
ing the epithet grave to ‘ the gentlemen in buckram, and the 
ladies in hoops and stomachers, who preceded us at the distance 
of more than a century,’ is no less extraordinary than the in- 
accuracy of his observations on the character of their great- 
grandchildren. Nothing, indeed, can be more undefined than 
the period to which he alludes. But we cannot think either the 
reign of Charles IL., or of Queen Anne,—the ages of Rochester 
and Bolingbroke,—of Congreve, Dryden, and Prior,—very just- 
ly represented as the age of formality and decorum. ‘The author 
maintains indeed, that these were the manners of courtiers only; 
and that the body of the people was as solemn and serious as 
he has represented them. In this question, however, we have 
nothing to do but with that part of the people that read poe- 
try; and we conceive it to be plain, that the generation which 
neglected Milton, and extolled Congreve and Wycherly, could 
not be a very grave generation. Let us hear the author’s own 
defence, however—in which there are more things hazarded 
than we have yet noticed. 

* When, however, ’ he observes, ‘ education in its fullest intellect- 
ual sense, of all that is useful and elegant in art and science, is 
widely diffused, and the light graces of conversation are no longer 
contined to courts, and the frequenters of courts, there is no longer 
the same object of ambition in the happy artificial semblance of 
them, since little would be gained by appearing to be what such mul- 
titudes are. In these circumstances, therefore, the poet, as eager 
as beture to be prominently conspicuous, is very naturally led to as- 
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sume a different character. The gay and érilliant are no longer the 
colours of a higher region in which it seems glorious to him to glit. 
ter ;—they are only the common element in which all around him 
appear to move. He must be distinguished ; and he feels that he 
is then most distinguished from the lively talkers of prose around 
him, when his poetry is marked by solemnity of subject, and state. 
liness of emphasis. It is a natural prejudice to suppoze, that a work 
of art so elaborate, must be essentially opposite to what is familiar, 
and seemingly spontaneous ;—and the more generally brilliant con- 
versation may be, the more solemn, therefore, 1 conceive, in such 
a case, is poetry likely to become.’ Pref. p. viii. 

Now, without speaking of the absurdity of considering poctry, 
at any period, es the ° artificial semblance ’ of the * graces of 
conversation,’ or the inaccuracy of supposing that £ a work of 
elaborate art must be essentially opposite to what is familiar and 
seemingly spontaneous ;’ we can by no means agree with him 
in conjecturing, that the poets of this or of any other period are 
indebted for their ¢ conspicuousness’ to any such profound spe- 
culation on the prevailing temper and habits of the times in 
which they live ; and still less that, even if they were, they would 
have come to the subtle conclusion, that the doses they admi- 
nistered, must, in order to be palatable, be all antidotes and 
alteratives to prevailing tastes, and must carefully be kept clear 
of any assimilation in character or complexion. This mode of 
courting favour by opposition, is not, we conceive, the most 
likely to be successful ; and we are surprised to hear our author 
recommending it, considering how sensible he appears to be, in 
another part of his Preface, of the misfortune of his own com- 
position not harmonizing with prevailing taste, and the pains 
he takes to apologize for its singularity 

After some farther observations, he proceeds to divide mo- 
dern poetry into two classes, the * ballad style,’ and the £ serious 
descriptive ;’ but when he goes on to consider the ballad style 
as the most popular, in this almost exclusive reign of the graver 
muses, he surely forgets that he has just before made the pom . 
the present day ‘find it necessary to distinguish himself by ¢ 
lemnity of subject, ’ and * stateliness of emphasis ;’ nalhine of 
which’are cert: uinly the distinguishing features of this most po- 
pular style of modern poetry. He adds, however, some very 
sensible remarks on the dangers of this sort of writing. 

* The great and certain evil of the style, is the facility of passing 
current imperfections, which, in any other species of composition, 
the poet would be under the necessity of correcting. How many 
harsh or feeble lines,—how many discordant images are admitted 
by him, because he remembers the Norfolk Tragedy, or Chevy 
Chase, and relies on the remembrance of them by his readers. The 
most useful of all lessons which a poet or a writer of any kind can 
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receive, are those which he derives from his own mind during the 
process of steadily correcting what is imperfect. Every fault which 
is thus removed, prevents many faults of future composition ; and he 
who too readily allows a blemish to remain in the confidence of its 
being overlooked, is not merely deprived of the benefit of this salu- 
tary self-correction, but will learn to become gradually more and 
more self-indulgent. It is not in the exorcism of vices of style, asin 
exorcism of a different kind, in which the banishment of a single 
devil might be the introduction of many worse. But if one fault of 
which an author is conscious is suffered to retain its place, a whole 
legion will soon be there, and the end of that man will be worse 
than the beginning ;—his works will be less esteemed, because they 
will truly be less worthy of esteem.’ Pref. p. xxii. 

There are also some very good remarks on the class of mo- 
dern poetry, which our author designates by the title of the 
‘ Serious Descriptive,’ and which he appears to think has attain- 
ed to a degree of excellence which we should perhaps be scarce- 
ly disposed to allow: and towards the close of his lucubrations, 
he comes to say a few words of himself and his undertaking, the 
success of which he anticipates with considerable misgivings,— 
arising partly from ‘ the probable influence of former habits of 
poetic reading of a different kind, ’—and partly also, no doubt, 
from his diffidence of its intrinsic merits. As his report of his 
own doings, however, will scarcely be admissible evidence with 
our readers, we shall venture at once to state what we know of 
them from our own observation. 

The poem being designed for a ‘ light and playful Epic,’ the 
author has avoided encumbering it with a multitude of agents 
or events. Indeed, the epopée is singularly simple and uncom- 
plicated, and partakes of few of the prescribed ingredients for 
that sort of composition ; involving no more than two charac- 
ters, one a woman, and the other one of those equivocal per- 
sonagey called genii:—and on this poor unassisted female de« 
volves the task, certainly not unworthy of a heroine, of sustain- 
ing the weight of a long poem of several hundred pages. Our 
readers’ compassion for her Atlantean office may, however, be 
diminished, when they learn that her avocations are-not numer- 
ous, ndr, to a lady, perhaps extremely disagreeable,—her prin- 
cipal employment consisting in talking, and that, too, on a subject 
on which every lady is eloguent—herself; for our author makes 
a most copious use of the latter alternative of the old license, 
* aut agitur res in scenis aut acta refertur:’ And according- 
ly the whole string of sieges, captures, conquests, rivalries, 
and sacrifices, &c. &c. necessary to the constitution of an 
Epic, and which, in the more ponderous specimens of the art, 
have been for the most part ‘acta in scenis,’ are here despatch- 
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ed, by our author’s admirable arrangement, in an easy and col- 
loquial interchange of chit-chat: a mode as much more in har- 
mony with the light ethereal character of his work, as it is praise- 

worthy for its economy of hands, and for saving an immense 
deal of superfluous bustle and turmoil inseparable from the pre- 
sentation of actual events. We must be excused, however, if, 
without detailing at second hand all that our fluent heroine nar- 
rates of herself, we content ourselves with giving some little ac- 
count of what she does immediately under our inspection ; and 
as this is comparatively little, our relation will be proportion- 
ably brief. 

The story does not commence till the second division of the 
poem ; the first part being reserved as a gratus angulus for the 
poet, where he indulges, without restraint, the dear delight of 
expatiating on himself, and on that object which appears to 
hold the next place in his estimation—woman. The second part 
discovers to us Zephyra, just returned at day-break from an 
evening party ; mortified at having been eclipsed by the charms 
of a late-arriving rival; and weighing in her bosom the plea- 
sures of a coquette’s life against the endless inquietudes and dis- 
appointments with which it is attended. The latter, she finds, 
vastly preponderate ; and just as she has passed a solemn vow of 
abjuration of coquetry, a person called the Genius of Coquetry 
descends to support his tottering authority. He pardons his fair 
vassal’s hasty abjuration ; and, by dint of flattery, and persua- 
sive blandishments, wins her back to her pristine allegiance. 
With true feminine curiosity, she implores the deity to make use 
of his omniscient faculties in disclosing to her all the conquests 
to which her beauties are predestined :—this, however, he de- 
nies her, contenting himself with hinting, that they will be such 
as not to disappoint the most inordinate ambition. He then sets 
at rest all her apprehensions from rivalry ;--and, by ingeniously 
renewing his addresses to her vanity, and drawing an appalling 
picture of the constraint and degradation of constant and un- 
varying love, he raises her disdain for a yoke so ignoble, and 
binds her more firmly than ever to his service. The conversa 
tion is protracted through several parts of the poem, till the ge- 
nius invests his fair e/éve with the buoyant Cestus of Levity, by 
means of which they are wafted together through innumerable 
worlds of air. till they at length set firm foot on the Planet of 
Paradise. Under the auspices of her communicative attendant, 
our heroine is initiated into all the areana of these supernal 
seats; and to her, as well as our no small surprise, the first ob- 
jects that greet her eyes on entering these blissful abodes, are 
Death and her concomitant cohort of maladies, drawn up at 
the entrance. As she proceeds, her ear is saluted by the distant 
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titterings of laughter, not joyous, but satyrical and malicious ; 
and, on reference to her intelligent guide, she finds that these 
sounds issue from the adjacent chambers of Purgatory, where 
the souls of maculate coquettes undergo a penal purification, pre- 
vious to their admission to the full glories of Paradise. -'The 
genius describes at length the various punishments of the place, 
which are ingeniously accommodated to the different gradations 
of guilt in the sufferers. 

* Nor short nor slight the sufferance, when the weight 

Of frequent Sin provokes unpitying Fate ; 

But for brief mutiny, in frets begun, 

And half forgotten e’er the dance is done, 

Wild wanderings, more of fancy than of heart, 

As light the treason, light the venging smart.’ p. 146. 

One slight offender is doomed to burst her hoop in undulat- 
ing through the mazes of the dance ;—anothet, more guilty, is 
punished by the uncomplimentary mendacity of her ee 
glass, and a constant fatality which mars every effort of the 
toilet. 

* She views her mirror; but how starts her eye 

Strange wrinkles on her faded brow to spy ! 
And, ah, her bloomless cheeks! what demon’s rage 
Has chill’d their blush with sallow tints of age? 
Cosmetic succour won a vermeil hue, 
All soft she spreads, and lo! the rouge is blue! 
In vain she wipes and washes, frets and scrubs, 
The horrid azure deepens as she rubs— 
She lifts the comb where glossy ringlets stray ; 
Touch’d by that comb each glossy lock is grey ; 
But other tresses, twined with graceful skill, 
Play round her front—and all is auburn still : 
Alas! their lustre by contagion flown, 
Those borrowed tresses whiten like her own ! 
Thus for short sins short hours of penance flow, 
But heavier guilt demands more lasting woe. ’ 

Accordingly, another fair damsel, as an appropriate punishment 
for a fit of obstinate rebellion to the sway of Coquctry, is condem- 
ned to an intolerable ¢étc-d ¢éte with one solitary languishing a- 
dorer. No wedded pair were ever assorted by the malice of ol 
men with a more unhappy discordance of temper. The sen- 
timental swain is not more at a loss to comprehend the light fri- 
volities of Coquetry, than his fair companion to understand 
the earnest solemnity with which he is affected by a flame that 
never caused her a moment’s uneasiness, 

Zephyra is now conducted from these scenes of frightful pe- 
nance to the blissful bowers; the residence of those happy be- 
ings whom a uniformly spotless conduct, or the expiating puri- 
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fications of Purgatory, have raised to the plenitude of ethereal 
happiness. ‘The charms of the scene increase as she advances, 
She is struck with the delicious fragrance of the air, and the 
exquisite beauty of the scenery and its inhabitants. She expe- 
riences a nascent sensation of envy, which is however instantly 
checked, by the consoling recollection of the immortality of her 
fair rivals in Paradise ; and she anticipates with delight—since 
spiritual existence can thus exalt ordinary charms—the lavish 
Justre which will hereafter adorn her own. Not so easily can 
she reconcile herself to the mortifying invisibility with which she 
has been invested by the Genius, since it prevents her making 
experiments on the immortal Beaux, with those weapons that 
she had wielded with so much success on earth. At length, 
disgusted at being surrounded on all sides with flirtations in 
which she can take no part, she grows eager to return to the 
sublunary seene of her conquests; and having taken an affec- 
tionate leave of her tutelary genius, the expression of a wish to 
that effect shifts the scene from Paradise to the ottoman on 
which she reclined when he first made his appearance, and from 
which, to her surprise, she finds, from the cloek in the saloon, she 
has only been absent a few minutes. The Cestus having deposited 
its tender charge, takes its flight majestically through»mid air ; 
and our fatigued aéronant, overpowered with the wonders of the 
Jast five minutes, sinks under the influence of Morpheus and 
Queen Mab, who, after representing some of the scenes of Pa- 
radise in a feverish dream, at last sooth her with a purely ter- 
restrial vision, in which she enjoys the satisfaction of seeing the 
penitent Colonel sighing at her feet, till the entrance of the 
turbaned Envoy of Morocco inspires her with the noble ambition 
of becoming the successful rival of his Excellency’s seventy wives. 
These visions are succeeded by a dreamless rest, necessary to 
renovate her charms for the exceutions of the following day. 
From this sketch, our readers can form a pretty exact esti- 
mate of the interest of our author’s narrative, which is indeed 
lamentably barren of invention and variety. Whatever charms 
his Poem may possess, so little do they arise from the merits of his 
story, that he might have spared himself all the anxiety he ex- 
presses, lest his heroine’s prolix conversation with her heavenly 
Mentor should be considered a necdless retardation of the thread 
of his narrative. We could, indeed, have been contented to 
dispense with this celestial flirtation as one of the dullest parts 
of the poem, and in order to reduce it to more reasonable di- 
mensions; but it gave us no offence, as an interruption of a 
tale, in which it is impossible to take any kind of interest. The 
story is heavy, stagnant, and tedious—and is strikingly contrast- 
ed with the spriglitliness of the imagery and versification, Nor 
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is the machinery which he has thought proper to interweave 
with it, better adapted to the nature of his subject. We are 
aware that this is one of the most difficult points of contrivance 
in the arrangement of the lighter Epic,—especially where the 
scenes on which the supernatural persons are to be introduced, 
are the usual places of resort for the men and women of our ac- 
quaintance. In such a case, the author is not only excluded 
from the whole Pantheon of antiquity, but many of the more 
modern mythologies are not less objectionable; —and Oberon, or 
Merlin, or Veshnoo, or even the dainty little Asmodeus, would 
look scarcely less awkward, and out of place, in visiting a young 
lady’s boudoir in the neighbourhood of Portman Square, than 
Jupiter or Minerva themselves. Our author has not extricat- 
ed himself gracefully from this dilemma of his own creation ; 
and we are surprised that a person of his ingenuity should 
have submitted to invoke the ministry of one of those vulgar full- 
grown genii, whom we had thought long since banished to 
the programmes of Pantomimes. Nothing can be more out 
of keeping with the character of the Poem, or more injudi- 
ciously formed for the Mercurial nature of his office, than 
the huge corporeal personage whom our author introduces, 
flapping and floundering about in air at the foot of his he- 
roine’s couch. Not all the showy accompaniments of * gay 
laughs,’ and § sweet melodies,’—nor even his own spark- 
ling eyes * flinging dews of fire,’ can for one moment conceal, 
that he is a sort of being much better calculated to make a young 
lady ring the alarum bell, or go off in a fit of hysterics, than to 
inspire her with a familiar confidence, and invite her to an un- 
embarrassed colloquy.—He is very glittering and very splen- 
did, no doubt ;—but, like a peacock on the wing, in his mo- 
tions he is painfully ponderous and unwieldy. ‘The fascination 
of the little Rosicrucian world, to which our author's great pro- 
totype lias introduced us, consists in their exquisite airiness, and 
tiny invisibility. They have none of the appalling attributes of 
supernatural beings ;—they are always present, without being 
obtrusive ;—they have just enough of materiality to afford a 
speck for the imagination to rest upon ;—they duck and dive in 
air, and gambol in the sun, and appear to trifle with our per- 
ception, rom their plastic nature, they are docile and easily 
manageable ;—they require nd pompous ceremonials,——no sphe- 
ric melodies,—no mysterious omens,—no clouds of incense, 
to usher in their unpretending presence;—they whisk and flit a- 
bout, and insinuate themselves through keyholes and bodkins’ 
eyes, without noise or pomp—and accomplish their various 
functions with the most unencumbered lubricity. But our au- 
thor has introduced, for the volatile task of taldng a trip to the 
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ethereal realms with a young lady, a sort of heavy-dragoon 
enius, ushered in with as many old-fashioned portents as might 
Core satisfied the most punctilious deity in Olympus. 

In the whole arrangement of his fable, indeed, and in every 
thing where invention and composition are required, he is by no 
means so successful as when he is expatiating unrestricted in his 
chosen character of the * Poet of Woman.’ Here he is always 
at home—always lively and entertaining. There is scarcely a 
corner in that small but infinitely diversified mansion—the fe- 
male bosom, which he does not appear to have explored ; and 
most of them he lays open with the wicked particularity of a spy 
who has slily crept into the garrison, and treacherously recom- 
mends himself by displaying its weaknesses to the enemy. ‘There 
is no malice, however, we can assure them, in any ot his reve- 
lations: and though he does now and then drag to light a few 
Jatent littlenesses and pretty inconsistencies, he touches them 
lightly and playfully, and seems to find a certain grace and love- 
liness even in these little aberrations, while he is so anxious to 
retire with their good opinion, that he reserves the last division 
of his poem entirely for their praise, as if to make the amende 
honorable for all the little railleries of his preceding pages. 

We must now hasten, however, to give our author an op- 
portunity of recommending himself in his own language; and 
our extracts shall begin with part of the Coquette’s repining so- 
liloquy after the unpropitious ball. 

* How did I hope to vex a thousand eyes! 

Oh glorious malice, dearer than the prize! 
Yet well was taught my brow that pride serene, 
Which looks no triumph where no doubt had been; 
That easy scorn, all tranquil as before, 
Which speaks no insult, and insults the more ; 
And with calm air, the surest to torment, 
Steals angry Spite’s Jast torment, to resent. 

Why was the triumph given? Too flattering joy ! 
Frail hour which one frail minute could destroy ! 
He came—oh Hope! he hasten’d to my seat ; 
I saw, and almost dream’d him at my feet, 
Close by my side a gay attendant slave ; 
The glance, which thousands sought, to none he gave ; 
Scarce bow’d to nodding bevies when we walk’d, 
Smil’d when I smil’d, and talk’d, and laugh’d, and talk’d; 
Held my light fan with more than woman's grace, 
And shook the tiny zephyr o’er my face : 
Why did I heedless trust the flattering sign, 
As if no fan he e’er had broke but mine ! 
Ah simple fool— yet wherefore nurse the smart ? 
The bauble ke may break, but uvt my heart,’ p. 40, 
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She goes on in a tone of bitter mortification at her rival’s 
success. 
* When to the supper-hall we moved along, 

Why was I doom’d to face her in the throng ! 

With what provoking kindness did she stand, 

And loose her arm from his to press my hand, 

And beg with well feign’d sympathy to know, 

Of headaches which I felt three months ago. 

I smil’d, with looks that all my soul convey'd ; 

Oh had they but the power which bards have said 
What tho’, as if unweeting of my shame, 

The little Marquis ali obsequious came, 

Mid giants venturous gave his arm to guide, 

Less by the head, and rear’d him by my side; 

With brilliant finger made to be ador’d, 

And gallant thumb that daring cross’d the board, 

‘The ice and jelly graceful gave to sip, 

Eternal nothings dimpling from his lip. 

Till then 1 knew not fops could have oppress’d, 

Nor felt how hard to laugh without a jest.’ p. 44, 


Grave flattering fools have sworn she has a mind, 
And doat on wonders which they never find. 

But sure the Colonel could not so be caught, 

He woos no lessons hut where love is taught. 

If some smart thing from Flavia fall by chance, 
Who sees not half the point is in her glance? 
And tho’ her apothegm be light as air, 

Red are her lips, and oh what wisdom there ! 
Who but must laugh when round her pedants sit ? 
Can cheek so blooming need the aid of wit? 

Ah happy toilet, where, with equal grace, 

She lays the colours on her mind and face ; 

Sees brighter reason in each blush arise, 

And learns to /ook most beautifully wise.’ p. 56. 

There is a delicate and sober purity in the following contrasts 

ed picture. 

* How happier she, who in Love's tranquil bower, 
Clasps the sweet prize of conquest, not the power ; 
Who while one gaze her charms to all prefers, 
And one warm heart returns the warmth of hers, 
Heeds not tho’ crowds to half her beauty chill, 
Should deem some flirt of fashion fairer still ; 
Who the light chain by wedded dames abhorr’d, 
Which many a year has bound her to her lord, 
Wears like some bridal ornament of state, 

Nor thinks a husband is a name of hate, 
But hails his calmest smile, and still cz mn hear 
His sober gallantries with glowing ear.’ p. 54, 
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* Her not the toilet’s endless fret can teaze, 
Who pleases one, and seeks but one to please ; 
She, if her happy Lord but gaze with pride, 
Wears what he loves, and thinks no gem denied ; 
And if, compliant with his wish, she roam 
To the gay tumults which endear her home, 
Mid brighter fashions, and that pomp of waste, 
Which glittering fools misname, and call it—Taste. 
Tho’ not a jewel her simple hair have crown’d, 
While lavish diamonds fling their beams around, 
Can smile serene, nor feel one envy burn, 
And sleep without a sigh on her return.’ p. 56. 


The sweet content and placid repose which breathes through- 
out this description, are proofs that our author knows how to 
appreciate all that is most valuable in the fair objects of his de- 
votion—notwithstanding the obsequious flattery by which he oc- 
casionally proves himself almost equally an admirer of their va- 
nities and frivolities.—We will give the conclusion of it, which 
is very spirited. 

* She, if her charms, or chance, around her bring 
Half the gay triflers of the crowded ring, 

Now soft with one, and now with one all gay, 
As the free tones of careless converse play, 

Can share the Captain’s laugh, nor fear the while 
Lest angry Generals frown at every smile ; 

Ah, not like her who, half afraid, half bold, 
Proud of new slaves, yet loath to Jose the old, 
When cruel fortune gathers round her throne 
Whom singly she had seem’d to love alone, 

Must anxious manage every look and speech, 
And deal the cautious tenderness to each. 

Yes, ye tir’d band, whom never respite saves ; 
Ye slaves, still toiling ’mid your train of slaves! 
Yes, there are joys even vanity above— 

Ambition, conquest, what are ye to love!’ p. 57. 


The Third Canto begins in an ambiguous tone, somewhat 
between raillery and apology, for the ‘ guilcless changefulness’ 
of womah. 

* Ye watchful sprites, who make e’en man your care, 

And sure more gladly hover o’er the fair, 

Who grave on adamant all changeless things, 
The smiles of courtiers and the frowns of kings ! 
Say to what softer texture ye impart 

The quick resolves of woman's trusting heart ; 
Joys of a moment, wishes of an hour, 

The short eternity of Passion’s power. 
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Breath'd in vain oaths that pledge with generons zeal 
Een more of fondness than they e’er shall feel, 
Light fleeting vows that never reach above, 

And all the guileless changefulness of love ! 

Is summer's leaf the record? Does it last 

Till withering autumn blot it with his blast? 

Or frailer still to fade e’er oceans ebb, 

Grav'd on some filmy insect’s thinnest web, 
Some day. fly’s wing that dies and ne’er has slept, 
Lives the light vow scarce longer than ‘tis kept ? 
Ah! call not perfidy her fic kle choice ! 

Alv! find not falsehood in an angel’s voice ! 
True to one word, and constant to one aim, 

Let man’s hard soul be stubborn as his frame ; 
But leave sweet woman’s form and mind at will, 
‘To bend and vary, and be graceful still. 

In his description of Death, who, as we have before observed, 
by a singular incongruity, is the first person we meet in Para- 
dise, our author has deviated with considerable ingenuity frona 
the prescribed features and insignia with which she has been ge- 
nerally represented. 

‘ No spectre gaunt she saw of bones entwin’d, 

With scythe wide-brandish’d as to sweep mankind, 
But a plump dame of pamper'd aspect sly, 

With fiendlike, scowling merriment of eye : 

One hand an icy needle arm’d, whose blow 

Numbs at a touch the quivering heart below, 

Yet wrought so finely that no eye can trace, 

By gore or scar, the puncture’s deadly place: 

Loose from her other hand a pencil hung, 

A feller weapon to the fair and young, 

Light films to brush from budding cheeks their bloom, 
And print strange livid hues of ghastly gloom ; 

‘Lhen while in stony coldness dimly glare, 

Eyes that once sparkled bliss, or frown’d despair, 

She sits and gazes with joy—wrinkled brow, 

And laughs to think what vows has beauty now.’ p. 140. 


Couch’d at the Dame’s proud seat on either hand, 
Grim Maladies reclined, a ghastly band, 

Vain mimics of her power.—To speed the waste, 
Before her desolating track they haste, 

But short and faint the passing wounds they deal, 
Till the cold bosom own her mightier steel ; 

Fach o’er the frame with dews of venom’d gall, 
Breathes different taints, but dire to Beauty all. 
One with foul blotches clouds the limpid face, 
And delves a little grave for every grace, 
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Another, where the rose’s blush was seen, 
Bids sickly yellow fade in sicklier green, 
From the soft form that swam upon the sight 
Full circling, yet like floating fairies light. 
One the sweet roundness steals—nor lighter grown, 
More heavy seems the flat cold length of bone. 
Another, foe to frolic charms that trance 
With graceful airs the circle or the dance, 
Bloats in huge amplitude the shoulder slim, 
And gives the body’s bulk to every limb ; 
Belles sneer remembering—gentler beaux, sedate, 
The present view, and leave the past to fate.’ p. 143. 
In the following simile, the author has treated a very trite sub- 
ject with considerable de ‘licacy and elegance. 
* So when, serene, the noon-tide radiance glows 
On some calm bank, which rocks and woods inclose ; 
Where long embowered in gloom, the sunny rill 
Glad sparkling in the beam, though bright is chill, 
On that warm sod, uncross’d by wanderer’s path, 
Some youthful blushing sweetness dares the bath; 
Half-bold, half-trembling, her last vesture thrown, 
Safe from all view, yet shrinking from her own ; 
Even im the flood, as if one veil to save, 
With hurrying haste she stoops beneath the wave, 
Then seeks the slopy turf—and bends all bright, 
Her dark locks glistening o’er her neck of light: 
With what sweet glow the renovating beam 
Repays the shivering chillness of the stream ! 
Life owns, in every pulse, the freshening power, 
And one short shudder warms through many an hour.’ p, 202, 
Amongst other charms of the fair sex, he has not forgotten 
that sovereign endowment, in which the consent of all ages has 
allowed them unquestioned superiority. 
* Yes, Woman, yes !—Though in his pompous school 
Man proud may learn to think and talk by rule, 
There is the native eloquence, whose grace 
Flows true to every hour and every place— 
That with a swain familiar can recal 
Scenes, persons, things, and spread delight on all, 
Or find, as fluent, if unknown the youth, 
In mutual ignorance, gay stores of truth ; 
No theme thou need’st accordant thoughts to strike, 
On something, nothing, all things sage alike ; 
Enough to wake thy eloquence and lore, 
Ears that can list, and eyes that can adore.” p. 118. 
These impartial specimens, which we have taken at random 
trom the book, and our detailed account of its contents, have 
left us little to add on the subject of its gencral merit. We 
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cannot help remarking, however, that the general tone of the 
style is a happy imitation of that graceful feminine fluency which 
the author so vehemently admires, and, as is the case with most 
voluble persons, it is not always by the importance of his theme 
that he measures his allowance of eloquence. Indeed, we have 
seldom seen an instance of any one, who, with so limited a store 
of thought as he is sometimes satisfied with, possessed so emi- 
nently the faculty of making the most of what he has—of cloth- 
ing soft nothings in an imposipg dress, excellently contrived to 
conceal their inward poverty. His subject, we are aware, is 
not such as to demand an eloquence very severely fraught with 
thought; and we are rather inclined to agree with him, that in 
treating such a subject, a * gay and soft diffuseness ’ of style is 
occasionally rather a grace than a blemish. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the fine-drawn ductility of his genius is carried rather too 
far; and, by melting down materials which would have respect- 
ably filled one couplet of sterling weight into half'a dozen, he occa 
sionally cloys us with a sweet sameness and harmonious insipidity. 
We think, however, that the author has generally succeeded in 
his confessed, object, in which he follows the great masters of 
the Epic, of assimilating his style in a kind of imitative harmony 
to the subject he undertakes to celebrate ; and as his verse fre- 
quently conveys a ‘ faithful semblance of the sprightliness’ of 
Beauty, and ‘ of the minute care with which she brings forward 
her graces’ to the field of conquest, so it not unfrequently flows 
with a kind of * gentle languor,’ as bewitching as the same fea- 
ture in the smiles of a coquette, and certainly equally likely to 
be communicated to those who witness it. 

We must now, however, take leave of this Paradise—and we 
do it with gratitude and regret. ‘There is some feebleness, and 
some affectation ;—but a great deal of cleverness, of elegance, 
and of beauty: and the poem would be worthy of all the notice 
we have given it, if it were only to be considered as a specimen 
of what may be effected by the steady application of good taste, 
patient retouching, and laborious correction. If the author has 
not the elevated genius necessary to soar in the higher flights 
of poetry, he possesses light fancy and playful wit in consider- 
able abundance ;—his satire is polished and yet pungent—and 
he has a very considerable power of arresting the light irregular 
shades which diversify human disposition, His versification, 
in particular, is almost inyariably flowing and harmonious, and 
abundantly embellished with all the light graces, and artificial 
elegancies, of the school of poetry which he evidently and suc- 
cessfully imitates. [fis model is incontestably Pope ;--but he 
jnitates occasionally the manner of most intervening poets, from 
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(soldsmith at least, to Campbell and Crabbe ;—the last of whom 
hie-chooses to mimic in such lines as the following— 


* Which, if not fear, was what the fearful feel.’ p. 96. 
and, : 
* Knave-sending boroughs, and the knaves they send.’ p. 97, 


Of himself or his quality we profess to know nothing, and 
have really no conjectures to offer. It is rather extraordinary, 
that this brazen age should produce so much anonymons ge 
nius. ‘Fhe coming on of time, we suppose, will solve all our 
difficulties ;s—but this author, we think, may drop his mask 
when he pleases, and place bis name, whenever he chooses to 
disclose it, among the few classical writers of this scribbling ge- 
neration. 


Art. IX. Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, and 
across the American Continent to the P "ha Ocean ; perform- 
ed by Order of the Government of the United States, in the 
Years 1804, 1805, 1806. By Captains Lewss-and Cuarke, 
Published from the Official Report. Longman & Co. Lon- 
don, 1814. 


Or" the annexation of Louisiana to the United States, the go- 


vernment of that country naturally turned its uttention to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the new territory, as a ne- 
cessary foundation of whatever improvement, political or com- 
mercial, it might be thought expedient to undertake. Of the 
expeditions hitherto directed to this object, the most import- 
ant is that which was entrusted to the command of Captains 
Lewis and Criarkg, with instructions, after exploring the Mis- 
souri, from its confluence with the Mississippi to its source, to 
proceed across the mountains to the first navigable river on the 
western side which they should be able to follow down to the 
ocean. This voyage began in May 1804, and was terminated 
by the return to ‘the plac e of embarkation in September 1806 ; 
the distance travelled over, being, in all, about 9000 miles. 

In order to form a general notion of the portion of the Ame- 
rican Continent traversed in this expedition, we must conceive, 
that from the junction of the rivers just named, a great tract of 
land comparatively low, extends from about the $8th degrce of 
north latitude, in some places as far as the 50th, and from lon- 
gitude 90°, to between 107° and 112° west ; and that nearly the 
whole of this is drained by the great system of rivers of which the 
Missouri is the main trunk. ‘This tract, though without any high 
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mountains, and having generally the appearance of an alluvial 
country, ascends with a considerable acclivity to the west, where it 
becomes the base from which rises the chain of the Rocky or 
Stony mountains, dividing the waters of the Atlantic from those 
of the Pacific ocean, and ‘being a part of the enormous bulwark 
which overlooks the latter, from the Straits of Magellan almost 
tothe Polar circle. This chain, reckoning right across, from 
the defile through which the waters of the Missouri descend to- 
ward the east, to the plains which extend westward to the Paci- 
fic, is of the breadth of 240 miles. The breadth of the plains 
is not less than 500, 

The expedition at first consisted of 45 persons, including the 
two commanders, all well calculated, as the sequel shows, for the 
service in which they were engaged. ‘They embarked in three 
boats, one of them 55 feet long, haif decked ; the other two open; 
and they sailed from a point near the*junction of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, in the latitude of 38° 55’ north. The account of 
the expedition is given in the form of a Journal, very minute, 
circumstantial, and unadorned, with every mark of being en- 
titled to perfect confidence. It is, however, often heavy and 
uninteresting, though it contains also much curious and valuable 
information concerning a tract of the earth that possesses many 
singularities. Instead of regularly following this Journal, 
shall confine ourselves to some of the more general views which 

it affords, whether of the country or its inhabitants ; with a 
few of such details as sppear to us most interesting. 

The thing that first presents itself, is the peculiar character of 
the Missouri. At the place where they embarked, the breadth of 
the river is about 875 yards, or nearly half a mile: the current 
flows with great rapidity, and brings with it an incredible quan- 
tity of rolling sand, forming here and there sand-bars, extremes 
ly moveable and dangerous to those who navigate the river. 
The bottom is also full of logs, and the river carries with it 
great quantities of drift wood. ‘The banks, too, being under 
mined by the river, are continually falling in; and the bed, of 
course, perpetu: uly changing. 

A vast number of large rivers join the Missouri from the 
south and west. One of the greatest of these is the Platta, or 
Platte, which, rising in the great chain of the Rocky mountains 
about longitude 112°, runs nearly due east to longitude 97°, where 
it joins the Missouri. ‘The Platta is 600 yards wide at,the junc- 
tion; but its depth appears not to exc eed six feet. Its sources 
are on the Spanish frontier, and not far distant from those of 
the Rio del Norte, which traverses the kingdom of New Mexi- 
co, and runs into the gulf of Florida. From its rapidity, and 
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the quantity of sand it carries down, it is not navigable to boats, 
though the Indians pass it in small canoes made of hides. 

The vast quantity of sand carried down by the Missouri, and 
all the rivers that run into it, is a phenomenon of which we be- 
heve there is no example on this side of the Atlantic. Such rivers 
are instruments of the degradation of the land, far more active 
than any that occur m the re gions not subject to great periodical 
inundations. ‘They are not, however, subject to such inunda- 
tions ; and therefore the quantity of sand they transport, with the 
constant changes taking place in their beds, must be ascribed to 
the loose texture of the. grounds through which they flow. ‘The 
great sinuosity of the Missouri, i is a fact that must be explained 
in the same manner.” One day, when they stopped to take their 
meridian observation, they found themselves so near the spot 
where they had observed the day before, that they sent a man 
to step the distance over the narrow neck of land which sepa- 
rated the two stations: he stepped 974 yards, and the distance 
by the river was 18 miles and three quarters. At a place called 
the Great Bend, or Grand Detour, the winding of the river 
was still more remarkable: the distance across “the neck was 
2000 yards, while the circuit by the river was no less than 
30 miles. This ve ry remarkable spot is in the latitude of 45 de- 
grees. We doubt if the Meander itself could produce any si- 
nuosity so gre: ut. 

So very moveable are the sand-bars thrown up by the Mis- 
souri, that the party having encamped on one of them for the 
night, were awaked in the morning by the sentinel on watch, 
who told them that the ground was sinking; and according- 
ly, before they could strike their tents, and get into their boats, 
it had almost entirely disappeared. ‘The Missouri continued 
to maintain this character at the place where they wintered, 
which was nearly in latitude 474°, and at the distance, as they 
reckoned it, of about 1600 miles from the place where they had 
embarked. 

The velocity of the stream is mentioned at one place, as 
having been measured by the log, and found a fathom and 
a quarter, or 7} fect per second: it is added, that in some 
ean they had found the velocity double of this, A velocity 
of 73 feet per second, is nearly 5 miles an hour, which is very 
far beyond the velocity of the streams with which we are ac- 
quainted in this part of the world. In a river, not very deep, 
obstructed by shoals, and rolling a prodigious quantity of sand 
along its bottom, such a velocity as even the least of the two 
jast mentioned, argues a very great declivity ; so that there is 
little doubt that our travellers were ascending very fast a- 
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bove the level of the sea; and that when they reached the point 
at which they wintered, they were in reality in a very elevat- 
ed situation. It is much to be regretted, however, that they 
have not informed us more particularly of the velocity and the 
depth of the river. If they had been careful, now and om 
from week to week for instance, to inform us of the average 
locity and depth of the river, together with its breadth, even 
though this last was not correctly given, we should have been 
able to tell, with very considerable exactness, the general decli- 
vity on which the Missouri runs; and, of course, the height a- 
bove the sea that belongs to any part of its course. For the 
sake of those who explore unknown countries by the naviga- 
tion of rivers, we wish it were generally attended to, that the 
velocity of a river, joined to its section, or its breadth and depth, 
but especially the latter, affords the means of determining its 
declivity, and becomes a method of levelling, to which, in the 
absence of the barometer, recourse may often be had with great 
advantage. We must also regret, that an expedition of dis- 
covery, which seems in most things to have been so well fitted 
out, and put under the command of men so able to conduct it, 
should not have had the benefit of the instrument last men- 
tioned. 

Ata distance from the river, the ground seemed to rise, and 
to form hills, though of no great height. Now and then rocks 
appeared close to the river; and* strata of sandstone, and, in 
some places, beds of coal, were discovered. ‘Lhe face of the 
country was covered with herbage, and the land is generally 
spoken of as rich. A good deal of wood appeared; but they do 
not mention trees of any consider: ible size, nor any great forests, 
which indeed must be prevented from rising by the numbers of 
deer, elk, and buffalo, that pasture in these plains. Of the 
wild bulee that they met with, they hardly mention any but 
the grape; and this they found olten very good, and in great 
abundance. 

The climate of the tract we are now considering, is very vari- 
ous; and the extreme cold experienced during the winter, in 
a jatitude no higher than 47°, cannot be explained on an 
supposition but that of an extraordinary elevation. ‘The ther- 
mometer, at the place of their encampment, was frequently 
20° below 0, or 52° below the freezing point. It descended 
even much lower than this; and the frost set in very early in the 
season. As an additional proof, that the ground here is very 
high, it may be -observed, that some rivers which run north- 
ward to Lake Winnepeg, and from thence into Hudson’s Bay, 
take theix rise at no great distance from the northern bank of 
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the Missouri. One, in particular, the Mouse River, is noted 
in the map as having its source within one mile of it; and, 
in general, the line which must be accounted the’partition of 
the waters, comes very near to the Missouri for a considerable 
tract toward the north-east. The severity of the winter may be 
judged of from the following facts. ‘The sth of December, the 
thermometer stood 12° below 0; the wind from the north 
west. The air was filled with icy particles, resembling a fog 
The snow 6 or 8 inches deep; several of the hunters had 
their feet frost-bitten. On the 1)th, the weather was so ins 
tensely cold, that“ they called in all the hunting parties; the 
wind north ; the thermometer at sun-rise 21° below 0; the ice 
in the atmosphere so thick as to render the weather hazy, and 
give the appearance of two suns reflecting one another. De« 
cember the 12th, the wind still north ; the thermometer at sun- 
rise 38° below 0. Monday the 17th, the thermometer was at 
sun-rise 45 below 0. Wednesday the 19th, the weather mode- 
rated ; but the thermometer continued for many days below 0. 

The whole of this country, on both sides of the Missouri, 
is occupied by some scattered tribes of Indians; and not- 
withstanding the richness of the soil, there is hardly any part 
ef the carth’s surface more thinly inhabited. ‘The Sioux In- 
dians consist of 9 tribes, which occupy a vast extent of coun- 
try; and when the numbers in each are added together, 
they amount to no more than 2650. This account com- 
prises the men, that is, the fighting men; and may perhaps 
be multiplied by 4 to give the total number of inhabitants, which, 
by that computation will amount to 10,600. In other parts of 
the same tract, the population appears to be more scanty. ‘These 
men, however, are not entirely hunters; they live in villages ; 
they seem. to raise some corn, and many of them are provided 
with horses. Their numbers appear to be in general on the de- 
cline ; owing probably to the ravages of the small-pox, and the 
effects of spirituous liquors, added to the state of almost per- 
petual warfare in which they live with one another. ‘The game 
which the country produces, does not seem to be in very great 
abundance. 

The desolation produced by the small-pox, is often increased 
by the effects which the sight of the destruction caused by that 
dreadful malady, has on the minds of a rude people. Speaking 
of a tribe called the Mahas, in latitude 42° 15’, it is said, 

‘ The accounts we have had of the effects of the small-pox on 
¢his nation are most distressing: it is not known in which way the 
disease was first communicated to them, but probably by some war 
party. They had been a military and powerful people ; but whea 
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these warriors saw their strength wasting before a malady which they 
could not resist, their frenzy became extreme; they burned their 
village, aud many of them put to death their wives and children, to 
save them from so cruel an affliction, and that all might go together 
to some bettcr country. ” 

As the object of the present expedition was to reconcile the 
Indians to the change that had taken place in the government 
or usurpation of the Whites, and to induce them to live in peace, 
they were always, accosted by the American party with great 
civility and-kindness. We have, in consequence of this, an op- 
portunity of seeing more into the interior of their communities 
than could be expected from the narrative of ordinary travellers, 
The Indians were often invited to hold a council with the stran- 
gers; and he who has studied the character of savages, in the 
romantic tales where their elaquence and magnanimity are so 
much celebrated, will be greatly disappointed by the plain state- 
ments of a correct narrative. At a conference which Captains 
Lewis and Clarke held with the tribe of the Sioux Indians, afier 
they were all seated, their grand chief rose up, and addressed 
them thus.— 

‘I see before me my great father’s (the president's) two sons. You 
see me and the rest of our chiefs and warriors. We are very poor, 
we have neither powder nor balls, nor knives; and our women and 
children have no clothes. I wish that as my brothers have given 
me a flag and a medal, (which had been presented him), they would 

ive something to those poor people. I will bring the chiefs of the 
Prengire and Mahas together and make peace between them; but 
it is better that I should do it than my great father’s sons, for they 
will listen to me more readily. I went formerly to the English, and 
they gave me a medal and some clothes ; when I went to the Span- 
ish, they gave me a medal but nothing to keep it from my skin ; but 
now you give me a medal and clothes. Still we are poor; and I wish, 
brothers, you would give us something for our squaws.’ When he 
had done; another chief, Mahtoree, that is, White Crane, rose: ‘ I 
have listened,’ said he, ‘ to our father’s words, and I am to day glad 
to see how you have dressed our old chief; I am a young man, and 
do not wish to talk much ; my fathers have made me a chief: I had 
much sense before, but now I think I have more than ever. What 
the old chief has declared I will confitm ; but I wish that you would 
take pity on us, for we are very poor.“ 

Such language as this is very unlike the independence which 
we are so apt to suppose an essential ingredient in the character 
of a savage. Indeed the complaints of poverty, and the suppli- 
cating tone which we find here, could only belong to savages wha 
had been corrupted by their intercourse with civilized nations, 
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The undisguised vanity of the White Crane is the only genuine 
trait of savage character which this conference presents us with. 
The names of the chiefs look best in their original form, for 
when translated, and they seem to be all significant, they do 
not always add to our respect for the persons. Carkapaha, 
for example, the name of a warrior, is Crow’s-head; Nena- 
sawa, is Black-cat; Sananona, Iron-eyes ; Neswanja, Big-ox, 
&e. 
One of the Indian nations which they met in the course of 
the first summer, the Ricaras, made use of no spirituous li- 
uors of any kind, and refused to taste any es offered 
them. The Ricaras, of which they saw three villages, con- 
taining in all about 450 men, are tall and well proportioned, 
the women handsome and lively, though to them, as amon 
other savages, falls all the drudgery of the field, and all the 
labour of procuring subsistence, except by hunting. These peo- 
ple are poor, but kind and generous; and, although they re- 
ceive thankfully what is given them, do not beg like the Sioux. 
The women are handsomer than those of the former nation, 
but, like them, are disposed to be liberal of their favours, and 
not to permit their lovers to suffer from disappointment. It is 
curious indeed to observe, how much the point of honour in 
this respect is reversed among all the savage tribes which our tra- 
vellers have described. ‘That a wife or a sister should grant 
any favour to a stranger without the consent of her husband 
or brother, is a cause of offence, and is considered as a great 
disgrace. On the other hand, the consent of the husband or 
brother is not difficult to be obtained, and they are even grati- 
fied by having an opportunity of granting it. A black ser- 
vant, belonging to the American party, produced at first great 
astonishment among people who saw a man of that colour for 
the first time. He soon, however, came to be very much in 
the good graces of the women, and with this the wr ae in- 
stead of bemg jealous, appeared to be highly gratified. In ma- 
ny respects, the Ricaras were the gentlest and most amiable 
tribe of Indians which oux travellers had yet met with. One day 
a Ricara chief who had made them a visit was present when, 
conformably to the sentence of a court-martial, corporal pu- 
nishment was inflicted on one of the soldiers. ‘Fhe sight af- 
fected him very much, and he cried all the time of the pu- 
nishment. ‘ We explained the offence, and the reasons for 
what was done; he acknowledged that examples were neces- 
sary, and that he himself had given them, by punishing with 
death ; but his nation never whipt even children from their 
birth.’ ‘The civilized nations of the world may be ashamed: te 
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think how much they stand in need of the lesson which the feel- 
ing and good sense of this poor savage are calculated to afford 
them. 

The Mandans are a nation on the banks of the river, and 
higher up than the Ricaras. They believe in one Great Spirit 
presiding over their destinies; and associated, in their mind, 
with the healing art ; Great Spirit being synonimous with Great 
. Medicine, the name which they apply, in general, to every thin 

they do not understand. Every individual selects for Sims f 
the particular object of his devotion, which is termed his Medi- 
cine, and is either some invisible being, or more commonly some 
animal, which becomes his protector and his intercessor with 
the Great Spirit ; and to propitiate him, every endeavour is u- 
sed, and every consideration sacrificed. ‘ I was lately owner of. 
seventeen horses,’ said a Mandan to us one day, ‘ but I have of- 
fered them all up to my Medicine, and am now poor.’ He 
had, in reality, taken all his horses into the plain, and turning 
them loose, had offered them up to his Medicine, and abandon- 
ed them for ever. ‘This association of all unknown agency, with 
the operation of a Medicine, the most sensible example of such 
agency that had fallen under their observation, is not unnatural; 
and seems to be general among all the Indian tribes in this part 
of America. The nations on the western side of the Rocky 
mountains, though their language was quite different, and their 
intercourse with the eastern Indians apparently very slight, made 
use of the same metaphor, and, like some philosophers of the 
old Continent, were well satisfied when they thought that they 
had explained a physical fact by help of a figurative expres- 
sion. 

The Mandans believe in a future state ; and this belief is con- 
nected with the tradition of their origin. The whole nation, 
they say, resided in one large village under ground, near a sub- 
terraneous lake ; a vine extended its roots from the surface down 
to the habitation, and gave them a view of the light. Some of 
the most adventurous climbed up the vine, and were delighted 
with the sight of the earth covered with buffaloes, and rich with 
every kind of fruit. Returning with the grapes they had ga- 
thered, their countrymen were so pleased with the taste of them, 
that the whole nation resolved to leave their dull residence for 
the charms of the upper region. Men, women, and children, 
ascended by means otf the vine; but when about half the nation 
had reached the surface of the earth, a large woman, who was 
climbing up the vine, broke it with her weight, and shut out 
the light of the sun froim herself and her nation tur ever. When 
the Mandans die, they expect to retura to the original seats of 
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their forefathers ; the good reaching the ancient village by means 
of a lake, which the burdens of the sins of the wicked will not 
permit them to cross. 

‘Fhe American party were in the neighbourhood of the Man- 
dan nation, during the winter already mentioned. At that sea- 
son the Indians, like the more civilized nations, have recourse 
to certain festivities to pass away the time. One of these, the 
Baffalo dance, is the most vile and indecorous amusement 
which we have any where seen described. As deeency did not 
allow the account to be given in English, it is put into Latin ; 
and though the language is very bad, it cannot be said to be 
unworthy of the subject. 

The Medicine dance, practised also at this season of the year, 
is less disgusting, but hardly more amusing than the former. 

The power which these Indians have of enduring the cold, 
with very little protection from clothing, is altogether wonder- 
ful 

* The T0th of January was a day of extreme eold, the mercury at 
sun-rise standing in the thermometer at 72° below the freezing point. 
A young Indian, about I3 years of age, came into the camp early in 
the morning ; his father had sent him in the afternoon to the fort, 
but he was overtaken by the night, and was obliged to sleep on the 
snow, with no covering but a pair of antelope skin moccasins (shoes) 
and leggings, and a buffalo robe. His feet being frozen, we put them 
in cold water, and gave him every attention in our power. About the 
same time, an Indian, who had been missing, returned to the fort ; 
and although his dress was very thin, and he had slept on the snow 
without a fire, he had mot suffered the slightest inconvenience. It 
was very pleasing to see the interest whiclr the situation of these two 
persons had excited in the village. The boy had been a prisoner, 
and adopted from charity ; yet the distress of the father proved that 
he felt for him the tenderest affection: the man was a person of no 
distinction, yet the whole village was full ef anxiety for his safety.’ 

During ail this time, the hunting parties of the Indians were 
continually out, as were also those of the Americans, who, in 
the power of enduring cold and hardship, seem not to yield very 
mach to the natives of the climate. 

After passing the winter months in the small fort which 
they had erected on the north bank of the river, in the ter- 
ritory of the Mandans, they resumed their voyage on the 7th 
of April, having despatched their large boat with the party 
of their men to retury, carrying with them some presents for 
the president, with an account of their proceedings. After 
this diminution, the party consisted of no more than $2, in- 
cluding the two commanders. ‘The course of the river from this 
poiat lies considerably more to the west ; from about the great 
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bend, aleady mentioned, to where they now were, their course 
had been nearly north. After this, it was mostly west; inclin- 
ing at first towards the north; afterwards west, with a little 
south,. for a great length. The river preserves the same cha- 
racter, decreasing slowly in magnitude, and still flowing through 
an alluvial country; where there is no very high ground, and 
where the plains are traversed by the elk, the buffalo, the antelope, 
&ec. The face of the country, soon after they entered on this 
part of their voyage, is described on both sides of the river; as 
presenting from the heights the appearance of ene fertile un- 
broken plain ; extending itself, as far as the eye could reach, 
without a tree or a shrub, except in moist situations, or on 
the steep declivities of hills where they were sheltered from the 
ravages of fire. ‘The current in this part of the river was less 
rapid, and the navigation more safe and easy than on the lower 
part, so that they made from 18 or 20 miles a day. As they 
advanced, they observed, on the sides of the hills, on the banks 
of the river, and even on the sand-bars, a white substance, 
which appeared in considerable quantities on the surface of the 
ground, and tasted like a mixture of common with glauber salts. 
Many of the streams which came from the foot of the hills were 
so impregnated with this substance, that the water was of an 
unpleasant taste and a purgative quality. ‘They observed also 
carbonated wooed. 

As they held on their course, they found the same appearances 
of salt and coal; also of pumice-stone and a kind of burnt earth. 
A little farther on, the hills exhibited large, irregular, bro- 
ken masses of rocks, some of which, although 200 feet above 
the river, seemed, at some remote period, to have been subject to 
its influence, and were apparently worn smooth by the agitation 
of the water. ‘The rocks, as here enumerated, consist of white 
and grey granite, flint, limestone, freestone, and oecasionally bro- 
ken strata of a black coloured stone like petrified wood, which 
make good whetstones. ‘The usual appearances of coal and 
pumice-stone continued, the coal being of a better quality when 
burned, making a hot and lasting fire, but emitting very little 
smoke or flame. At a point a little higher up than this, the 
bed of coal is. said to be in some places six feet thick. They 
saw large herds of deer, elk, buffaloes and antelopes, with wolves 
hovering round them, and sometimes catching the stragglers. 
The female buffalo would defend her young as long as she could 

retreat as fast as the herd, but would not venture to a great 
distance. 

So late as the 27th of April, the ice was still floating in great 
quantities down the river,. ‘They saw also great numbers of 
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buffaloes and some of them partly devoured by wolves. These 
had either sunk through the ice in the winter, or had been drown- 
ed in attempting to cross on the ice. It often happens that on 
these occasions the shoals of ice move down, carrying along 
with them the buffaloes, which are then lean and in a weak state, 
The Indians are very dexterous in attacking the buffalo in this 
helpless situation, where he could not exert his strength, even if 
he was ever so much possessed of it. ‘This is a very unlooked 
for way in which the bodies of animals are carried down rivers, 
and may be at length buried in their sands, ‘The elephants of 
the Yenesea and the Lena may have been thus carried down the 
streams of these great rivers, and deposited in the places where 
their bones are now found. 

The antelope is often mentioned as abounding in the plains 
on each side of the river. It is described ie swiftest of 
all quadrupeds, and as seeming to fly rather than to run, 
This fleet and quicksighted animal, it 1s said, is generally the 
victim of its curiosity. When it frst sees the hunter, it flies 
with great velocity ; but if he lies down on the ground, and 
holds up his hat or any thing, the antelope returns on a light 
trot to look at the object, and will sometimes go and return two 
or three times, till it approach within reach of the rifle. The 
wolves, it is said, have cme as well as man, to take advantage 
of the weakness of this innocent animal; they crouch down; 
and if the antelope be frightened. at first, the wolf repeats the 
same manoeuvre, and they sometimes relieve each other till they 
decoy it within their reach. 

The most formidable animals which they encountered in this 
voyage, were the white and brown bears, The Indians are 
very much afraid of them, and never attack them but in parties 
of six or eight; and even then are often defeated, with the loss 
of one or more of their number. ‘Though to a skilful rifleman 
the danger is very much diminished, the bear is still a formidable 
enemy, as will appear from the following adventure. 

‘ One evening the men in the hindmost of the canoes discover- 
ed a large brown bear lying in the open grounds, about $00 
paces from the river. Six of them, all good hunters, set out to 
attack him, and, concealing themselves by a small eminence, 
came unperceived within 40 paces of him. Tour of them now 
fired, and each lodged a ball in his body, two of them directly 
through the lungs. ‘The enraged animal sprung up, and run 
open mouthed at them. As he came near, the two hunters who 
had reserved their fire gave him two wounds, one of which 
breaking his shoulder, retarded his motion for a moment; but, 
hefpre they could reload, he was so near, that they were obliged 
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to run to the river, and, before they reached it, he had almost 
overtaken them. ‘Two jumped into the canoe; the other four 
separated ; and, concealing themselves in the willows, fired as 
fast as each could load. ‘They struck him several times, but 
they only exasperated him ; and he at last pursued two of them 
s0 ‘ie that they jumped down a perpendictilar bank of 
twenty feet into the river. The bear sprang after them; and 
was within a few feet of the hindmost, when one of the hunt- 
ers on shore shot him in the head and killed him.. They 
dragged him to the shore, and found that eight balls had passed 
through his body in different directions.’ ‘The bear of these re- 
gions, therefore, seems no less fierce, and no less tenacious of life, 
than his brother who lives amid the ice of Greenland. 

At another time, Captain Lewis having met a large herd of 
buffaloe, fired at one, and while he was watching to see him 
drop, had neglected to reload his rifle, when, looking about, he 
saw a large brown bear stealing upon him, and already within 
twenty steps. In this state, he saw there was no safety but in 
flight. It was an open plain, not a bush nor a tree within 300 
yards ; the bank of the river sloping, and not more than three 
feet high. He therefore thought of retreating, at a quick walk, 
toward the nearest tree; but as soon as he turned, the bear ran 
at him full speed. It then shot across his mind, that if he ran 
into the water, to such a depth that the bear would be obliged 
to attack him swimming, there was still some chance of his life. 
He therefore turned short, plunged into the river about waist 
deep, and facing about, presented the point of his espontoon. 
The bear arrived at the water’s edge; but when he saw Captain 
Lewis in a posture of defence, he seemed frightened, and wheel- 
ing round, retreated with as much precipitation as he had ad- 
vanced. Ile xan till he reached the woods, looking back now 
and then as if he expected to be pursued. 

It seems a remarkable fact in the history of this country, that 
even on the side of so large a river, dew is extremely rare. ‘They 
remark having had a fall of dew in the evening of the 18th of 
May; the second which they had seen in all the open country 
through which they had passed. On the 24th of the same 
month it was so cold, that the water in the kettles froze + of an 
inch thick in the course of a night; the ice appeared all along 
the margin of the river; and the trees of cotton-wood bad lost 
all their leaves. 

They were now approaching to the Rocky Mountains,—-those 
which form the partition between the waters of the east and of 
the west ; and some of the points of this remarkable chain were 
occasionally in view. ‘The elevation at which they were, was 
certainly now very considerable. ‘There was no timber on 
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the hills ; and only a few scattered trees of cotton-wood, ash, 
box, alder, and willow, by the water side. They had seen no 
Indians from the time that they had left the Mandans; though 
they had occasionally seen huts which had been lately inhabited. 
The rock of the country seems to be a soft sandstone, intersected 
by walls of a black rock, which is nothing else than some species 
of trap, most probably basalt. The scenery was very romantic ; 
and in the midst of it, says the narrative, are vast ranges of walls, 
which are so singular that they seem the productions of art. They 
rise perpendicularly from the river, sometimes to the height of 
100 feet, varying in thickness from one foot to 12, but equally 
broad at top and bottom. The stones of which they are formed 
are black, thick and durable, and are almost invariably regular 

arallelopipeds of unequal sizes, but equally deep, and laid regu- 
-— in ranges over each other like bricks, each covering the in- 
terstice of the two on which it rests. 

A person who was no mineralogist could not better describe 
a vertical dike of trap or whinstone, composed of regular co- 
Jumns, disposed horizontally. Such a wall, 100 feet high, and 
42 feet broad, must be a very magnificent object, and seems 
in due proportion to the great scale on which every thing in 
this country is laid down. ‘The top of this wall must have once 
been level with the surface; so we may judge from this of the 
quantity of strata worn away. It is a satisfaction to see the 
same characters prevailing in the geological structure of coun- 
tries most remote from one another, and to observe basaltic 
walls intersecting the strata of the Missouri, just as they cut the 
Waken of the island of Mull, or the columnar rocks of the 
Giant’s Causeway. 

As they approached the mountains, and had got considerably 
beyond the walls just described, at the meridian nearly of 110°, 
and the parallel of about 47° 20’, the same almost as that ° 
of the station of the Mandans, there was a bifurcation of the 
river, which threw them into considerable doubt as to which was 
the true Missouri, and the course which it behoved them to 
pursue. The northermost possessed most strongly the charac- 
ters of that river, and the men seemed all to entertain no doubt 
that it was the stream which they ought to follow. The com- 
manders of the expedition, however, did not decide, till after 
they had reconnoitred the country from the higher grounds, and 
then determined to follow the southern branch. On the | ith of 
June, Captain Lewis set out on foot with four men, in order 
to explore this river. ‘They proceeded till the 13th, when find- 
ing en the river bore considerably to the south, fearing that 
they were in an error, they changed their course, and proceed- 
ed across the plain, In this direction Captain Lewis had gone 
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about two miles, when his ears were saluted with the agreeable 
sound of a fall of water; and, as he advanced, a spray, which 
seemed driven by the high south-west wind, rose above the plain 
like a column of smoke, and vanished in an instant. Towards 
this point, he directed his steps; and the noise increasing as he 
approached, soon became too tremendous, to be mistaken for 
any thing but the great falls of the Missouri. Having travelled 
seven miles after first hearing the sound, he reached the falls a- 
bout 12 o’clock. The hills, as he approached, were difficult of 
access, and about 200 feet high. Down these, he hurried with 
impatience ; and seating himself on some rocks under the centre 
of the falls, enjoyed the sublime spectacle of this stupendous 
cataract, which since the creation had been lavishing its magnifi- 
cence on the desert: 

These falls extend, in all, over a distance of nearly twelve 
miles; and the medium breadth of the river varies from 309 to 
600 yards. The principal fall is near the Jower extremity, and 
is upwards of 80 feet perpendicular. The river is here 300 yards 
wide, with perpendicular cliffs on each side, not less than 100 
feet high. For 90 or 100 yards from the left cliff, the water 
falls in one smooth, even sheet, over a precipice at least 80 feet 
high. The remaining part of the river precipitates itself also 
with great rapidity; but being received as it falls by irregular and 
projecting rocks, forms a splendid prospect of white foam, 200 
yards in length, and 80 in perpendicular elevation. The spray 
is dissipated in a thousand shapes, flying tp in high columns, 
and collecting into large masses, which the sun adorns with all 
the colouring of the rainbow. The fall, just described, must be 
one of the most magnificent and picturesque, that is any where 
to be found. It has often been disputed, whether a cataract, 
in which the water falls in one sheet, or where it is dashed irre- 
gularly among the rocks, is the finest object. It was reserved for 
the Missouri to resolve this doubt, by exhibiting both at once 
in the greatest magnificence. 

There is another cascade, of about 47 feet, higher up the ri+ 
ver, and the last of ail is 26 feet ; but the succession of inferior 
falls, and ef rapids of very great declivity, is astonishingly 
great; so that, from the first to the last, the whole descent of the 
river is 384 feet. Just below the falls,’ says Captain Lewis, 
‘ is a little island in the river, well covered with timber. Here, 
on a cotton-wood tree, an eagle had fixed its nest, and seemed 
the undisputed mistress of a spot, to invade which, neither man 
nor beast could venture across the gulph that surrounds it; 
while it is farther secured by the mist that rises from the falls. 
This solitary bird has not escaped the observation of the lndi- 
ans, who made the eagle’s nest a part of their description of ibe 
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falls, which they gave us, and which proves now to be correct 
mm almost every particular, except that they did not do justice 
to their height. ’ 

The river above the falls is quite unraffled and smooth, with 
numerous herds of buffaloe feeding on the plains around it, 
These plains open out on both sides, so that it is not impro- 
bable that they mark the bottom of an ancient lake, the out- 
Tet of which the river is stil] in the act of cutting down, and 
will require many ages to accomplish its work, or to reduce the 
whole to a moderate and uniform declivity. ‘The eagle may 
then be dispossessed of his ancient and solitary domain. 

From the falls the direction of their course was almost due 
south, inclining a little to the east. About 60 geographical miles 
from the falls, the river emerges from the first ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, or, as our travellers call them, the Gates of those 
mountains. ‘This pass is in latitude 46° 46° 50”. The rocks are 
said to be a black granite, that is, as we have before interpret- 
ed it, of green-stone or basalt. 

These rocks approached the river on both sides, so as to form 
2 most sublime and extraordinary spectacle, as for more than 
five miles they rise perpendicularly from the water’s edge nearly 
to the height of 1200 feet. They are composed of a black gra- 
nite, 7. e. green-stone, at the base; but the fragments that have 
fallen from above are like a flint of a yellowish brown colour, 
Nothing can be more tremendous than the frowning darkness 
of these rocks, which project over the river, and seem to threat- 
en you with destruction. The river is $50 yards in width, and 
appears to have forced its way down this solid mass, which has 
yielded so reluctantly that for the whole distance the water is 
deep even to the edges; and, for the first three miles, there is not 
@ spot except one of a few yards, where a man could stand be- 
tween the water and the rock. ‘ ‘The convulsion of the passage 
must have been terrible, says the narrative, since, at the outlet, 
there are vast columns of the rock torn from the mountain, which 
ate strewed on both sides of the river, the trophies as it were 
of the victory.’ We have here the common explanation of such 
phenomena, which occurs to men who have not reflected much 
on the operations of nature, and the agents she employs to 
perform them. The difficulty of conceiving such vast oper- 
ations, as the cutting down of a rock 1200 leet in depth, by 
the action of a stream of water, alarms the imagination; and 
jt is felt as much easicr to eall in the agency of some un- 
known power which may produce its effect at once, than to 
gum up the slow workings of a river that must be extended to many 
ages. It is to the latter, however, according to all analogy, that 
the effect is to be attributed ; and of this the uniform breadth ef 
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the tremendous chasm, for such a depth and such a length, may 
be considered as the strongest proof. Above the gates, the per- 
pendicular rocks cease, the hills retire from the river, and the 
valleys suddenly widen to a considerable extent ; and here there 
can be little doubt that we have the remains of a second lake. 
These were adorned with the narrow-leaved cotton wood, the 
aspen, and the pine; and the country abounded in game. Con- 
siderably beyond this, they came to what are called the forks of 
the Missouri, where the river seems to divide into three, nearly 
of the same size, so as to leave it doubtful to which of them the 
name of the Missouri ought to be applied. ‘They found here, as 
at many other places, the prickly pear in great abundance, the 
torment of the traveller, and the ornament of the fields. 

The three branches just mentioned, were called by our travel- 
lers after three of the most distinguished of the American states- 
men. That on the south-west, which was the most considerable, 
they called the Jefferson; the middle branch, the Maddison; 
and the-eastermost, the Gallatin. Though the height here must 
have been very great, the heat in the valleys was also consider- 
able. It was now the 28th of July, and they remarked that the 
thermometer in the afternoon was 90°. The forks are in lati- 
tude 45° 24’ 8”, After making observations for the longitude, 
with which however they have not favoured us, they determined 
to ascend the Jefferson, as that which was most likely to suit 
their purpose, of reaching, by the nearest route across the moun- 
tains, some of the smaller branches which join the Columbia, 
and discharge their waters into the Pacific Ocean. 

It now became an object to fall in with some of the Indian 
tribes, inhabiting the mountains to the westward ; for it was by 
their means that they hoped to obtain information concerning 
the course they must hold, in order to cross the mountains by 
the shortest and most advantageous route. Captain Lewis ac- 
cordingly, with Drewyer, one of their most expert and active 
hunters, and two other men, slinging their knapsacks, set out 
with the resolution to meet some nation of Indians before they 
returned, however long they might be separated from the rest of 
the party. They took the road through the mountains to the 
westward. 

In the mean time, the party in the canoes advanced along 
the Jefferson, and have marked the length of their voyage by 
the name they gave to a small island, $000-Mile-Jsland ; such 
being its distance from the mouth of the Missouri, reckoning 
by the course of the river. Captain Lewis, and his three com: 
panions, had many difficulties and adventures, before they could 
gccomplish their object. ‘They were still upon the banks of g 
§tream, ‘which they knew to be the continuation of the Jeffers 
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son, or the Missouri, which was now reduced to a breadth, 
that one could step over. One of the men, says Captain Lewis, 
* in a fit of enthusiasm, setting one foot on each side of the 
stream, thanked God, that he had lived to bestride the Mis- 
souri ; ——a very natural expression of the sentiment which must 
be uppermost in the mind of a man, who, for a distance of $000 
miles, lead been struggling against the force of the powerful 
and impetuous river, which was now so completely subdued.— 
From the foot of a neighbouring mountain, issues the remotest 
water of the Missouri. 

* They had now,” he said, * reached the hidden sources of that 
river, which had never yet been seen by civilized man; and as they 
quenched their thirst at the chaste and icy fountain, and sat by the 
brink of the little rivulet, which yielded its distant and modest tri- 
bute to the ocean, they felt themselves rewarded for all their labours, 
and all their difficulties. They left this interesting spot with reluc- 
tance, and ascended towards the west, till they reached a high ridge, 
which formed the line of partition between the waters of the Atlan. 
tic, and Pacific Oceans. ’ 

They now began to descend towards the west, by a steeper 
declivity than that which they had ascended. They by and by 
reached a stream of clear water, running to the west, and stop- 
og to drink for the first time of the waters of the Columbia. 

n this route, they were pursuing an Indian road ; and as they 
were going along a waving plane, they discovered two women at 
the distance of about a mile, 

* Captain Lewis continued till he was about half a mile from 
them, then ordered his party to halt; put down his knapsack and 
rifle, and unfurling a flag which he carried purposely, as an emblem 
of peace, advanced towards the Indians. ‘The women retreated be- 
hind the hill; but the man remained till Captain Lewis came with- 
in a hundred yards, when he went off too; though Captain Lewis 
called ont tabba bone, {white man), loud enough to be heard by 
him. He now made a signal to the men, who joined him ; and they 
all followed the track of the Indians, which was along a continua- 
tion of the road they had been travelling. They now came in sight 
suddenly of three female Indians, from whom they were concealed 
by the inequality of the ground, till they were within 20 paces of 
them. One of them, a young woman, immediately took to flights 
the other two, an elderly woman and a little girl, thinking we were 
too near for them to escape, sat on the ground, holding down their 
heads, as if reconciled to the death which awaited them. Captain 
Lewis put down his rifle, and advancing towards them, took the 
woman by the hand, raised her up, and repeated the words tabla 
bone ; at the same time stripping up his shirt sleeve to prove he was 
a white man, for his hands and face, by constant exposure, had be- 
come quite as dark as those of an Indian. She appeared relieved 
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from her alarm. The young.woman now returned also. Captain 
Lewis gave her an equal portion of trinkets ; and painted the cheeks 
of all three with vermilion; a ceremony which is emblematic of 
peace. He then made them to understand, that he wished to go to 
their camp, in order to see their chiefs and warriors. They readily 
agreed to conduct him. They had proceeded about two miles, 
when they met a troop of nearly 60 warriors, mounted on excellent 
horses, and riding towards them at full speed. Captain Lewis 
put down his gun, and went with his flag about 50 paces in advance. 
The chief who was riding in front of the main body spoke to the 
woman, who told them that the party consisted of white men ; and 
showed the presents they had received. The chief, and other two 
men that were with him, immediately leaped from their horses, 
came up to Captain Lewis, and embraced him with great cordiality, 
putting their left arm over his right shoulder, and applying at the 
same time their left cheek to his, frequently vociferating ahhé ahhi ; 
I am very glad, I am very glad. The whole body of warriors now 
came up, and our men received their caresses. After this fraternal 
embrace, Captain Lewis lighted a pipe, and offered it to the Indians, 
who were now seated in a circle all round. But, before they would 
receive this mark of friendship, they pulled off their mocasins, or 
shoes, which, as we afterwards learned, indicates the sacred since- 
rity of their professions, and imprecates on themselves the misery of 
going barefoot for ever if they are faithless to their words ;—a pe- 
nalty by no means light to those who rove over the thorny plains a- 
mong these mountains. ” 

Alter this interview, many incidents occurred, tending to un- 
fold the manners of this tribe of Indians, the Shoshonees, a 
people remarkably gentle, honest, and sincere, at least in a de- 
gree far beyond any of the tribes that we formerly had occasion 
to mention. 

Captain Lewis now endeavoured to prevail on the Indians 
to accompany him towards the sources of the Missouri, where 
he expected to meet his companions who waited there, that, 
by the assistance of the Indians, they might be enabled to trans- 
port their baggage across the mountains, till they should fall in 
with some of the branches of the Columbia, by which they might 
descend to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Notwithstanding the 
good temper and honesty of these Indians, he found some diffi- 
culty in persuading them to accompany him in this direction ; 
and, even after they had agreed to do so, the caprice natural to 
savages made them hesitate about performing their promise. 
He had, however, prevailed on the chief, and a number of the 
rest, to go with him—when an accident happened, very charac 
teristic of the condition of savage life. Captain Lewis had sent 
some of his hunters in quest of game, considerably a-head of the 
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party, as both the Indians and his own people were very much in 
want of food. As he was proceeding with the Indians along the 
plain on horseback, an Indian, who had been despatched by the 
chief at the same time that the hunters had been sent out by 
Captain Lewis, probably with the view of watching the former, 
was seen riding towards them at full speed. On coming up, he 
spoke a few words, when the whole troop dashed forward as fast as 
their horses could carry them. Captain Lewis, astonished at this 
movement, was borne along for nearly a mile before he learned 
that all this hurry was occasioned by the spy having announced, 
that one of the white men had killed a deer. ‘This was the joy- 
ful intelligence that had occasioned all this confusion; and when 
they sea the place where Drewyer had thrown out the intes- 
tines, the Indians dismounted in the greatest haste, and ran 
tumbling over each other like famished dogs. Each tore away 
whatever part he could, and began instantly to devour it: some 
had the liver, some the kidneys, and even the parts which we 
are accustomed to look on with disgust. It was indeed impos- 
sible to see these wretched men, ravenously feeding on the filth 
of animals, and the blood streaming from their mouths, without 
deploring how nearly the condition of the savage approaches to 
that of the brute. Yet there is even here a mark of humanity 
which one is glad to recognize; the more prominent, indced, 
for being surrounded by so many circumstances of wretch- 
edness. Though suffering with hunger, Captain Lewis re 
marks, they did not attempt, as they might have done, to take 
the whole deer, or any part of it, by force ; but contented them- 
selves with what had been thrown away. A sentiment of jus- 
tice therefore guided the conduct of these savages, even when 
they seemed the most to assume the character of the wild beast. 
When the deer was skinned, and after reserving a quarter of it 
for his own people, he gave the rest to the chief to be divided 
among the Indians, who immediately devoured it quite raw. 
Next day Captain Lewis, with the Indians, met his friends 
ascending the river in their canoes. A Mandan woman, who 
followed, the party, the wife of Chaboneau, their interpreter, 
discovered great joy on seeing these Indians, whom she knew 
to be of her native tribe; and this, as soon as she perceived 
them, she indicated by sucking her fingers. As they ap- 
proached one another, a woman from among the Indians 
made her way through the crowd towards Sacajeawah, when, 
recognizing each other, they embraced with the most tender 
affection. The meeting of these two women had in it some- 
thing peculiarly touching, not only in the ardent manner in 
which their feelings were expressed, but from real interest in 
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their situation. They had been companions in childhood; 
and in the war of their tribe with the Minnetarees, they 
had both been taken prisoners in the same battle. ‘They had 
shared and softened the rigours of captivity, till one of them 
had escaped with scarce a hope of ever seeing her friend reliev- 
ed from the hands of her enemies. ‘This interesting scene was 
hardly over, when the two parties having met, and being dis- 
posed to enter into friendly intercourse with one another, Saca~ 
jeawah was sent for into the tent of the chief to act as their in- 
terpreter, when instantly, in the person of the chief himself, 
she recognized her brother: She immediately jumped up, ran 
and embraced him, throwing her blanket over him, and 

ing profusely ; the chief himself was moved, though not in the 
same degree. ‘These are incidents more romantic and sentimen- 
tal than one would expect to meet with in a camp of savages; 
and one sees with pleasure, that in no situation is man aban- 
doned by some of the best feelings of his nature. It is, indeed, 
pleasing to follow the whole transactions between the American 
travellers, and this gentle and innocent tribe of Indians. The 
latter testified their extreme surprise with every thing they saw : 
—The appearance of the men,--their arms,—their clothing,— 
the canoes,—the strange looks of the negro,--the sagacity of 
the dog,—all excited their admiration: But what raised their a- 
stonishment the most was, a shot from the air-gun. ‘This was 
instantly considered as a great medicine, by which, as we re- 
marked before, the Indians usually mean something emanating 
directly from the Great Spirit, or produced by his invisible and 
incomprehensible agency. Captain Lewis distributed among 
them a great nuinber of presents, particularly to the chiefs, from 
which they appeared to receive great satisfaction. They had 
now reached the extreme navigable point of the Missouri, the 
latitude of which they determined by observation to be 43° 
$0’ 2”, and its longitude, as given in the map, about 112° 
west from London. ‘Their road, in which they were directed 
by the, Indians, lay from this across the mountains, nearly in 
the direction of north-west. ‘Their journey through the moun- 
tains, even with all the assistance they could procure, was ex- 
tremely difficult. ‘Chey were provided with horses, which they 
purchased with trinkets, and such articles as attracted the no- 
tice of the Indians; but the steep and stony mountains, and 
the difficulty of procuring a supply of .provisions in a coun- 
try where very little game was to be found, rendered their 
march tedious and difficult. The rivers afforded fish, though 
not always in great abundance; and here, in the rivers that 
run towards the west, they found salmon, of which none are 
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to be met with in the Missouri and its branches. The cold 
was also another source of difficulty, as the height to which 
they had now ascended was certainly very great. ‘They had a- 
scended a river of a very rapid current for more than 3000 miles ; 
and the height of the spot where they left their canoes, cannot 
certainly be estimated at less than 6000 feet. ‘They had now 
risen considerably above this height; and, accordingly, it is 
said, that on the 21st of August the weather was so cold that 
the water which stood in vessels exposed to the air, was frozen 
to the depth of 4 of an inch in the course of the night: the ink 
froze in the pen, and the low grounds were white with hoar 
frost, though the day afterwards proved extremely warm. 

The Shoshonees Indians, among whom they now were, are a 
tribe of the nation called Snake Indians, a vague denomina- 
tion, which includes the inhabitants of the southern parts of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the plains on each side. The tribe 
amounts to about 100 warriors, and perhaps four times that 
number of souls. They formerly lived in the plains, but have 
been driven into the mountains by the Pawkees, or roving 
Indians; and it is now only occasionally, and by stealth, that 
they visit the country of their ancestors. From the middle of 
May, till the beginning of September, they reside on the waters 
of the Columbia, where they consider themselves secure from 
the Pawkees, who have never found their way so far to the 
west. During this time, they subsist chiefly on salmon, and as 
that fish disappears on the approach of autumn, they are oblig- 
ed to seek subsistence on the east side of the mountains. The 
accerdingly cross over to the waters of the Missouri, down which 
they proceed slowly and cautiously, till they are joined by some 
other friendly tribes, with whom they associate against the com- 
mon enemy. Being now strong in numbers, they venture to 
hunt the buffalo in the plains to the eastward, where they pass 
the winter, till the return of the summer invites them to the 
Columbia. In this loose and wandering existence they suffer 
the extremes of want; passing whole weeks without meat, and 
with nothing to eat but a few fish and roots. So insensible 
are they, however, to these calamities, or so much are they a- 
bove them, that they are not only cheerful, but gay; and our 
travellers remark, that their character was more interesting than 
that of any Indians they had seen, and had in it much of the 
dignity ot misfortune. In their intercourse with strangers, 
they are frank and communicative, perfectly fair in their dealings; 
nor was there any reason to suspect that they were ever tempt- 
ed to a single act of dishonesty by all the new and valuable ar- 
ticles displayed before them. While they generally shared with 
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their guests the little they possessed, they always abstained from 
begging for any thing; very unlike the tribes we have had occa- 
sion to notice on the banks of the Missouri; the drift of whose 
harangues was always to represent their own poverty, and to 
beg for the assistance of the strangers. 

The Shoshonees are fond of gaudy dress, and of all sorts of 
amusements, particularly games of hazard,. and, like most In- 
dians, they are boastful of their own warlike exploits, whether 
real or fictitious. ‘They possess, however, a manliness of cha- 
racter, probably formed by the nature of their government, 
which is perfectly free from restraint Each individual is his 
own master ; and the only controul to which his conduct is sub- 
ject, is the advice of a chief, supported by his influence: over 
the opinions of the tribe. 

In his domestic economy, the man is obsolutely sovereign. 
He is the sole proprietor of his wives and daughters, and can dies 
pose of them in any manner be thinks fit. ‘The children; how- 
ever, are seldom corrected. ‘The boys soon become their own 
masters. ‘They are never whipped ; for it is an opinion. among 
them, that this breaks their spirit and independence of mind. A 
plurality of wives is common ; but these are not generally sisters, 
as among the Minetaurees and Mandans. ‘The infant daughters 
are often betrothed by their fathers to grown men, either for 
themselves, or for their sons. Sacajeawah had been contract- 
ed in this way betore she was taken prisoner ; and when she was 
now brought back, her betrothed was still living, and he at first 
claimed her; but finding that she had a child to her new hus- 
band, he relinquished his pretensions. 

The chastity of the women is not held in much estimation. 
The jealousy of the husband seems to be directed to watch over 
his wife’s obedience, and not her attachment. If he is consulted 
in the disposal of her affections or her person to another, he 
takes no offences if he is not, the infidelity is often punished 
with instant death. Even leaving her husband’s house; and go- 
ing to reside in another’s, though one of her relations, is some~ 
times treated with no lees severity, This seems common to all 
the Indians, and is a remark not meant to be particularly ap- 
plied to the Shoshonees. 

The horses of the Indians in this quarter are numerous, 
They are generally fine, of a good size, vigorous and patient 
of fatigue as well as of hunger. The Indian, like the Arab, 
has one or two horses tied to a stake near his hut, both day and 
night, so as to be always prepared for action. The origis 
= stock of these horses is said to have been procured from 
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the Spaniards, but they are now bred by the Indians them- 
selves. They have mules also, obtained from the Spaniards, 
which are fine animals, and are highly valued, insomuch that a 
good mule is reckoned worth two or three horses. 

Théjourney of the American party over the mountains, though 
assisted by these friendly Indians, was very arduous. ‘They had 
not merely to cross the mountain chain transversely, but in some 
degree longitudinally, directing their course considerably to the 
north. The sources of the Missouri lay farther south than the 
main body of the Columbia; and to have gone right across from 
the former, would have led into a track not very convenient for 
reaching the latter. Their journey lasted from the 18th of Au- 
gusts when they left their canoes on the Missouri, till the 7th of 

tober, when they embarked again in canoes which they had 
themselves made, on the river Kooskooskee, on the west side of 
the mountains. ‘Though assisted during this journey by the In- 
dians, and provided with horses, they suffered exceedingly from 
the severity of the cold, and the difficulty of finding subsistence, 
They were often in the neighbourhood of considerable streams, 
but they found few fish ; and the salmon, which ascend almost to 
the remotest branches of the Columbia, had by this time return- 
ed to the sea. They were obliged frequently to feed on horse 
flesh, both at this time and on their return, when they passed 
over a considerable part of the same road. 

The great cold is not to be wondered at, considering the 
height to which they had now reached. ‘The point of the Mis 
souri, where they disembarked, can hardly be estimated at less than 
6000 feet above the level of the seas How high the mountains 
rose above the point just mentioned, the narrative hardly affords 
any data to decide. kis said, however, that they were in sight 
of snowy mountains; and a long ridge near the centre of the 
chain, which runs N. 15° west, is marked in the map as cover~ 
ed with snow; and if it was so in August and September, we 
may conclude it to be the same all the year over, and to have 
its summit within the circle of perpetual congelation. The 
latitude is between 45 and 47 degrees; and here, in Europe, 
between those parallels, the circle. of perpetual congelation is 
from ten to nine thousand feet distant from the level of the 
sea. In the American Continent, because of the greater cold 
of the winter, the height is perhaps not so great, but can hard- 
ly be supposed less ken 8000 feet. It is probable, therefore, 
that the summits of this snowy ridge were not less than 8500 
above the level of the sca. 

In their journey through the mountains, nothing that sug: 
gested the idea of a volcano sppears to have occurred, excep? 
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a mysterious sound which they heard from the distant moun~ 
tains when they were near the Falls of the Missouri. E 

* Since our arrival at the Falls, we have repeatedly heard a strange 
noise coming from the mountains, a little to the north of west. It 
is heard at different periods of the day and night; sometimes when 
the air is perfectly still, and without a cloud; an:! consists of one 
stroke only, or of five or six discharges ip quick succession. It is 
loud, and resembles precisely the sound of a six-pounder, atthe dis- 
tance of three miles. The Indians had before mentioned this noise, 
like thunder, which the mountains made; but we had paid no atten- 
tion to it.’ 

Again, near the same place, it is afterwards said— 

‘ They heard about sunset two discharges of the tremendous mouns 
tain artillery.’ 


Nothing more occurs on the subject. The most natural solue 
tion seems to be, that the sound proceeds from some distant 
volcano, which, like Stromboli, but more irregularly, -is in a state 
of constant activity. The great distance at which the sound of 
volcanic explosions has been often heard, and heard in a part of 
the same chain to which this volcano belongs, is well known, from 
the observations of Humsotpt and others. 

When they embarked in their canoes on the Kooskooskee, 
they had a succession of the most abrupt and dangerous rapids 
to encounter. ‘The Indians used to run along the tops of the 
rocks that overhang the river, curious to witness the efforts of 
the white men, who had courage and skill encugh to extricate 
themselves from dangers that followed in such quick succession. 

When they reached the Columbia itself, it was in the middle 
of the rainy season; and they were exposed to deluges of rain 
night and day. The small portion of clothing, of bedding, &c, 
which had escaped through sucha long series ot adventures as they 
had now been exposed to, were rotted and rendered useless, and 
the health of the men was hardly proof against so much suffering. 
It is infinitely to the credit of all concerned, that no discontents, 
no complaints or insubordination of any kind, made their appear- 
ance during all this time; and every individual in the expedition 
seemed to share in the honour of exploring countries not hi- 
therto trodden by civilized men. 

The waters of the Kooskooskee are clear as crystal; and, where 
that river joins Lewis River, a larger branch of the Columbia, 
which rises in the same chain of mountains, it is 150 yards 
wide. Where Lewis River joins the Columbia, it is 575 
yards wide, the Columbia itself 960; though soon after the 
junction, it expands to the _—_ of from one to three miles. 
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From the point of junction, the country is a continued plain; 
with no trees, and nothing but a few willow bushes. The 
latitude is in 46° 13’ 19’, ‘Fhe rapids still continued; and 
there were even falls, of eonsiderable pitch, over which this vast 
body of waters was poured, and where the canoes, of course, 
must be carried over dry land. A most singular rapid suc- 
ceeds, when the whole of the Columbia is forced chrowgh a nar- 
row channel no- more than 45 yards wide. They ventured, 
nevertheless, in their canoes, down this tremendous rapid, and 
escaped in safety. ‘The river after this becomes smooth; they 
describe the valley through which it runs as a fertile and de- 
lightful country, shaded by thick groves of tall timber, watered 
by smalt ponds, on both sides of the river; the soil rich, and 
capable of any species of culture. While sailing down this 
part of the river, they saw a high mountain on their right, 
the top covered with snow, which they had seen before as 
they were descending the Rocky Mountains, at the distance of 
150 miles, and were now satisfied that it was the Ss Helens of 
Vancouver: Ht is about 100 miles east from the mouth of the 
Columbia, and is, no doabt, of great height. 

On the 7th of November, they first got sight of the ocean, 
the object of all their labours, and which they now felt as the 
reward of all their anxieties. The view raised their spirits ; 
and they were by and by farther cheered by the roar of the dis- 
tant breakers. ‘Tlie spot which they selected for their winter 
quarters, and where they established their camp, was in full 
view of the sea, about sever miles distant, in latitude 46° 19’, 
and on the south bank of the river. They found that this place 
is much frequented by ships, both British and American, who 
come, durivg the simmer, to buy fars of the natives. They 
found the natives, of consequence, not strangers to white men, 
and in possession of mafiy httle articles of laxury or show, and 
particdlarly of blae beads, which they prefer to every other 
thing, and use as money or the common medium of exchange 
in their dealings with one another. ‘They are perfectly initiated, 
too, in the ait and cunning inseparable from traffic in its first 
stage, and in its lowest branches. In general, however, all the 
tribes on this side the mountains are of a more mild and gentle 
character than those on the eastern side. Is this at all connected 
with their living less on flesh than the latter, and more on fish 
and vegetables? In many other respects, they are very different 
irom oue another: Some very honest, others of a thievish dis- 
position: Some tall and handsome ; and others ill-shaped and 
dwarfish. ‘Their languages are also very different, so that the 
neighbouring tribes cowd not always converse with onc anothers 
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On this account, the intercourse between the American party 
and the natives was often carried on with great difficulty. 

‘ Half the day,’ it is said at one place, ‘ was spent before we 
eould convey to the Chapunish all the information we intended; for, 
in the first place, we spoke in English to one of our men, who trans- 
lated it into French to Chaboneau. He interpreted it to his wife in 
the Minnetarree language. She then put it into Shoshonee ;. and.the 
young Shoshonee prisoner explained it to the Chapunish in his own 
dialect. At last we succeeded in communicating the impression we 
wished, and then adjourned the council, after showing them the 
wonders of the compass, the spy-glass, the magnet, the watch, and 
the air-gun. ’ 

Some of the branches of the Colymbia may be accounted 
great rivers. One of them, the Mult-no-mah, which rises in the 
Rocky Mountains far to the south-east, and near, it would seem 
by the map, to the sources of the Rio del Norte, is very wide, 
and often of a depth exceeding 25 feet, eyen thongh at a great 
distance from the sca. 

A remarkable peculiarity was observed ip the bed of the Co- 
lumbia, and of the river last mentioned ; viz. a great number 
of trunks of pine trees, standing erect, and haying their roots 
fixed in the bottom, though in the case of the Columbia, the river 
was generally 30 feet deep, and never less than 19. ‘Those trees 
might be supposed, from their state of decay, to have been in 
that situation about 20 years. This argues some great and un- 
accountable change in the beds of the rivers: Kut much more 
knowledge of the country than one visit can supply, must be ne- 
cessary to giye any explanation of so singular a fact. 

When the rains ceased, and as soon as the weather admitted 
of it, they travelled to the southward, visiting the river just men- 
tioned, and making acquaintance with the various tribes of In- 
dians. It seems to us not unlikely, that a few years will place an 
American colony somewhere about the mouth of the Columbia. 
It is evident, that the yiews of their government are directed 
to establishments of that sort, perhaps along the whole line that 
our travellers visited. We observe on the map, that a factory 
of the United States was established just about the time of their 
return, near the Arkansaw river, on the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the parallel of 41°. The United States seem 
no less ambitious of extending their territories than the country 
from which they sprang; and haying already more than they are 
able to occupy, they are constantly in search of new acquisi- 
tions. 

The return of the party over the mountains was a matter of 
great difficulty; but we must here take leave of them. 

The desire which they no doubt all felt, after so long an ab 
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sence, of again revisiting the abodes of civilized men, is strongly 
marked by the circumstance, that as they descended the river, 
at the first place where they saw cows feeding, the whole party 
almost involuntarily raised a shout of joy. 

They arrived safe at Fort-Lewis, on the Mississippi, on the 
23d of September, after having been given up for Jost; and 
there terminated an expedition, which, though quite successful, 
had been fal) of labour and anxiety. We must again remark, 
that it does great credit both to the government by which it was 
planned, and to the persons by whom it was executed. The 
good sehse, activity and perseverance of the commanders cannot 
be too much commended ; their treatment of the natives was 
humane and kind; and thodugh their mission was in its intention 
conciliatory, yet this purpose could only have been carried in- 
to effect but by men of much good temper and sound under- 
standing, considering how long they were exposed to the vexa- 
tions arising from the suspicion, caprice and levity of savages. 
The great harmony that seems to have sete the spirit, 
steadiness, and exertion in the midst of so much hardship and 
danger, are highly meritorious; and exhibit a band of active 
and intrepid men, which no country in the world would not be 
proud to acknowledge. 

The manner in which the scientific part was conducted, ap- 
pears also to merit commendation; though the want of a Baro- 
meter is an oversight hardly to be forgiven. We wish, too, 
that the astronomical apparatus had been more particularly des 
scribed, and that the manner of finding the longitude had been 
circumstantially detailed. Chronometers were used, and recti- 
fied, we presume, by lunar observation; But of this we should 
have been precisely informed ; and the observations should have 
been given just as they were made, without reduction or cor- 
rection of any kind. This was the more necessary, that the 
route lay oo in the direction of east and west, so that the 
longitude was the element most material to be exactly ascertain- 
ed. The map which they have given, conceiving it to be ex- 
act, of which we do not mean to suggest the smallest doubt, is 
a valuable acquisition to geography. We are persuaded, that 
an abridgement of the volume, judiciously executed, so as to 
Jeave out the less important details, and to give what was ma- 
terial to geography, natural history, and the display of cha- 
recter and manners, would be found very gencrally interesting. 


— Ee 
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Arr. X. Observations on the Functions of the Brain. By Sm 
Everanrp Home, Bart. F. R. S. Philosophical Transactions, 
1814, 


Grecocarrons respecting the nature of Mind, seem now uni- 
«” versally abandoned, as endless and unprofitable. Metaphy- 
sicians rest satisfied with the truth of the principle, that the men- 
tal phenomena are ultimately dependent, on something essential- 
ly Heider from mere Matter; and content themselves with the 
a study of the laws, by which these phenomena are regu- 
ated. 

Next in point of interest and importance, unquestionably, te 
this inquiry, is the investigation of those corporeal phenomena, 
with which the operations of Mind are connected ; and yet it is 
singular how little this subject has, of late years, occupied the 
attention of physiologists. It is admitted by all, that certain 
changes in the bodily organs are necessary, to the production of 
those states of the mind which constitute Sensation, and Thought, 
and Volition ; but the only point relative to these changes, which 
physiologists are unanimous in considering as established, is, 
that they have their seat in the Nervous System. Respecting 
their nature, nothing whatever is known ;—the precise parts 
even of the Nervous System, in which they occur, have not 
been ascertained ;--and, as to the hypotheses which have hither- 
to been proposed respecting these points, they seem, to us, all 
equally unsatisfactory. ‘The progress of speculation, indeed, on 
this subject, has rather been retrograde of late. In the writings 
of the continental physiologists on the functions of the Nervous 
System, we have ens for so many years accustomed to vague 
declamation and unintelligible metaphysics, that we almost de- 
spair of seeing any improvement, either in their taste or their 
ae in this department, in our time. But we own we 

ave been a little mortified, with some of the essays on the 
same subject, which have lately appeared in our own language. 
The ignorance they betray, not only of the history of physiolo- 
By» but of the philosophy of the human mind, is truly lament- 
able. Certain crude ideas are attached to the words intellectual 


JSaculties ;—a vague conjecture arises as to the seat or nature of 
these faculties inhanmnli experiments are forthwith per 
formed on brute animals, in order to confirm this new doctrine ; 
and the whole science of Comparative Anatomy is ransacked for 
what are called analogies, in its support: The Novum Organum 
is then put in requisition for a few quotations about facts and in- 

‘uction, (the certain accompaniments of all bad hypotheses in 
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modern times) ;—and thus is manufactured and ushetfed forth 
to the’public, a New Theory of the Nervous System. ‘We are 
aware it may be said, that such publications are but the produc- 
tions of a few unscientific individuals, and ought not to be re- 
garded as a test of the opinions of physiologists in general; a- 
mong whom sounder views prevail, and who, in truth, say less on 
the subject, only because they know more. We sincerely trust 
that such is the case; but it seems a little inconsistent with this 
apology, that the general intelligence which it supposes, should 
not have operated more effectually, in repressing speculations so 
unworthy of the country, which, more than sixty years ago, 
could boast of having produced physiological essays, of such 
acuteness and originality as those of Dr Wnuyrrt. 

The present paper of Sir Everarp Home’s affords us an op- 
portunity which we gladly embrace, of making a few remarks 
on the phenomena to which we have just alluded. In doing so, 
however, we profess, that our sole ao is to promote investi- 
gation, and to endeavour to direct inquiry into its proper chan- 
nel. We have no discoveries to communicate, and no hypothe- 
sis to suggest, which we feel disposed to defend with pertinacity. 
Our limits oblige us to confine our observations to Sensation ; 
but the same train of reasoning may be applied, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to the phenomena of Thought and Volition. 

In the first place, then, we would observe, that there seems 
very little hope, of our being able to ascertain the precise parts 
of the Nervous System which are affected previous to Sensation, 
by direct observation. Not only is this System placed almost 
entirely beyond the reach of inspection during life ; but there is 
every reason to believe, that the changes which are induced up- 
on it, and the seat of which we are in search of, are far too subtle 
to be perceptible to any of our senses. We must have recourse, 
therefore, to a different method of investigation altogether. 
‘Those cases of injury, or disease, or malconformation of the 
body, in which there has been loss, or deficiency of portions of 
the Nervous System, must be strictly attended to ;—all those 
parts of this System which have, in any instance, been found 
wanting or destroyed, without loss of sensibility * in any organ 
of the Lele, must be carefully recorded maak thus, by a spe- 
cies of exclusion, we may hope to arrive at a knowledge of those 
parts, which are really essential to Sensation. For, we presume, 
the legitimacy of the inference will not be disputed,—that if a 
portion of the Nervous System may be taken away, without sen- 


* By the term sensibility, we mean, merely, susceptibility of sen- 
sation. 
af.4 . 
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sibility being perceptibly affected in any part of the machine, 
that portion is not necessary to Sensation in ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Now, to begin with that part of the central mass * of the 
Nervous System which is called the brain, There are two classes 
of cases which we propose to examine relative to this organ. 
In the first place, instances, in which particular portions only of 
the brain have been found wanting or destroyed; and, second- 
ly, cases, where the destruction or deficiency seems to have ex- 
tended to the whole organ. 

It is quite unnecessary, we presume, to quote particular ex- 
amples, of destruction of portians of the convolutions of the 
brain, without loss of sensibility in any part ot the body. 
Such cases are almost of daily occurrence. Several have come 
under our own notice; and two of these, even within these 
few weeks. We shall pass on, therefore, to other parts of this 
organ. 

n Earte relates the case of a man, whose sensibility remain- 
ed unaffected till within a few hours of his death ; and yet there 
was found in his brain, an abscess occupying nearly one third 
of the substance of the right hemisphere, communicating by a 
large ulcerated opening with the anterior extremity of the right 
ventricle, and penetrating, by a smaller orifice, to the inferior 
surface of the anterior lobe. + 

A case is mentioned by Mr Axsernetuy, of a gentleman, 
who, it seems certain, had lived for two years in the tull posses- 
sion of every faculty, notwithstanding there was a cavity in the 
right hemisphere of the brain, extending from the fore part 
backwards more than two inches, and more than an inch in 
breadth. t¢ , 

Mr Bronte has related the case of a boy of fourteen, who 
died of an affection of the head, but who was pertectly sensible 
two days before his death ; and yet, on dissection, a cavity was 
found in the left hemisphere of the brain, about three inches in 
diameter, containing a cyst filled with pus. § ; 

A case of a man who died of an injury of the head is record- 


* We divide the Nervous System into two parts, viz. the central 
mass, and the nerves. In the central mass, we include the brain and 
spinal cord or spinal marrow; and this latter, we regard, as com- 
mencing at the lower margin of the annular protuberance; or, in o- 
ther words, as having for its upper extremity the medulla oblongata, 
a term which we propose to drop altogether. = 

t+ Med. and Physic. Journ. vol. XXIII. 

¢ Surg. & Phys. Essays, Part LI. 

§ Trans. of a Society, &c. vol, IIT. 
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ed by Mr Bartey, in whom the sight of the left eye only, was 
a little impaired before death ; and yet an abscess was found in 
the posterior lobe of the right hemisphere of the brain, contain- 
ing two ounces of matter. + 

Dr Ferrrar informs us, that the celebrated Dr Hunter 
found the whole of the right hemisphere of the brain destroyed 
by suppuration, in a man who had retained his faculties perfect- 
ly till the instant of his death, which was sudden. t 

In a woman who died while under Wrprer’s care, that very 
accurate and industrious observer remarked, that there was not 
the slightest loss of sensibility till the last breath; and yet he 
found a cyst in the right hemisphere of the brain as large as a 
hen’s egg, filled with a watery fluid, and situated immediately on 
the outside of the right ventricle. Ulcerations had also taken 
place in the corpus striatum, and in the corpus callosum. § 

DieMERBROECK mentions the case of a man, who died with- 
out exhibiting insensibility in any part of the body, until the mo- 
ment of his death ; and yet an abscess, containing half a pound 
of matter, was found in the upper part of the brain. J 

But a still more remarkable case is recorded by the same au- 
thor, of a young man who received a thrust of a sword in the 
inner angle of the right eye. For ten days after the accident, 
this young man remained quite well, without any loss either of 
sensibility, or voluntary power, or of judgment. But he was 
then seized with fever, which carried him off in two days, 
And on dissection, it was found that the sword had entered 
the brain, penetrating through the right lateral ventricle, to 
the upper margin of the o¢cipita] bone, which it had almost 
perforated. | 

Petit mentions the case of a soldier, who lived forty-three 
hours after having received a musket shot in the head, with the 
sensibility over the whole body rather increased than diminish- 
ed: Yet it was found, that the ball had penctrated through the 
left hemisphere of the cerebellum, into the posterior lobe of the 
gorresponding hemisphere of the brain proper. * 

The celebrated QuEsnay has recorded a very remarkable 
case, which occurred to Baciev. A young man received a 
musket-shot in the head. The ball had pierced the upper lip ; 
passed through the right cavity of the nose; penetrated the vault 
of the orbit into the cavity of the cranzum ; and came out at the 
upper margin of the frontal bone, near the sagittal suture. Im- 


+ Med. & Phys. Journ. vol. XXIII. + Manch. Mem. vol. IV. 
§ Hist. Apoplect. p. 358. _—‘] Anatom. lib. III, c. x. q id. 
* Mem, Acad. Roy. Scienc. 1741. 
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mediately after the accident too, a quantity of the brain came 
away through the wound in the orbit, considerably exceeding 
in bulk, a hen’s egg. Yet the patient had not a single bad sym- 
ptom until the twelfth day ; and ultimately recovered. + 

Another case is reported by Quesnay as having occurred to 
Marecuat, in which a soldier received a musket-shot in the 
head, the ball entering the craniuwa above the eyebrow. The 
patient, however, got quite well; but died a year afterwards 
of a coup de soleil. And when the head was opened, the bullet 
was found lodged, two fingers’ breadth within the substance of 
the brain. t¢ 

On the same excellent authority, we are informed, that Ves- 
Lincius found the end of a stiletto in the brain of a woman, 
who had been wounded by it five years before, but who had 
complained of nothing in the mean while but occasional head- 
ach; and that Lacutus mentions a case, in which tbe half of a 
knife remained in the brain of a man for eight years, without 
his being at ail incommoded. § 

In a case which occurred to ScHMUCKER, a man received 2 
musket-shot in the forehead, and yet enjoyed excellent health 
for four months afterwards. He then died suddenly; and on 
dissection, the ball was found in the substance of the brain, 
half an inch above the anterior part of the left lateral ven- 
tricle. || 

Gena tells us, that he had a paticnt, a man aged twenty 
two, who received a blow on the head with a hatchet, which 
fractured the left parictal and occipital bones, and made an 
opening, through which more than the size of a large pigeon’s 
egg of the substance of the brain, was discharged; yet he never 
had a bad symptom, and was cured in 41 days. 4 

La Peyronte found a portion of the corpus striatum converts 
ed into a tumor, of the size of a bean, in a man, who had sul- 
fered no loss of sensibility previous to death, * 

Perrr, informs us, that in a inan who had not been insensible 
in any part of the body, not even on one side which was para- 
lysed, he found, on dissection, the curpus striatum converted into 
2 matter like dregs of wine. + 

MorGacnt has recorded a case, which occurred to Vatsat~ 
va, of an old man, who had not been insensible until within a 
few hours of his death; and yet in whose brain there was found 

+ Mem. Acad. Roy. Chir. tom, I. t Id. § Id. 
ij Dict. Scienc. Medic. artic. Cas Rares. 

@ Anatom. Chir. Lib. I. c. x. 

‘= Mom. Acad. Roy. Scienc. 1741. t Id. 
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an abscess, occupying chiefly the right thalamus opticus, but ex. 
tending also to the surface of the hemisphere, and equal in size 
altogether to half a man’s fist. * 

The pineal gland, and the corpora bigemina, were found 
completely mortified in a woman, who was a patient of La Pry- 
RONIE’S; aud yet there had been no loss of sensibility previous 
to death. + 

The same very eminent surgeon has recorded the case of a 
man, in whom, although he had remained perfectly sensible till 
within a quarter of an hour of his death, the pineal gland was 
found enlarged to four times its natural size, livid, and full of 
purulent matter. { 

MonrGaGni mentions the case of a man, who died without 
having experienced any loss of Sensation; and yet in whom he 
found the whole middle part of the cerebellum, and the whole of 
its left hemisphere, converted into a scirrhous mass, without the 
least vestige of natural structure. § 

Through the kindness of a medical friend, we were made ac- 
quainted, several months ago, with the case of a lady, who, 
after having suffered under an affection of the head for nearly a 
fortnight, became comatose, and died. The day before her 
death, however, she was capable of being roused trom her stu- 
por, and was then in possession of all her senses; yet, on dis- 
section, it was found, that the left hemisphere of the cerebellum 
was converted into a bag of purulent matter. 

More remarkable, however, than either of these, is the case 
mentioned by La Peyronie; in which a tumor was found in 
the brain, which had destroyed all the parts of the cerebellum, 
which are behind the level of the annular protuberance and 
peduncles; excepting only about the thickness of a line, of a 
glairy substance, which embraced the tumor like a capsule. Ne- 
vertheless, the patient, a man in the prime of life, had exhibit- 
ed no signs of inseunsibility, till within a quarter of an hour of his 
death. |} 

Doverney relates a striking instance of extensive injury of 
the brain, without loss of sensibility. The Cuevatier Cot- 
BERT had his skull fractured by a stone, which seems to have 
entirely crushed the bones forming the back part of the orbit, 
as well as the sella turcica, and to have driven the splinters 

* Epist. Anat. xiii. § 19. 
+ Mem. Roy. Acad. Science. 1741. t Id. 
¢ Epist. Anat. Med. Ixii. art. 15. 
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into the brain. Duverney examined the head after death, in 
presence of many surgeons; and it would appear, that a large 
portion of the brain, particularly toward the lower part, ex- 
tending as far even as the cerebellum, was found broken down, 
partly by the fragments of bone, and partly by suppuration. 
Yet it is particularly specified with respect to this patient, that 
except at the moment he received the wound, when he lost his 
recollection, and fell into a temporary swoon, he retained his 
judgment perfectly, continued to perform all his functions, and 
exhibited a surprising ae of mind, until the period of 
his death, which took place on the seventh day. * 

The case, however, which is quoted by PLangur, as having 
occurred to Bittor, is still more remarkable than this, A bo 
six years old received a pistol-shot in the head. The bail en- 
tered exactly in the middle of the brow, and passed through 
the cranium to the occiput. He survived the accident eighteen 
days; and although a portion of the substance of the brain, 
equal in size to a nutmeg, was discharged by the wound eve 
day, he remained quite well until within a few hours of his 
death, when he fell into a state of stupor. On opening the 
head, the surgeon was surprised to find, that not more than the 
bulk of a small egg, of the proper substance of the brain, re- 
mained. + 

Such are instances of the entire destruction of portions of the 
brain, various in their situation as well as in their size, without 
any accompanying loss of sensibility in any organ of the body. 
We have selected them out of several hundred cases of disease 
and injury of this organ, which are to be found in medical works, 
as the most circumstantial in their details, and most worthy of 
credit, from the character of the individuals by whom they are 
recorded. If that degree of authority is attached to them, to 
which we believe they are entitled, the conclusions to which they 
lead are obvious. They establish, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, in the first place, that the whvle of the brain is not neces- 
sary to the changes preceding Sensation; and, secondly, that 
none of the parts of this organ, which are particularly specified 
to have been destroyed, are essential to these changes. 

Conclusive, however, as these cases are with respect to the 
two points just stated, we do not think that they would of them- 
selves warrant the inference, that there is absolutely no particular 
part of the brain which is essential to Sensation. They present 
examples, no doubt, of the removal of a very great variety of pors 
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tions of this organ without loss of sensibility ; yet are there several 
important parts, which are nowhere ma mentioned, as 
having been found destroyed in similar circumstances, Such, 

for example, are the peduncles of the bra proper, and of the 
cerebellum; the annular protuberance ; the Vieussenian velum, 
and its pillars; the corpus callosum, fornix, and hippocampi ; the 
commissures of the brain proper ; the corpora geniculata, and 
tractus optici; the mammillary eminences; the infundibulum ; 
and the pituitary gland. That these parts may be removed 
withou: affecting sensibility, as well as the others, we have no 
doubt whatever ;—we believe, indeed, that several, if not the 
whole of them, were actually destroyed in the cases we have 
quoted ; but that they were omitted in the detail of the dissec- 
tion, either from a fear of being tedious, or because the authors 
did not conceive nrinuteness of description, to be att object either 
ef practical or physiological importance. As it is, however, in- 
stances are still wanting, in which the parts we have enumerated 
are expressly stated to have been destroyed ; and we beg leave 
to call the attention of physiologists to this circumstance, as one 
of the many points to be investigated in the subject under con- 
sideration. 

Let us now suppose, that it were actually established by @ 
collection of such cases, minute as well as accurate in their de- 
tails, that any one portion of the brain might be taken away, 
without affecting the sensibility of the individual, would the same 
induction entitle us to conclude, that no part of this organ is 
concerned in the changes which give rise to Sensation? We think 
not. It is obviously possible, (however improbable it might 
seem), that when one part of the brain has been removed, the 
operations necessary to Sensation are accomplished by the por- 
tion which remains. In order, therefore, to disprove this hy- 
pothesis, and to establish the former conclusion, it will be ne- 
cessary to adduce instances in which the whole brain has been 
destro ryed without loss of sensibility. Now, cases of this kind, it 
would appear, are already on record. 

‘The following is related on the authority of Dr Quix. A 
child was born with a very large head ; but seemed well in health, 
increased in strength, and grew fat. The head, however, soon 
became so large, as to leave no doubt that there was disease go- 
ing on within. Suill the child took fo od, increased in size, and 
grew strong in bis limbs. He could both hear and see well; 
and thus he continued until he was eighteen months old, when 
he died suddenly, without any convulsive attack. On opening 
the craniu m, more than five quarts of very limpii water were 
found within it; but there was not the smallest trace of meme 
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brane, or of brain, except opposite the orbits and meatus audito- 
rius, where something like medulla still remained. * 

A case somewhat different, though not less interesting, oc- 
curred to Dr Hrysuam of Carlisle. In a female child that liv- 
ed fully six days, he found, in place of a brain, a brown vascu- 
ler mass, The frontal, temporal, occipital, «nd the whole of 
the parietal bones were wanting ; and there was not the least ap- 
pearance of cerebrum, cerebellum, or any medullary substance 
whatever. Yet this child was full-grown, well proportioned, 
and seemed in perfect health. It moved its limbs with agility, 
swallowed well, and took a sufficient quantity of nourishment. 
All the external organs of sense were perfect. ‘The eyes were 
as full and lively as in any other child of the same age. The 
iris evidently contracted on the application of light; and from 
some other observations which Dr HeysHam then made, he had 
no doubt that vision was perfect. + 

To these two cases we are fortunately enabled to add another, 
on the authority of Sir Everarp Home. A child was born 
with hydrocephalus ; the head being very large; the sutures of 
the cranium very open; and an evident fluctuation within. She 
lived very nearly five months; and during this period, 123 
ounces of fluid were drawn off from the head, at six successive 
tappings. She was not at all disordered by the operations ; and 
notwithstanding the progress of the disease, continued healthy 
and strong, until withia twelve days of her death, when she 
fell into a wasting. On opening the head, two quarts of a clear 
pellucid fluid were found within the cranium. ‘The dura mater 
was complete; the edges of the falz and tentorium being in con- 
tact with the fluid. The spinal cord was seen at the large hole 
of the occipital bone, and a little medullary pulp, behind the 
orbits ;—but that was all that could be found for brain. 

We confess, for our own parts, that we consider these three in- 
stances as affording sufficiently satisfactory examples of the pose 
session of sensibility, afier the whole brain had been destroyed 5 
for although a small quantity of something like medulla is said to 
have been found remaining in the first case, and a little medul- 
lary pulp in the last, yet it seems obvious from the terms in which 
these remains are described, that they did not possess the usual 
structure of the substance of the brain. After considerable re- 
search, we have not been able to find any more cases of this 
kind, sufficiently circumstantial in their details, recorded by 
medical authors. We have found indeed, several instances of 
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children born without brain who lived for a short time; but the 
state of the sensibility in these, is not quite unequivocally ascer- 
tained. Sensation and life do not necessarily go together ; so 
that we cannot infer, merely because a child dives, that it is sen- 
sible. Such cases admit of a very important application to the 
subjects of irritability and secretion ; but they afford us little or 
no assistance in the present inquiry. 

From all these observations, then, taken together, we think 
there are verystrong grounds for believing, that the brain is not at 
all iateseat in the changes which precede Sensation. We will 
not say that this is demonstrated. But we hesitate in drawing 
this more positive conclusion, not from an opinion that more 
evidence on the subject is necessary ;—for we conceive that one 
imstance, such as those last quoted, if it be admitted to be true, 
is as conclusive as a thousand ;—but, because we wish to see 
cases more minute in all their details, and observed with a view 
specially to this physiological inquiry, substituted for those which 
we at present possess. 

Here, however, we would say a few words respecting the es- 
say which is before us. And this we have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing, to be one of the most creditable papers which Sir E« 
VERARD Home has produced. The object of it is quite philoso- 
phical, and it is respectably executed. It not oly proposes a 
proper method of investigation, but sets an example of it; and 
is entirely free from the nonsense which is so commonly and so 
copiously put forth in writings upon similar subjects. 

* The various attempts,’ says he, * which have been made to pro- 
cure accurate information respecting the functions that belong to in- 
dividua] portions of the human brain, having been attended with 
very little success, it has occurred to me, that were anatomical sur- 
geons to collect in one view all the appearances they had met with, 
in cases of injury to that organ, and the effects that such injuries 
produced upon its functions, a body of evidence might be formed, 
that would materially advance this highly important investigation. ’ 

In the paper before us, accordingly, Sir E. Home has come 
municated the results of nearly filty cases of afiections of the 
brain, collected, as he informs us, in the course of his own pro- 
fessional pursuits. ‘These results are arranged into several sec- 
tions ; and illustrate the effects of effusions of serous fluids into 
the ventricles of the brain ;—of concussion of this organ ;—of 
disease, or preternatural distension of its bloodvessels ;—of the 
extravasation of blood, and formation of matter within it, or 
upon its surfaces ;—of compression of it, by depression or thick- 
ening of portions of the skull, or by tumors ;—and of wounds 
and morbid alterations of its substance. 
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With the plan of this collection, we have but one fault to 
find; which is, that it is too extensive for the object which it is 
professedly intended to serve. We would by no means discour- 
age medical men from following, in so far, the example now set 
them by Sim Everarpo Home, and recording in their private 
journals all the cases of disease or injury of the brain, which 
may have come under their own observation. It is only in this 
manner, undoubtedly, that we can ever hope to arrive at gene- 
ral principles, either with respect to the physiology or pathology 
of this organ. But, we confess, we see no necessity for laying the 
whole of these individual instances before the public. Of such 
miscellaneous compilations, we have already enough, in the va- 
luable writings of Werrer, and Bonerus, and Moreacnt. 
Those cases only ought to be selected, which,- after a careful 
comparison of them with similar examples already on record, 
appear to have a tendency to establish some general pdint. Now, 
the greater number of the cases in the paper before us, are so 
far valuable only, as they serve to confirm what had already, per 
haps, been sufficiently made out by the authors we have just 
named, to wit, that there is no sort of uniformity, either in the 
kind or the degree of the symptoms, which accompany diseases 
of the brain. And it is well, if such confirmation were thought 
necessary, that it has been accomplished by a person of Sir E- 
vVERARD Home’s reputation. But the only instances which he 
has adduced, in any degree contributing to elucidate the healthy 
functions of the brain, are the four following. 

‘ A deep wound into the right anterior lobe of the brain, attend- 
ed with inflammation and suppuration, produced no sensation what- 
ever ; the senses remained entire, and the person did not know that 
the head was injured. 

‘ Loss of a portion of the medullary substance of the anterior 
lobe of the cerebrum, produced no symptoms. 

* Loss of a portion of one of the hemispheres was attended with 
difficulty of swallowing for twenty-four hours, and slight delirium 
of short duration. 

* In a case of a penetrating wound into the right hemisphere of 
the brain, with bone forced into its substance, while there was an 
opening for the discharge of matter, no effects were produced, ex- 
cept when the circulation was much increased ; and then only head- 
ache and numbness in the left side.’ Sect. VIII. 

Our author, we are quite aware, may plead, that the error he 
has committed is a safe one; and that it is better to have too many 
observations than too few; which, we are fully disposed to admit, 
is agood defence. But it is not so much against what he him- 
self has done in this instance, that our criticisn is directed, as 
against what he has proposed for others. It should be remem- 
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bered, that the individuals who alone enjoy the opportunities 
. which fit them for this inquiry, are such as are in general much 
engaged with the duties of a laborious profession ; and that ver 
few of them possess that zeal, or those habits of industry, which 
are so truly praiseworthy in Sir Everarp Home. It is of the 
utmost consequence, therefore, that no portion of that time and 
labour, which such persons may be disposed to devote to the 
prosecution of this investigation, should be wasted on objects 
that are not of unquestionable utility... We had rather see four 
such cases as those we have quoted from Sir Everarp Home, 
accurately and minutely detailed, than four hundred of the kind 
with which. they are accompanied. 

Such, it seems to us, is the sort of induction by which the 
share which the brain has in the changes preceding Sensation, 
is to be established. But while the point is still undetermined, 
sone may perhaps be disposed to look for the grounds, or the 
support, of a theory on the subject, in experiments on the lower 
animals, To such persons we would recommend a repetition 
of the experiments of Cuirac,* Perit, + Kauw,t Rep, 9 
Zinn, § and Lorry. In these # would appear, that the whole 
brain was often removed in various quadrupeds, birds, and rep- 
tiles, without the operation’s being followed by loss of sensibility 
in any of their organs. Consequently, if they be found correct, 
they will lead to the same conclusion, as the injuries and diseases 
of the brain, in the human body itself. 

Finally, then, while we would rather regard it as a point still 
to be ascertained, whether the brain be at all concerned in the 
operations which give rise to Sensation, we conceive, that there 
cannot be any other Aypothesis on the subject, than that this 
organ has no share in these operations. 

The opinion which is commonly entertained relative to this 
point will, we are persuaded, be found, on a little examination, 
to rest on very insufficient grounds. 

If, while the brain is entire, it is said, the connexion be- 
tween that organ and any part of the body be cut off, by the di- 
vision or destruction of its nerves, at any point of their course, 
or of the spinal cord, if they should happen to arise from it, 
sensibility will immediately be lost in that part: And again, the 
nerves of a part being entire, or the nerves and spinal cord, if 
the brain alone be destroyed, the like effects will follow. There- 
fore, Sensation depends on some change which is communicated 
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from the part which feels, by its nerves, or by its nerves and 
the spinal cord, to the brain. 

Now, in reply to this reasoning, we would observe, in the 
first place, that although, without doubt, in a great majority of 
instances, the division of a nerve, or of the spinal cord simply, 
is followed by insensibility in the parts which have their con- 
nexion with the brain thus cut off, yet this does not uniformly 
happen. A case, for example, is recorded by Bouter, one of 
the surgeons to the Hotel-Dieu in Paris, in which a young 
man had his spinal cord completely cut across, opposite the 
tenth dorsal vertebra, by a musket-ball, and yet did not suffer 
the slightest loss of sensibility, nor even of voluntary motion, 
in the lower part of the body. This case fell under the observ- 
ation of persons of such acknowledged reputation, and is so 
circumstantially detailed, that there cannot be the slightest 
doubt of its accuracy. ‘The young man lived trom twenty-five 
to twenty-six hours after the accident, and died solely in conse- 
quence of internal hemorrhage ; and the dissection was public- 
ly performed by Desau tr, one of the ablest surgeons whom 
acum has produced. * A single case of this kind, if sufficiently 
authenticated, is perfectly conclusive against the argument we 
are now considering. 

Secondly, although we have no doubt that the total destruc 
tion of the brain alone, the spinal cord and nerves everywhere 
remaining entire, will in general be followed by partial or total 
insensibility, yet we think it has already been shown, that this is 
not always the consequence. We would ask, however, by whom, 
or by what observations, has it been established, that the total 
destruction of the brain is ever followed by insensibility? Has 
not this effect been supposed merely, from observing that even 
partial injury of the organ, is often sufficient to destroy Sen- 
sation? If so, the inference is by no means legitimate. For no- 
thing is more certain, than that a lesion of the brain, which, in 
one instance, may have produced a loss of sensibility, or even 
death, has, in another, not been accompanied with the slightest 
perceptible derangement of the system. 

Thirdly, ranting both these points, we cannot admit the 
conclusion which is drawn from them. ‘The insensibility which 
follows a division of a nerve, or of the spinal cord, or a de- 
struction of the brain, admits of an equally probable explana- 
tion, on the supposition, either that the brain is constantly sup- 

Ff2 
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plying something to the different parts of the body, which ena- 
bles them to feel, or, simply, that some injurious effect is propa- 
gated downwards along the nerves, from the parts which are in- 
yured above. 

So much with respect to the functions of the brain in Sensa- 
tion. With regard to that other part of the central mass of the 
Nervous System, which is called the spinal cord, observation 
does not enable us to speak with such confidence. It is obvious, 
however, that in those cases in which the whole brain was found 
destroyed without loss of sensibility, parts must have enjoyed 
Sensation which had no sort of nervous connexion with the 
spinal cord. Such, for example, are the organs on which the ol- 
factory, optic, pathetic, and auditory nerves are distributed. 
Hf, therefore, we find Sensation independent of this prolongation 
in one case, it is most likely that it is so in every other. 

The most probable opinion, then, which we can at present form 
respecting the precise parts of the Nervous System, which are 
concerned in the changes preceding Sensation, seems to be, that 
these changes are altogether independent of the central mass, 
and are confined entirely to the nerves. 

When this preliminary point, respecting the seat of the ope- 
rations which give rise to Sensation, has been determined, it will 
be time enough to inquire into their nature. The hypotheses 
which would assimilate these operations to vibrations, or the 
motions of an electrical fluid, will not, we presume, be listened 
to by any one, who is acquainted either with the structure of 
the Nervous System, or the phenomena of Sensation. 


Art. XI. 4 Warning to the whole World, from the Sealed Pro- 
phecies of Joanna Suuthcutt, and other Communications given 
since the Writings were upened on the 12th of January 1803. 
London. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

Copies, and Parts of Copies, of Letters and Communications, 
written from Joanna Southcott, and transmitted by Miss Tuwn- 
ley to Mr W. Sharp, in London, London, 1804. Price 
Lighteenpence. 

An Answer to the World, for putting in print a Book in 1804, 
called Copies, and £ ‘arts of ( upirs, &e. Inwhich, Reasons are 
given in Answer to the Mockery and Ridicule of Men, for 
printing the Parables and Fables which were published , from 
Divine Command in that book. By WittiaM SHarp. Lon- 
don, ‘806, Prige One Shilling and Sixpence. 

A Correct Statement of the Circumstances that attended the last 
Tliness and Death of Mrs Southeott ; with an Account of the 
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Appearances exhibitcd on Dissection, and the Artifices that 
were employed to deceive her Medical Attendants. By Ri- 


cHaRD Reece, M.D. London, printed for the bohon 
1815. Price Four Shillings. 


Places is nothing more curious than the connexion between 

passion and credulity, —and few things more humiliating 
and extraordinary than the extent to which the latter may be 
carried, even in minds of no vulgar order, when under the im- 
mediate influence of any strong interest or excitement. It is 
true, that we have frequently to encounter a perverse incredu- 
lity, and a callous insensibility to evidence, when we attempt to 
convince any one of what is contrary to his opinion, wishes, or 
interest. But this is only another exemplification of the re- 
markable fact, that where any object, whether desirable, detest- 
able, or dreadful, agitates the mind to a certain degree, our be~ 
lief is very far from being regulated by the weight of the evi- 
dence. In such a frame of mind, men are not calm enough 
to listen to the suggestions of sober reason; their attention is 
rivetted to one particular view; they form ‘their opinion with 
seeming deliberation, from circumstances which would be little 
regarded by minds in a sounder state, but which, seen through 
the medium of a disturbed imagination, appear with an over- 
powering magnitude; and, in fact, if a deep impression is made 
by any recital seriously delivered, or by any idea whose false- 
hood is not manifest, the strength of the impression is yery apt 
to be mistaken for a proof of its reality. 

This infirmity of mind may be distinctly traced in all charac- 
ters, and in men of every order and description. The romantic 
youth adores a silly girl as an angel, and trusts to the fidelity of 
a heartless coquette ; while 

6 trifles light as air, 

* Seem to the jealous contirmations strong 

* As proofs from holy writ.’ 
The indolent and timid expect to be overwhelmed under com- 
mon difficulties and common dangers : while Cesar, in the 
midst of the despair and consternation of common minds, still 
believes the high assurance of his own daring spir it; Quid times? 
he exclaims ; Casarem vehis. In the reign of Charles II., at a 
time when Catholics, though far more numerous than at pre- 
sent, were still permitted to : sit in the senate of their native coun- 
try, a great mi jority in both Houses of Parliament, many of 
them wise and virtuous men, testified, by a long perseverance 
in very violent measures, their steady belief in the phantom of 
the P: opish Plot, with the most magnanimous defiance of com- 
mon sense and humaniiy. And it is not sixty years since pers 
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sons of talents and research in both parts of the kingdom, com- 
posed and published, to the great edification of the world, learn- 
ed and elaborate dissertations to prove, that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was innocent of the murder of her husband. Even in 
cases where the greatest calmness and deliberation might be 
expected, and among those whose profession it is to investi- 
gate truth,—the ambition of founding a sect, or displaying 
intellectual superiority,—the veneration for great names, or 
Jong-established opinions,—and the anxiety to penetrate into 
the mysteries of nature,— have sometimes produced, not modest 
querists and patient inquirers, but zealous preachers, and zeal- 
ous believers of the most fanciful creeds of philosophy; about 
the crystalline spheres ; about the influences of the stars ; about 
the whirlpools that guide the planets in their course ; about the 
more modern systems of baropoetic, magnetic, and electric 
fluids ; about the nosological humors, hot, cold, and even dry ; 
about the animal spirits; about the good genius Archeeus ; a- 
bout the very quick and powerfully mobile substance which has 
Jately been announced to be Life itself, and if not homo-ousian, 
at least homoi-vusian with Electricity and Galvanism ;—with ma- 
ny other articles of faith, equally orthodox and reasonable. 

If such dreams are indulged in the calin investigations of phi- 
Josophy, what are we to expect when the mind is dazzled by 
supernatural objects, animated by supernatural hopes, and press- 
ed by supernatural terrors? It is only a matter of course, that 
men under such possessions should be misled by the grossest de- 
lusions, that the pure truths of Christianity should be strangely 
mingled with the wildest fancies, and that all the different sects 
of ail the different religions should wonder and laugh at each 
other’s credulity. The public was lately astonished, that so ma- 
ny persons in this wise and enlightened nation could believe in the 
ravings of Joanna Southcott. And Joanna, we find, was aston- 
ished in her turn, * that even at this day, and among all sects of 
Christians, with the exception only of the Quakers and Joannites, 
there are to be found so many abettors of the doctrine of eternal 
election and reprobation. But if the prophetess had vouchsafed to 
consider more attentively what was passing in the world, she might 
have found various other occasions of retorting the charge of cre- 
dulity on this self-approving generation. For surely an age that 
guve credit to the miracles of animal magnetism and metallic 
tractors; an age in which infallible and universal remedies are 
swallowed by all ranks with implicit faith ; an age that listened 
to the doctrines of the sage Lavater, and is now learning how 
to judge of a man’s character from the shape of his skull; en 
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age in which great statesmen have preached, and wondering 
senates believed, the magical powers of compound interest, tg 
extinguish debt with burrowed money; an age in which phi- 
losophers have taught, and philosoohers have believed, the inde- 
finite perfectibility of the human species ; an age in which the 
Baptist missions, and the distribution of the Bible, have been 
announced as the preludes of universal and perpetual peace :— 
Such an age, we verily think, was worthy of the Revelations of 
Joanna, 

The life, prophecies and doctrines, of this virgin apostle, are 
contained in the numerous pamphlets which were published dur- 
ing her ministry, etther by herself, or by her zealous and emi- 
nent disciples, Mr Wailiam Sharp, and the Reverend Thomas 
P. Foley; or by her two female companions, Miss Jane Townley 
and Ann Underwood. These writings, however. are so ex- 
tremely confused and tedious, that nobody but a Reviewer or a 
true Believer could take the trouble to peruse them; and we 
hore our readers will be duly thankful for the irksome labour to 
which we have submitted, tor the gratification of their curiosity, 
in extracting a few of the more interesting particulars, The 
circumstances of her supernatural pregnancy and death, are de- 
tailed in the last pamphlet mentioned at the head of this article. 
Itis written by Dr Reece, a London physician, one of her medi- 
cal attendiants ; and is well entitled to particular animadversion, 

Joanna Sourthcott was born in April «750, the daughter of a 
smal] farmer in Devonshire. For many years she gamed her 
livelihood as a servant in Exeter and the neighbourhood; and 
her character in private life was irreproachable, whatever opi- 
nion may be entertained of her conduct as a prophetess, and 
whatever calumnies may have been rashly or maliciously circu- 
lated by her spiritual adversaries, or by those shrewd judges of 
human nature, who suppose every fanatic to be a profligate vo- 
luptuary. from her early years, however, she delighted in the 
study of the Scriptures, and was accustomed, on all interesting 
occasions, to apply directly to Heaven for advice. Sooner or 
later an answer was always returned—by outward signs or in- 
ward feelings ;—a language which is apt to leave the petitioner 
in a distressing but edifying uncertainty, sometimes with regard 
to the true interpretation, and sometimes with regard to an im- 
portant preliminary, namely, whether the answer comes from 
heaven or from another place. 

Thus Joanna, in 1804, relates the following anecdotes of her 
youthful days. * 


* Copies of Letters, &c, to Mr W. Sharpe, p. 17. 
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* Peter West paid his addresses to me. He was a young man of 
remarkable good character, and one I thought remarkably hand. 
some. Here my heart began to be entangled again in love, which 
I dreaded. One Sunday evening after we parted, I walked to my 
room with a war in my heart: I was thinking with myself, where is 
my foolish heart wandering? and was earnest in prayer, that the 
Lord would not permit the love of the creature to draw my heart 
from my Creator ; and that the Lord would not permit me to keep 
company with any man that he had not ordained for my husband, [ 
prayed that that might be a sign to me, that he might not be able to 
come to me for a month. J was answered, he should not come for a 
month, if it was not the will of the Lord I should have him. The 
next day my brother said, Peter’s courtship was too hot to hold long, 
I said, if it lasted a month, it would last for ever. My brother 
laughed at my words; but finding Peter came no more, he said, 
then Peter’s faith has failed him: and some laughed, and said Peter 
was worse than Paul to break off in that abrupt manner. I said I 
did not blame him ; for if he thought he could do better, I did not 
wish him to hurt himself to come to me. But two months after, I 
met him by chance, and he then would have renewed his former ac- 
quaintance, and said he would never deceive me more. I told him 
he never should; for no man should deceive me twice: and if he 
thought himself better, he should go to better, for I never wanted 
any man to hurt himself to core to me: for he was great, and I was 
grand, and he might raise his colours as high as the skies; but he 
must take care they did not fall down again: but he did so much, 
that his friends lamented that they ever persuaded him against me. 
But I refused him in answer to what was said to me in prayer ; for 
his being absent a month was a convincing proof to me | was not to 
have him ; but did not tell him so.’ 

Here we cannot help remsrking, that Joanna might have re- 
ceived an answer much more speedily, by tossing up a half- 
penny; having previously settled that the answer should be Yes 
or No, according as it turned up the Head or the Reverse. In 
the present case, however, she had no doubt that the answer 
came from the right quarter, though she had a month to wait 
for it. In what follows, she bad not the same assurance of 
faith. The history goes on thus. 

* After that, for a short time, | kept company with my brother-in- 
Jaw, and then went to Exeter, to the place where J was directed. But 
oh! what a scene of misery broke out there! After living some 
years in the house, the master of the house declared himself in love 
with me. No tongue can paint the horror I felt, to hear of love 
from a married man. I asked him how he could make a profession 
of religion, and talk of love to another, whilst he had a wife of his 
own? He said his love was not sinful; it was only a religious love, 
which no man that had such a wife as he had, that was roving after 
ether men, could help; and told me of many men that he had 
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catched her with———and now to see a mind so mild and heavenly, 
endowed with every virtue, no re/igious man could help it. I told bim 
he should not venture in temptation’s road: and if his heart was ig- 
clined to love me, I would leave his house, and gave warning to go 
away. I went to Mr Trimlett’s to offer. He threw himself into a 
violent passion, and said, if I would stay, he never would mention his 
love more; but if I went, never a methodist should come into his 
house again ; but if I would stay, he would maintain the preachers 
that he knew I had a great regard for, as I thought them religious 
men. This made me earnest in prayer, that the Lord would direct 
me what to do. J was answered, the Lord would direct me and pro- 
tect me, nothing should harm me ; but I should not leave the house, for 
he had ends w:known to me, to keep me in it. So in a state of misery 
I staid there some time : sometimes jealous that it was a wrRona spirit 
that ordered me to stay there. Atter that, he took a methodist parson 
into his house, who declared himse.f a lover to the wife in my pre- 
sence, and despised her husband, and wanted to set all the children 
against him. ‘This wounded me to the heart, and he himself ex- 
pressed a jealousy. I thought to get the man out of the house 
privately by Mr Wesley’s preachers; so that I went to put Mr Wills 
out of the thoughts of his jealousy; but he threw himselt into a vio- 
lent passion, and upbraided me with hypocrisy. He said I was as 
bad as her to vindicate her: I had upbraided him with crimes he 
was never guilty of in his love to me, and was going to leave the 
house for mentioning it; but now I upheld her in crimes she was 
guilty of ; for he knew his wite too weil, and Saunders too. His 
words cut me to the heart; for I knew I was concealing a much 
blacker crime than I had reproved in him, but thought I was the 
wrong person to tell him of it, as it might inflame his mind to renew 
his former words to me; so I left the house, and went to Masberry 
with my brother. ’ 

I’rom these quotations the reader may form some idea of Jo- 
anna’s character. But although it was improper to remain in 
Mr Wills’s family after his declaration of love, yet, from all the 
circumstances, and from the good reputation which she preserv- 
ed in the neighbourhood, we piously believe in the damsel’s in- 
nocence: and it is justice to add, that with regard to female 
virtue, this is the only ambiguous passage of her lite. 

However this may be, it can excite no surprise, that a person 
who enjoyed so intimate a communion with Heaven, should be 
called to the high oftice of a prophet. Yet it was not till the 
year 1792, at the mature age of two and forty, that she first re- 
ceived her divine commission: and Mr William Sharp,: an in- 
genious engraver, metaphysician and theologian, has discover- 
ed the cause of this delay. 

‘I am convinced,’ he says, * ‘ that Joanna has, for above twenty 


* Sharp’s Answer, p. 8. 
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years, in various ways, been in preparation from a spirit invisible be. 
fore the year 1792, when the spirit of prophecy was first given to 
her. Had she not been thus gradually prepared before this period, 
the suddenness of the extraordinary visitation would have been toe 
powerful for nature to bear ; neither could she have had that confi- 
dence in the truth of the spirit, if she had not had proofs before, 
respecting herself, in her own private life, in many instances,’ 

But the mature age of the prophetess is far from being an un- 
favourable circumstance ; and it must also be confessed that un- 
common pains were taken to ascertain the truth of her commis- 
sion. 

* From the year 1792,’ says Mr Sharp, + ‘ to the end of the year 
1794, her writings were sealed up, and after being witnessed, were 
put out of her possession ; and the same caution was observed at the 
end of each succeeding year, and (they) were at each time placed 
in the hands of persons of credit, until the arrival of myself and 
friends at Exeter; when, at our departure, which was at the be. 
ginning of January 1802, the whole of her sealed writings were put 
in our possession, properly sealed and witnessed. The box contain. 
ing the greater part was given to my.care ; and a parcel also, sealed 
and witnessed, was given to the Rev. Stanhope Bruce, and one to 
each of the other friends. And I think it necessary to add, that 
whilst I was at Bath, on my return from Exeter to London, I had 
a large case made, which enclosed the whole box, for the cords 
round the box were sealed with seven seals; and I had a quantity of 
tow put between the box and the case, to preserve the seals from be- 
ing broken. Here again I must observe, that all these cautions of 
Joanna about her writings, in sealing, &c. could not prove her an 
impostor—[Mr Sharp means to say, These cautions prove that she 
could not be animpostor]—neither, from these circumstances, could 
the spritit that so directed her, be a false spirit ; neither was it pos- 
sible for us to be deceived respecting the identity of the writings de- 
livered to us; and which remained secure with us, until they were 
conveyed by me to High-House, Paddington, where the box and 
parcels were opened, and the seals broken, in the presence of above 
forty persons, who were assembled together by public notice, and 
which was at the beginning of January 1803. And after the writ- 
ings were taken out, each paper was signed by three persons before 
they were delivered to Joanna, for them afterwards to be copied off. 
The reader will now take notice, from these particulars, that there 
ean be no cunningly contrived plan to deceive ; and from the whole 
of Joanna’s conduct up to this day, together with what we discover- 
ed when at Exeter, from the evidence of those who knew her many 
years before, and from constant observation since of those who have 
lived with her, there is every confirmation ‘of her sincerity, and of 
the divine truth of her writings.’ 

And we learn from the * Warning to the whole World,’ p.3. 

ee | 


t Ibid, p. 4 
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12th to the 19th of January 1803, and that the result of this 


long scrutiny was, the ¢ unanimous decision of twenty three per- 
* sons appotnted by Divine command, as well as thirty-five others 
‘that were then present, who all signed their names, that her 
* calling was of God.’ 

This unanimous decision was founded in a great measure on 
the fulfilment of her prophecies, a criterion to which Joanna 
herself in all her writings frequently appeals with confidence and 
triumph. 

‘ I have this to inform the public,’ says the holy woman in her 
‘ Warning to the whole World,’ p. 123, ‘ that the prophecies of this 
book show the destruction of Satan, and the coring of Christ's 
kingdom. Here my readers may ask me, what ground 
I have to affirm this belief. I answer ; from the truth that is past I 
have ground to believe the other truths will follow. From the former 
I judge the latter. The war that I foretold in 1792 we should be 
engaged in, followed in 1793. The dearth which came upon the 
land in 1794 and 1795, I foretold in 1792; and, if unbelief did 
abound, that a much greater scarcity would take place, and which toe 
fatally followed. I foretold the bad harvest in 1797. 1 foretold, in 
letters sent to two ministers of Exeter, what would be the harvests 
of 1799 and 1800; that the former would be hurt by rain, and the 
latter by sun :—these followed as predicted. The rebellion which 
took place in Ireland in 1798, I foretold in 1795, when the Irish sol- 
diers rebelled in Exeter against the English officers. I 
Joretold the secret thoughts and conversation of people in Exeter, which 
took place in 1792. This was acknowledged to be true by Mr East- 
lake of Exeter. before the Rev. Stanhope Bruce, the Rev. Thomas 
Webster, the Rev. ‘Thomas P. Foley, Messrs Sharp, Turner, Wil- 
son and Morison, January 2, 1802, whilst they were at Exeter exe 
amining into the truth of my character and writings.’ 

Here, however, we have to mention a circumstance, of which 
neither Joanna in this place, nor Mr Sharp, we believe, any 
where, takes the smallest notice, namely, that her handwriting was 
altogether illegible. ‘Yhis curious fatt we learn from Joanna her- 
self in the $5th page of the pamphlet which we lave just been 
quoting, where we find a letter of her’s to the Rev. Mr Tucker 
of Heavitree, containing the following words. 

* The letter I sent to the Rev. Archdeacon Moore last. spring fore- 
told the harvest perfectly as it came. I was ordered to put 
tt in my own handwriting, to prevent his reading it before the time was 
expired. You may marvel how a woman that professed to say she is 
called of God, to write such deep prophecies, and have the myste- 
ries of the Bible explained to her, should write such a hand as no one 
¢an read, But this must be to fulfil the Bible. Every vision John saw 
in heaven must take place upon earth; and here és the sealed book 
{hat no one can read,’ 


that her writings were examined during seven days, from the 
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In her ‘ True Explanations of the Bible’ also, (p. 291.) she 
quotes the following passage from a bookentitled ¢ Plain Remarks 
by B. H. a Mechanic. ’ 

* She makes a scribbling upon some papers, and delivers them te 
some of her followers; and when any remarkable occurrence happens 
in the world, she being possessed of a great degree of head know. 
ledge, with a retentive memory, goes to these papers, and pretends te 
read what has happened, in the same manner as if it had been pre- 
viously inserted in them; there is a person writes down what she 
pretends to read, and then it is published,’ 

And in the next page, after having condemned some theolo- 
gical tenet maintained by the Mechanic, she adds— 

* Poor, lying, ignorant man! though my handwriting no man can 
read before me, yet when I show them my letters and read the words 
to them, every man can then read them after me ; for my handwrit. 
ing is such that it is impossible for me to deceive any man when I so 
read it to them; so this man has asserted a falsity that he can never 
make good, and who can be proved a liar by more than forty or fifty 
witnesses, that have affirmed they can read every word after me: be- 
sides, I have Jearnt some to read my handwriting, and I bave lent 
them my manuscript books ; and they have taken out some of my 
communications, ’ 

But although we have stated what we conceiye to be a defect 
in Joanna’s human accomplishments, we do not presume, like B. 
H., to found upon it any argument against the divinity of her 
mission. In fact we are ignorant which of her prophecies were 
originally written by herself in the sacred illegible character, 
and which of them were originally recorded by her amanuenses 
in the vulgar letters that ordinary men are competent to decy- 
pher; nor woukl our faith be in the least confirmed, although 
we knew that the whole of them bad been printed distinctly from 
the first. And we shall gratify the reader’s curiosity with some 
specimens, that he may judge for himself. 

From the ‘ Warning to the whole World,’ p. 80. we ex- 
tract the following lines of what is called * A communication 
* given to Joanna in 179+ concerning the Vials in the Revela- 
‘ tion, and taken from the sealed Writings opened Jan, 12, 
« 1803.’ 

No man by learning can these truths find out : 

It is of God, I say, let no man doubt. 

Thy pen’s put down, and thou no more can’st say, 
Till 1 shall further on direct thy way, 

And now thy way I surely will direct. 

"Tis on the sun the vial is pour’d out ; 

And fervent heat it shall so strongly burn, 

‘That all the earth shall feel it and shall mourn; 
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Because the sun shall burn so very strong, 
That all the corn it surely will consume. 


Great peace in England after that shall be, 

Because the remnant will believe in me. 

’Tis the Jast plague that ever shall come here, 
Before the Bridegroom doth to all appear. 

A happy land when all the storms are gone, 

The Wheat preserved, and the Weeds I’ve burn’d, ’ 

It is evident, that this unintelligible trash, which is by no 
means worse than the greatest part of Joanna’s prophecies, may 
be represented as signifying any thing, according to circumstan- 
ces, and the fancy of the commentator. Indeed Joanna incul- 
cates the doctrine, which is not altogether peculiar to her sys- 
tem, that prophecies cannot be understood before their fuifil- 
ment. Sometimes, however, she speaks more distinctly. 

In p. 34 of the same publication, we read as follows— 

* March 12, 1800. 
‘ The following words were spoken to me, in answer to the Mini- 
sters mocking my writings. 

* If they go on as they ‘ve begun, 
* The nations all may weep ; 
Out of my mouth the word is gone, 
* And [ shall it fulfil. 
Unless the priests they do awake, 
* Your nation I shall chill 
With sore distress, to wound your breast, 
* When harvest doth appear, 
By sun or rain to hurt your grain, 
* And bring a famine near, 
By scarcity you all will see ; 
* But if they do awake, 
And now repent, like Nineveh, 
* Their cause [’ll undertake.’ 

And, in p. 37, at the end of the letter to the Rev. Mr Tuck- 
er, formerly quoted, we find the following prophecy. 

‘ I write to you, Sir, as a friend, to judge for yourself. If une 
belief do still abound, the next harvest will be worse than the last, 
and your repentance may come too late. I am ready to answer for 
myself in all I have said or done. I have written no cunningly-de- 
vised fable to any man, but written to make known unto all men the 
SECOND COMING OF THE LorD Jesus CuristT; and am, with the great- 
est respect, your most humble servant, Joanna Soutucorr. 

‘ Now, I must beg my readers to observe,’ says the Prophetess, 
‘this letter was written the 2d of March, in the year 1800; and 
the harvest that followed, was worse, as foretold, than the former 
of 1799.’ 

Here, although Joanna does not elude us in a cloud of impe- 
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netrable nonsense, yet, like a skilfal general, she provides a re- 
treat in case of disaster. For whether the succeeding harvest 
was good or bad, and whether the harvest of- 1800 was better 
er worse than that of 1799, the credit of the prophetess was 
still secure, under the shelter of the conditional particle IF, the 
* great Peacemaker.’ Verily, it is an easier trade to prophesy, 
than we ordinary mortals are apt to imagine. 

But the decision of the good people, who sat in judgment at 
Exeter and Paddington, did not proceed entirely on the written 
prophecies, but also on the numerous attestations of Joanna’s 
sanctity and supernatural communications with heaven. ‘ There 
© was scarce any thing,’ said Mrs Taylor, in her deposition be- 
fore these respectable Judges ; ‘ there was scarce any thing that 
* happened to the nation, or to particular families or indivi- 
* duals with whom I was acquainted, that Joanna did not in- 
* form me would happen before it did; and all were fulfilled as 
* she predicted ; and this ¢ontinued for two or three years.’ * 
Can it be wondered, then, that Joanna’s disciples received her 
words with implicit faith, and were not startled at her boldest 
pretensions ? 

Her pretensions were bold indeed. She declared, that in the 
hours of inspiration, ‘ the words of the Spirit came as distinct 
* to her hearing, as though they were spoken in an audible 
* voice ;’+ and this Spirit, in all his communications, spake in 
the character of our Saviour himself. Our Saviour himself as- 
sured her of his never-failing protection against all her adver- 
saries. ‘ Call to thy remembrance, he said, the days of thy 
* youth, and the promise I made to thy mother before thou wast 
* born, and how often I have told thee, no weapon that is form- 
* ed against thee should prosper.’ t She was sent as his Bride, 
to announce the approaching Millennium, when he was to reign 
with his Elect on the Earth. ‘The words of the Spirit are thus 
recorded. 

« No man could believe my testimony, as being the Soa of God, 
without believing the testimony of my mother; and no man can be- 
lieve the testimony of my coming in the spirit, ‘to bring in my spiri- 
tual kingdom, before I have revealed myself to a Woman as the 
Bride by my Spirit, that | am coming as the Bridegroom; and all 
flesh shall know I am already come in the Spirit, and never will re- 
turn till my kingdom is established on the earth, as it is in heaven. 
For as I have stooped so low to submit in words to the simplicity of 
men, so will I bring men to the similitude of angels..... I have 


* Book of Trial, p. 60. 
+ Continuation of the Controversy with the Worldly Wise, p. 36. 
$} True Explanations of the Bible, p. 307. 
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humbled myself, before I am exalted by all men as a Prince and Sa- 
viour, conquering and to conquer, treading down all my enemies 
under my feet. ’ * 

And the friends of the good cause were warned in terms, 
which are abundantly distinct, and which might have produced 
mischief, if the sect had been persecuted, that more than spiri- 
tual weapons may be required fur establishing the Kingdom of 
Peace. ' 

‘ You know your Master gave this strict command, 

That he which had no sword must go and buy. 

The time to use it now is drawing nigh. 

For Christ affirm’d his servants should have fought, 

Had it been then ; but surely it was not. 

Therefore he did submit their frowns to bear, 

And charged Peter to put up his spear; 

But then he said his kingdom was not here. 

But when his kingdom doth come here below, 

My saints must fight, and they will find it so. 

For Joel’s prophecies are drawing near ; 

Unto mankind I'll make them all appear. ’ + 
But against all the dangers which might attend the introduction 
of the new establishment, the motherly care of the prophetess 
had provided a protection for those who subscribed their names 
as volunteers for the destruction of Satan’s kingdom. To every 
subscriber a folded paper was delivered, indorsed with his name, 
and secured with the impression of Joanna’s seal on red wax. 
This powerful talisman consisted only of a circle, enclosing the 
two letters J and C, with a star above and below: and within 
the paper were written the following words: ‘ The Sealed of 
* the Lord—the Elect, Precious, Man’s Redemption—To in- 
* herit the Tree of Life—To be made Heirs of God, and Joint 
* Heirs of Jesus Christ.’ The whole was authenticated by the 
signature of the prophetess in her illegible characters. The 
person provided with this protection was said to be sealed ; and 
in conformity with the transaction recorded in the seventh chap- 
ter of the Revelation, the number of the sealed was to extend 
to one hundred and forty-four thousand. 

These were high pretensions: and from that very circum- 
stance, as well as from the fascination of an apparently artless 
and earnest and affectionate address, they subdued many weak, 
anc visionary minds. ‘Their very impiety became an argument 
for their truth ; for her disciples believed it far beyond the ut- 
most audacity of human wickedness, by deliberate imposition, 
in such awtul concerns, to brave the hottest wrath of insulted 
Heaven. Nor could a pious imagination conceive it possible 


* Warning to the whgle World, p. 95. + Ibid. p. 84. 
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that sienal vengeance would not instantly overtake so horrible ¢ 
profanation, 

These observations are particularly applicable to the last and 
most extraordinary of all her de lusions, when she announced, in 
the sixty-fifth year of her age, that she was pregnant by divine 
influence, and would, in due time, bring forth a man child, by 
whom the Redeemer’s kingdom was to be established. The 
state of her body happened to be such as, in the opinion of some 
medical gentlemen and practical midwives, would indicate preg- 
nancy in a younger woman: and it would have been strange 
indeed, if, in these cireu. nstances, her disciples had not been 
encouraged to look for the speedy accomplishment of their most 
sanguine hopes. But we have a wonderful story to tell con- 
cerning the credulity of a learned Doctor of Medicine ; a story 
to which we should not have given any credit, if it had not 
been established by unquestionable authority. In fact, it is 
vouched by himself, in sundry letters in the newspapers, and 
lately in a pamphlet printed for the author at London, all of 
them sanctioned by his name. 

On the 7th of August 1814, Dr Richard Reece of London 
visited Mrs Southcott; and the object of the visit was, * to as- 
* certain the probability of her being in a state of pregnancy, as 
* then given out.’ * And * after a full inspection of what he 
* deemed necessary to fix his opinion,’ he declared to herself, 
that, when certain symptoms appeared, * he never could hesitate 
‘ in pronouncing it a case of pregnancy, and that this actually 
* was his opinion of her situation.’ + He told her indeed, that 
* jt would have been more satisfactory to him to have formed 
* his judgment from internal examination also ;’ but still it is 
distinctly stated, that afiy a ful! inspection of what he deemed 
necessary to fix his opinion, his opinion actually was, that her si- 
tuation was a case of pregn: uncy. A few days afterw: ards, with 
his own permission, and at the hour appointed by himself, he 
was visited by several of her followers, * who wished to have his 
* opinion of her real situation freg his own lips. ’—* They were 

headed,’ says the Doctor, * by the Rev. Mr Foley, a re- 

spectable clergyman of the Established Church, who resides 
in Worcesters shire, who addressed me as to the object of their 
visit, and requested my sentiments. This (these) I clearly 
* stated to be in favour of her pregnancy.’ ¢ On the 25th of 
August, Dr Reece addressed a letter to the Editor of the Sun- 
day Monitor, in answer to the following question proposed in 
the Times paper, * Who are the medicai gentlemen that are 


* Reece’s Correct Statement, p> 4. + Ibid. p.10.& 11. 
+ Ibid. p. 13. 
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‘ said to concur in her (Joanna’s) statements respectin: her- 
‘ self?’ In this letter, the Doctor states. distinctly, that after 
hearing the statement of her complaints in a visit which he paid 
to her on the 18th, * she allowed him to make such examina- 
‘ tion as he might consider necessary for the purpose of ascer- 
‘ taining whether she was pregnant or not;’ and that he * thus 
‘ satisfied his mind of the pregnancy of Joanna Southcott. ’ * 
And in another letter to the Editor of the Sunday Monitor, 
dated the 2d of September, after allowing that certain sym- 
ptoms are not unequivocal proofs of pregnancy, he adds the 
following words:—* But if, with these signs, a motion resem- 
bling that of a foetus, can be distinctly fel: in the uterus, no 
medical man, I presume, would hesitate a moment in pro- 
nouncing the person to be pregnant. I beg leave to ask those 
gentlemen who declined to hazard an opinion respecting the 
pregnancy of Joanna Southcott, (and I shall really be greatly 
obliged to them to answer my questions, either anonymously 
or otherwise), whether the symptoms noticed above were not 
evident to them on the examination they made; and whether 

a medical man, on external examination, could possibly mis- 

take any motion of the uterus or the viscera, produced by the 

action of the abdominal muscles or diaphragm, for that of a 
‘ footus in the uterus?’ +—We may just observe, in passing, that 
Dr Reece himself can now answer this last question in the most 
satisfactory manner, from his own experience. _ But to return 
to the history. In a third letter to his old friend the Editor of 
the Sunday Monitor, dated the 10th of September, he still ad- 
hered manfully to his first assertion; and, setting out with a 
declaration that * no doubt existed in his own mind of the preg- 
‘ nancy of Joanna Southcott, ’ ¢ he proceeds to discuss the rea- 
sons adduced by Dr Sims in the Morning Chronicle, for adopt- 
ing the contrary opinion, 

There are two 2 which it is now material to state. The 
one is, that, even at his first visit, Dr Reece was not ignorant 
that Joanna declared herself to be a virgin: for, in his account 
of his first visit, he says, § In every examination she acquiesced, 
* except one, which the delicacy cf her feelings as a virgin re- 
* jected, observing, that had she been a married woman, even 
* to this she would have readily agreed. § 

The other fact is, that this trial, which she uniformly refused 
from first to last, is stated by Dr Reece himself to be * the on/y 
® certain and unequivocal means of detecting pregnancy.’ || _ 

* Reece’s Correct Statement, p. 17. + Tbid. p. 25. 

t Ibid. p. 38. § Ibid. p. 7. | Thid. p. 98 
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The matter then stands thus. Mrs Southcott, in the sixty. 
fifth year of her age, aflirming herself to be a virgin, and at the 
same time announcing that she was miraculously pregnant, con- 
sulted Dr Reece for the express purpose of satisfying her disci- 
ples and the world with regard to the reality of her pregnancy : 
and Dr Reece declared to herself, to her disciples, and to the 
world, that no doubt of her pregnancy existed in his mind; 
and he made this declaration repeatedly and positively, and in 
the most unqualified manner, after being fully indulged with the 
trials which he deemed necessary to fix “his judgment ; ; but yet 
without having made that ps articular trial, which he himself con- 
sidered to be the only certain and unequivocal means of detect- 
ing pregnancy. 

After this specimen of his own simplicity, it is with a bad 
grace that Dr Reece derides the credulity of Joanna’s disciples. 
We dare not indeed aflirm that he was ever a convert to her 
faith, since he expressly disclaims the imputation, in the follow- 
ing passage. 

‘ In answer to the ridiculous charge of his being a disciple of this 
infatuated impostor, he (Dr Reece) begs to state, that he is the son 
of a beneficed clergyman of the Established Church, (the late Rev. 
W. Reece, Rector of Colwall, in the diocese of Hereford), a man of 
profound erudition as an antiquarian, and of general learning, who 
early instilled into his mind the firm principles of religidn, and those 
tenets of the Church of England—(what particular tenets does the 
Doctor allude to?)—which he hopes have taken too deep a root to 
be shaken by the reveries of fanaticism.’ + 

But we must be permitted to say, that the son of the Rector 
of Colwall, in the diocese of Hereford, notwithstan iding his fa- 
ther’s profound erudition, and his own early provision ‘of good 
principles, contributed more than any one man to encourage 
the prophetess and her disciples, and to make converts to her 
delusion. It was a prodigious triumph indeed, to gain the at- 
testation of a learned Doctor of Medicine, to the reality of the 
miraculous pregnancy. And Dr Reeee was fully conscious of 
the great authority of his name, as appears from the following 
ample certificate which he has received. 

* He has had opportunities of learning every branch of his pro- 
fession, which fall to the lot of few. For many years he held the 
respectable appointment of Domestic Surgeon and Apothecary to 
the Hereford Infirmary, to which some of the first medical charac- 
ters belonged. On leaving it, he stucied at the first hospitals in the 
metropolis, and attended the principal lectures ; and be may be al- 
lowed, since he has been so unjustly attacked, without incurring the 
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voutelion of vanity, to add, that he has prosecuted his studies with 
a degree of ardour and assiduity equal to any of his cotemporaries ; 
and, having du//¢ such a solid foundation, it is certainly no presump- 
tion in him to think, that he is as capable of a successful exercise of his 
profession, as any whose names appear in the list of the two colleges.’ * 

‘These colleges, we presume, can be no other than the Royal 
Colleges of Ph rvsicians and Surgeons. And although we do not 
profess to think that the Doctor has aver any peculiar oppor- 
tunities of learning every branch of his prof ession ; yet when we 
recollect. that the first medical names in the weeld are to be 
found in the lisis of the two London Colleges, we are compell- 
ed to entertain a very high admiration of the illustrious charac- 
ter which De Reece has conferred upon himself. It is not in the 
least surprising therefore that he should have been treated with 
marked respect both by the prophetess and her most distinguish- 
ed disciples; of which, they will be pleased to know that he con- 
descends to speak with much complacency. Mr Foley in pars 
ticular, we are persuaded, will be much gratified with the fol- 
lowing compli ments hicks are paid to him by so great a man, 
The reader will remeaber that this clergyman headed the De- 
patation of Joauna’s Disciples who waited on Dr Reece, to 
Jearn from his own lips his. opinion concerning the pregnancy ; 
and we now transcribe a passage in the Doctor's account of the 
visit. 

* My attention was afterwards engaged in a conversation with Mr 
Foley on her divine mission. ‘This gentleman is a near relation of 
Lord Foley. He condemned the conduct of the bishops for the 

ineness and want of curiosity in not coming forward to investi- 
gate the business, and lamented much the death of the late Dr 
Herde, Bishop of Worcester, who thought favourably of Mrs South~ 
c tts doctrines. He had himself applied to the present bishop, who 
had declined to interfere. In this visit Mr Foley behaved with ail 
the aus ss of the gentleman, and expressed his wish fo see me at 
his rectory. He is a man of superior understanding, great benevo- 
lence, and one who does honour to the clerical char: acter.’ + 

Belore we take leave of this author, there is still another cir- 
cumsiance which must not be overlooked.— 4ficr Dr Reece began 
to entertain doubts of the pregnancy, he endeavoured to repre 
sent his opinion as depending on Mrs Southcott’s veracity. Thus 
in the month of December 1814, when she was evide ntly dying, 
he mentioned to one of her disciples, that he * had now doubts 3 
‘ of her pregnancy ;’—* that the truth of her pregnancy rested 

much on her own word; and there cou!d be no doubt of it, 
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© provided full confidence could be placed in that.’* But i¢ 
appears clearly from the Doctor’s own statement, that from the 
very first he founded his opinion, not on what Mrs Southcott 
said, but on what he himself saw and felt. And we are not 
able to discover how the Doctor’s new way of talking at the pe- 
riod of his scepticism, can be reconciled with the two following 
passages of his Correct Statement. 

In the sixth page, giving an account of his first visit, he says ; 
—‘ I allowed her to proceed in the whole of her statement without 
interruption, and after noticing her internal complaints, she came 
to mention the changes, &c.—Having stated these circumstances, 
she then put to me the following pointed question. Sir, says she, 
were I a young woman, and had been married seven or eight months, 
would you suppose, from the symptoms I have related, I was in the 
family way? I immediately replied, from her statement I could have 
no doubt of it. But at the same time, from the appearance of age 
in her face, such a circumstance seemed highly improbable. This 
remark seemed not to please her; and, assuming an elevated tone 
of voice, and a fierceness of aspect, she observed, “ This will not 
satisfy the public: I expect to be abused as an impostor, and al! 
manner of ill-natured things will be said of me; nay, the public may 
blame you for giving an opinion on my own statement; so that what» 
ever proofs you require, you shall have.” And this was the visit at 
which he declared her to be pregnant, “ after a full inspection of 
what he deemed necessary to fix his opinion.” 

The other passage to which we refer, is contained in Dr 
Reece’s letter, already mentioned, of the 2d of September, t 0 
the Editor of the Sunday Monitor. He alludes in it to a letter 
in the Morning Advertiser, signed J. C. H., where the writer 
complains that Mrs Southcott had endeavoured to impose upon 
him, in the account which she gave of her feelings: on which 
Dr Reece makes the following observation, which we are happy 
to quote, as being the most judicious which we have discovered 
in the whole of his pamphlet.—‘ One would suppose, Mr Edi- 
tor, that a medical man employed on such an occasion, would 
not pay the least aitention to the statement of a woman who was 
represented as an impostor of the worst description in all « 
public journals. His duty was to notice such symptoms “a. 
the existence of which he had an opportunity to ascertain.’ + 

All our readers we presume have heard the catastrophe ;—that 
the prophetess died, and was dissected by her friend Dr Reece, 
and that no child could be discovered. But it is a much more 
curious circumstanee, that the faith of her followers continued 
strong to the last, even when the faith of the prophetess itse!! 
had failed. Indeed, it appears trom different parts of her writ 
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ings, that she had sometimes fits of despondency, when she 
doubted, or, according to her own exp ression, when she was 
“ealous, concern! ing the nature of her familiar spirit. In hex 
last days, these doubts returned with greater force; and we are 
obliged to Dr Reece for his description of the following scene, 
which he witnessed on the 19th of November 1814, a few weeks 
before her death. Five or six of her friends, who were waiting 
in the next room, were admitted into her bedchamher.—* She 
desired them, says our oa to be seated round her bed; when, 
spending r afew minutes in adjusting the bed-clothes with seeming at- 
tention, and ol: acing hefore her a white handkerchief, she rhus ad- 
dressed them, as nearly as I can recollect, in the following words,— 
“* My friends, some of you have known me nearly twenty-five years, 
- all of you not less than twenty. When you have heard me 
peak of my pre phecies, you have sometimes heard me say that I 
doul bted my inspiration. But at the same time you would never let 
me despair. When I have been ak me, it has often appeared delu- 
sion; but when the communications were made to me, I did not in 
the least doubt. Feeling, as I now do feel, that my dissolution is 
drawing near, and that a day or two may terminate my life, it all 
appears delusion, "—She was by this exertion quite exhausted, and 
wept bitterly. On reviving in a little time, she observed that it was 
very extraordinary, that after spending all her life in investigating 
the Bible, it should please the Lord to inflict that heavy burden on 
her. She concluded this discourse, by requesting that every thing 
on this occasion might be conducted with decency. She then wept; 
and all her followers present seemed deeply affected, and some of 
them shed tears. ‘* Mother,” said one, (1 believe Mr Howe), “ we 
will commit your ins structions to paper; and rest assured they shall 
be conscientiously followed.” They were accordingly written down 
with much solemnity, and signed by herself, with her hand placed 
on the Bible in the bed... This being finished, Mr Howe again ob- 
served to her, “ Mother, your feelings are human. We know that 
you are a favoured woman of God, and that you will produce the 
promised’ child; and whatever you may say to the contrary will not 
diminish our faith.”? This assurance revived her, and the scene of 
crying was changed with her to laughter.’ * 

The faith ot her disciples was ae extinguished by her death. 
The dead body was kept warm for four days, according to her 
own previous directions, in hopes of a revival, and the birth of 
the promised child; and it was not consigned to the dissector, 
ull putrefaction had rendered it extremely offensive. Hopes we 
understand are still cherished, that although she has been with- 
'rawn for a season, she will one day return with her son, and 
ulfil the promises, whose accomplishment has been delayed on 

ecount of the wickedness of the world. In fact, as some of 
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her disciples, and particularly Mr Sharp, * have suggested that 
she is the woman described at the beginning of the twelfth 
chapter of the Revelation; it is evident from the perusal of 
that chapter, that both the mother and the child were to disap- 
pear from the earth, but to return at the end of « period not 
easy to be defined. It is much to Joanna’s credit, however, 
that even at the time when the hopes of her disciples were low- 
est, they still expressed for her the greatest love and venera- 
tion. And here we think it right to state our strong suspicions, 
that several falsehoods are related in the common historics of 
her life, and even that some writings have been published false- 
ly in her name, with the view of exposing both herself and her 
followers to the hatred as well as the ridicule of the err 
We allude particularly to one pamphlet, printed at Stourbridye 
in 1804, and entitled * Letters and Communications of Joanna 
* Southcott, the Prophetess of Exeter, lately written to Send 
¢ Townley.’ 

Joanna lived on the bounty of her disciples, and the sale of 
her writings: but it is a malicious calumny that her seels were 
sold. Dr Reece describes her apartinents as mean and paltry ; 
and so we have no doubt they might appear, when compar 
with the Dector’s drawing-room in Piccadilly ; but they seer 
handsome cucugh to pe rple of less magnificent ideas. Indeed 
it is well known that Mrs Southcott has salwe rys lived comfortably 
since her arrival in London, One of ber believers left her an 
estate of 2501. per annum; + and an unmarried lady, who wa 
bern and educated in fashionable life, forsook her family and 
friends, and shared her tortune with the prophetess. 

It is by no means true, as sometimes represented, that the 
sect mea oe confined to the lowest and most ignorant a 
Hitherto, however, it has not been very numerous ; which » 
be accounted for, not from the absurdity of its tenets, but froin 
the combination of two other circumstances. In the first place, 
the Joannites were never persecuted. ‘They were completely 
vieglected by Government, and little preached against by the 
clergy. This we state to the credit of our countr v3 
some men of superior wisdom were indignant, because 
terney-General did not prosecute the prophetcsys for blasphe 
= the second place, the sect has never produced any pre aide 


et 
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ith the indefatigable activity and overpowering elo quence of 
W hitfield or Wesley. But if such a preacher should soon a- 
rise, it is not impossible that it might still revive and flouris sh 
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more than ever; adding another church to the great number of 
churches, established and unestablished, into which the empire 
is divided,—a division by which, the more manifold it becomes, 
the public peace and liberty are the less likely to be disturbed 
or oppressed by any one of them, 

Upon the whole, the mission of Joanna Southcott is an ex~ 
tremely curious article in the history of human credulity. But 
while we laugh at the simplicity of her disciples, we may all of 
us do well to look homeward,—and to consider whether our own 
belief is not on various occasions determined by our feelings, 
more than by evidence,—whether we are not sometimes duped 
by respected names or bold pretenders—and sometimes by our 
own fancies, fears or wishes. 


Arr. XII. The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa 
in the Year 1805, by Munco Park: Together with other 
Documents, Official and Private, relative to the same Expedt- 
tion: To which is prefixed, an Account of the Life of Mr 
Park. 4to. pp.$20. London, Murray. 1815, 


y & have more than once had occasion to mention this pub- 
lication, so long promised by the African Institution, in 
our notices of the proceedings of that Body. We naturally, 


therefore, take the earliest opportunity of introducing it to the 
attention of our readers; and we can venture to assure them, 
that no reasonable expectations which they may have formed of 
it will be disappointed, 

The reader is aware, that Park’s first and greatest journey in 
Africa was performed under the direction and patronage of the 
African Association—a small but most praiseworthy Society, 
formed for promoting discoveries in that unexplored quarter of 
the globe. He returned at the end of the year 1797, and, for 
some time, devoted himself to domestic pursuits, and to the 
publication of his travels, In 1804 he was invited by the Go- 
vernment to undertake a new journey upon a different plan, and 
with the view of opening channels of commercial intercourse, as 
well as extending our knowledge of the interior of Africa. His 
journal of this expedition, from his leaving Kayee on the Gam- 
bia, to his embarkation upon the Niger at Sansanding, forms 
the principal part of the volume before us. It was drawn up 
under every conceivable disadvantage, and intended to furnish 
memoranda of occurrences and scenes, which, alter his return, 
he could more fully describe. In the mean while, it was trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonia, department, 
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under whose authority the journey was prosecuted; and from 
that department it was communicated to the African Institution, 
with permission to publish it for the benefit of Mr Park’s fa. 
mily. 

The traveller had been accompanied the greater part of his 
way by Isaaco, a native African of respectable character, who 
returned with his papers and letters before he embarked on thé 
Niger: And when rumours reached Senegal of his death, un- 
contradicted by any tidings of a more favourable kind, Gover- 
nor Maxwell determined to despatch some one in search of him, 
and was lucky enough to find Isaaco ready for the service. He 
was absent about twenty months, and returned in September 
1811, with a confirmation of the fatal intelligence. He kept a 
journal of his proceedings, to which we have in former articles 
adverted ; and a translation of this singular piece, from the ori: 
ginal Arabic, is subjoined to Park’s Journal. 

When the African Institution undertook the publication of 
these papers, they were favoured with a copy of Park’s memo- 
rial to the Colonial Department, upon the objects of the expe- 
dition, and the means of accomplishing them, and of his letters 
addressed officially to that department. Sir Joseph Banks, al- 
so, Park’s first and most valuable patron, communicated the 
letters addressed to him, and accompanied them with every o- 
ther information relative to the expedition. ‘The memorial and 
correspondence are incorporated in the biographical part of this 
volume. 

The task of preparing these documents for the press, and of 
writing the life of the traveller, as well as furnishing such geo- 
graphical and other elucidations as were necessary for the full 
understanding of the subject, was confided by the Institution to 
one of its Directors ; and it appears, from the manner in which 
the office has been performed, that it could not have been eu- 
trusted to better hands, whether for diligence, accuracy, or abi- 
lity. Indeed, a more interesting piece of biography has not, 
for many years, been given to the. publick ; notwithstanding that 
the principal events in Park’s life were well known, and that any 
thing beyond his travels could not be expected to excite parti- 
cular attention. By a judicious coinbination of the niaterials 
turnished by the family and friends of Park, and the corres- 
pondence above noticed, with a clear and not inclegant abstract 
of his travels in both expeditions, and an introduction of some 
collateral disquisitions upon subjects connected with his history, 
and the affairs of Africa, the editor has certainly produced a 
‘Tract, at onee instructive and entertaining in no common de- 
gree. If he has lefi us any thing to regret, it is a certain fasti- 
diousness, rather than caution, which may be frequent!y traced, 
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and to which we may ascribe an unnecessary abstinence or 
self-restraint in handling some topics, and a subdued tone gene- 
rally prevalent through the composition. ‘This kind of regret, 
however, we express doubtingly ; well aware of the dangers to 
which the opposite extreme of rashness and eloquence exposes 
historical researches, and therefore not unwillingly reconciled to 
the error, if such it must be deemed, which lies on the safer 
side. 

In presenting us with a sketch of Park’s life, the learned and 
judicious editor has bad recourse to the best sources for intor- 
mation ; and he has been successful in his pursuit of it. Me 
Archibald Buchanan of Glasgow, a brother-in-law of Park, had 
made some progress in a similar work; and immediately on hear- 
ing of the present design, he transmitted all his materials to our 
author. ‘lwo brothers of Park, ove of whom, Adam, is still 
living at Gravesend, and Mr James Dickson of Covent Garden, 
well known in the botanical world, one of Park’s earliest and 
steadiest friends, furnished much important information. The 
stores of geographical learning possessed by Major Reunell, and 
the copious details respecting the trade of Africa furnished by 
Mr Macaulay, are not the only contributions of those gentlemen 
to the completion of this work: The editor owes to them also 
several interesting particulars respecting the biographical branch 
of it ;—and, as may easily be conceived by all who know the ha- 
bitual liberality, in such matters, which distinguishes Sir Joseph 
Banks, and makes his assistance scarcely be deemed a favour, 
the editor had easy access to whateyer that justly distinguished 
personage could supply in aid of his plan. 

It is by no means our design to anticipate the gratification 
which a perusal of the ‘Tract itself must furnish to our readers ; 
still less to provide a substitute for it. We shall not, therefore, 
follow the course of the biography, but only notice a few pas- 
sages by way of specimens, and for the sake of exciting, rather 
than satisfying, curiosity. In fairness to the author, it should be 
remarked, that the merits of a work like this, lie not so much in 
single passages, which can be detached from the rest, but consist 
rather in the assemblage and arrangement of the whole materials, 
and their disposition in the form of a continuous and flowing 
narration. . 

The latter part of Park’s first journey, and his return home, 
afford a narrative of peculiar interest, from two incidents, of 2 
nature sufliciently dramatic, one of them indeed almost emulat- 
ing the combinations of romance. 

* Having encountered all the horrors of the rainy season, and be.~ 
ing worn down by fatigue, his health had, at diflerent times, beer 
sericwsly allected. Dut, soon after his arrival at Kamalia, he fel} 
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into a severe and dangerous fit of sickness, by which he was closely 
confined for upwards of a month. His life was preserved by the 
hospitality and benevolence of Karfa Taura, a negro, who received 
him into his house, and whose family attended him with the kindest 
solicitude. The same excellent person, at the time of Park’s last 
mission into Africa, hearing that a white man was travelling through 
the country, whom he imagined to be Park, took a journey of six 
days to meet him ; and joining the caravan at Bambakoo, was high- 
ly gratified by the sight of his friend. 

‘ There being still a space of five hundred miles to be traversed 
(the greater part of it through a desert) before Park could reach 
any friendly country on the Gambi a, he had no other resource but 
to wait with patience for the first caravan of slaves that might travel 
the same track. No such opportunity occurred till the latter end of 
April, 1797 ; when a coffle, or caravan, set out from Kamalia un- 
cer the direction of Karfa Taura, in whose house he had continued 
during his long residence of more than seven months at that place. 

* The coffle began its progress westwards on the 17th of April, and 
on the 4th of June reached the banks of the Gambia, after a journey 
of great Jabour and difficulty, which afforded Park the most paintul 
opportuntt ies of witnessing the miseries endured by a caravan of 
slaves in their transportation from the interior to the coast. On the 
10th of the same month, Park arrived at Pisania, from whence he had 
set out eighteen months before ; and was received by Dr Laidley 
(to use his own expression) as one risen from the grave. On the 
15th of June he embarked in a slave ship bound to America, which 
was driven by stress of weather to the West Indies; and got with 
great difficulty, and under circumstances of considerable danger, in- 
to the Island of Antigua. He sailed from thence on the 24th of 
November, and atter a short, but tempestuous passage, arrived at 
Falmouth on the 22d of the following month, having been absent 
from England two years and seven months, 

Immediately on his landing he hastened to London, anxious in 
the greatest degree about his family and friends, of whom he had 
heard nothing for two years. He arrived in London before day-light 
on the morning of Christmas day, 1797 ; and it being too early an 
hour to go to his brother-in-law Mr Dickson, he wandered for some 
time about the streets in that quarter of the town where his house 
was. Finding one of the entrances into the gardens of the British 
Musuem accidentally open, he went in and walked about there fo1 
some time. It happened that Mr Dickson, who had the care oi 
those gardens, went there early that morning upon some trifling bu- 
siness. What must have been his emotions on beholding, at that 
extraordinary time and place, the vision, as it must at first have ap- 
peared, of his long-lost friend, the object of so many anxious reflece 
tions, and whom he had long numbered with the dead! p. xiii.-xv. 


An interesting account is given of the manner in which Park’s 
mind was made up to undertake his second journcy. tle had 
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settied in a provincial town of his native country, married, and 
had a family. He was practising sur; gery in the neighbourhood, 
with such success as may be attained in that confined sphere. 
He was greatly estec med by his fellow-citizens, and distinguish- 
ed by some of the most eminent literary characters of ScoUand, 
among whom, our author mentions, with an appropriate tribute 
of respect, the venerable Dr Ferguson, the last survivor ot 
that illustrious school which will shine through all ages, in the 
names of Tlume, Smith, Robertson and Black. But his sta- 
tion, though thus comfortable and creditable to himsel!, and 
rendered still more honourable by the charities which he ex- 
ercised towards the poor in the course of his profession, was 
nevertheless ill suited to the adventurous turn of mind which 
his past habits had formed. * His Jourtiies to visit distant pa- 
tients——his long and solitary rides over ** cold and lonely 
heaths ” and * gloomy hills assailed b y the wintry tempest, 
seem to have produced in him feelings of disgus t and impa- 
tience, which he had perhaps ravely experienced in the de- 
serts of Africa. His strong sense of the irksomeness of this 
way of life broke out from him upon many occasions ; espe- 
ciall y when, previously to his undertaking his second African 
mission, one of his nearest relations expostulated with him on 
the imprudence of again exposing himself to dangers which 
he had so very narrowly escaped, and perhaps even to new 
and still greater ones; he calmly replied, that a few inglorious 
winters of country practice at [ Yeebles , was a risk as great, and 
would tend as eflectually to shorten life, as the journey which 

he was about to undertake.’ p. Xxxiii. xxxiv. 

In this frame of mind he received a summons to attend the 
Secretary for Colonial Affairs, who made him the proposal oi 
conducting the expedition then under consideration. He de- 
sired a short time to sens his friends; but here, as in such 
cases almost uniformly happens, his mind was already pretty well 
resolved 5 ; and the consultation was a matter of courtesy or form. 

‘ From the time of his interview with Lord Hobart, his de- 
terinination was in fact taken. His imagination had been in- 
dulving itself fur some years past upon the visions of discove- 
ries which he was destined to make in the Interior of Africa; 
and the object of his amb:tion was now within his grasp. He 
hastily announced to Lord Hobart his acceptance © f the pro- 
posal; employed a few days in settling his aff sire a1 nd taking 

leave of his friends; and left Scotland in December i803, wit h 

the confident expectation of embarking in a very short time 
§ for the coast of Africa.’ 

The delays and mismanagement incident to official proceed- 
ings in maticr: not immediately connected with war, and there- 
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fore below a great Statesman’s notice, now enter into the nar 
rative. The principal details of the expedition had been ar. 
ranged before the application to Park. A month or two had 
elapsed since the proposition was made. Upon his arrival in 
town after he accepted, a postponement of two months took 
place without any apparent cause ; and the sailing was then fix. 
ed for the end of February. But at that critical moment, Mr 
Addington and his friends were occupied with concerns nearer 
and dearer to them than the geography of Africa. We allude 
not merely to the war then waging against France, though they 
had that also upon their hands; but the more interesting con- 
flict with Mr Pitt, who had grown as weary of Opposition as 
Mr Park was of provincial surgery ; and, by means of motions 
respecting the navy and the ariny, and other * vital interests of 
the empire,’ was occupied in turning out the above characters, 
from the places in which he had put them. Every thing was 
ready, and the embarkation in great part mnbaall when the 
expedition was suddenly countermanded ; the Earl Camden 
having happily succeeded to the Lord Hobart’s place as his por- 
tion of the change; and it being, of course, necessary that the 
nature and objects of the undertaking should be expounded to 
that noble person, and his pleasure ascertained upon the practi- 
cal question, Whether a scheme of scientific and commercial dis- 
covery ought to be pursued, notwithstanding that it had been de- 
vised ‘by his immediate predecessors ? When these circumstan- 
ces are considered, it will not be deemed too great an allowance 
of time, if we add, that the sailing was put off from February 
to September. But this interval was spent very profitably by 
the traveller, who, at the judicious suggestion of some person in 
authority, made himself a tolerable master of Arabic, and ac- 
quired some expertness in taking observations. He also drew 
up the memorial already referred to, upon the objects of the ex- 
pedition, and the means of accomplishing them, accompanying 
his remarks with the reasons of the opinion very confidently enter- 
tained by him, that the Niger, after pursuing an easterly course 
turns to the southward, aud falls into the Atlantic on the coast 
of Guinea, in the vast stream known by the name of the Congo. 
In order to acquire the Arabic language, he had retired: to 
his native place with an Arab, who came over in the suite of 
Elfi Bey. Upon his return to town, he found the plan was ap- 
roved of; but, before it was finally determined on, he * was 
desired by Lord Camden, to consult Major Rennell, and ob- 
tain his opinion both with regard to the scheme and objects 
of the expedition, and Park’s own sentiments relative tu the 
Niger, as stated in his Memoir. For this purpose he went 
to Brighthelmston, where Major Rennell then was, and re- 
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mained with him several days; during which time, the sub- 
jects proposed by Lord Camden were repeatedly discussed 
between them. With respect to the supposition relative to 
the termination of the Niger, Major Rennell was unconvinc- 
ed by Park’s reasonings, and declared his adherence to the 
opinion he had formerly expressed with regard to the course 
of that river, As to the plan of the intended expedition, he 
was so much struck with the difficulties and dangers likely to 
attend its execution, that he earnestly dissuaded Park from 
engaging in so hazardous an enterprize. His arguments, 
urged with all the warmth and sincerity of friendship, ap- 
pear to have made a great —— upon Park ; and he 
took leave of Major Rennell with an apparent determination 
to relinquish the undertaking. But this conviction was little 
more than momentary, and ceased almost as soon as the in- 
fluence and authority from which it proceeded, were with- 
drawn. On Park’s return to London, his enthusiasm reviv- 

ed; and all doubts and difficulties were at an end.’ p. |. li. 

The objections here alluded to, and in which many of Park’s 
intelligent friends joined, were of a general and somewhat 
vague description, according to the judicious remark of his bio- 
grapher, and applicable to any undertaking of a similar kind. 
He opposes to them the opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, on every 
account entitled to the greatest deference upon such a subject ; 
but more especially, because it proceeded from one who had en- 
countered the most imminent risks in the prosecution of scien- 
tific discovery. Without in the least extenuating the dangers 
of the untried expedition, which he regarded as one of the most 
hazardous ever undertaken, he still thought that they were not 
greater than might reasonably be encountered for the sake of very 
important objects ;—justly observing, says our author, that it 
was only from similar risks of human life, that great geographi- 
cal discoveries were in general to be expected. 

Every thing being now fixed, and the season already far ad- 
vanced, Park was extremely anxious to hasten his departure, 
as the whole success of the expedition depended on its being 
undertaken a sufficient time before the rains. He was neverthe- 
Jess detained two months for his official instructions,—a delay 
somewhat preposterous, when we consider that those instruc 
tions could only be the echo of his own memorial, in an abridg- 
ed and general form; and one month more elapsed, before he 
could set sail. As every thing was ready early in October, it is 
deeply to be lamented, that any accident should have prevented 
him from sailing in the course of that month. The delay, in- 
decd, proved fatal to the enterprize, which in all probability 
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would have had a different result, had it been undertaken at an 
adequate distance of time from the rainy season. 

The plan being to send Park with a ‘detachment of soldiers, 
an adequate store of merchandize, and a few seamen and car- 
penters to construct vessels for the navigation of the Niger— 
the main object of the expedition, and the means by which its 
ulterior ends of discovery were to be accomplished—he received 
the local rank of captain in the King’s service; and under him 
were wang ian his brother-mvlaw Mr Anderson a sur- 
geon, and Mr George Scott a draughtsinan. ‘They were to 
choose their soldiers frat n the garrison at Goree. Having sail. 
ed on the 30th January 1505, they arrived, after a somewhat 
tedious passage, on the Sth of March, at Jago, one of the Cape 
de Verd Islands, where they purchased the asses requisite for 
their caravan; and on the 2sih, they reached Goree in safety, 
His prospects at this time seem to haye been at the brightest ; 
and we shall extract a few passages of his lette s—rendered the 
more touching, from the contrast between their tenderness and 
the inflexible steadiness of his, nature—if indeed we can, with 
any propriety, speak of co utr: isting quetitt lies so much in har- 
mony as real boldness and the kindly affections of the heart. 
The first passage is from a letter to his wife. 

* IT have hopes, almost to certainty, that Provideuce will so dis. 
pose the tempers and passions of the inhabitants of this quarter of 
the world, that .we shall be enabled to slide through much more 
smoothly than you expect. 

I need not tell you how often I think about you; your own feel- 
ings will enable you to judge of that. The hopes of spending the 
remainder of my life with my wife and children, will make every 
thing seem easy; and you may be sure | will net rashly risk my iife, 
when I know, that your happiness, and the welfare of my young 
ones, depend so much upon it. I hope my mother does not torment 
herself with unnecessary fears about me. 1 sometimes fancy how you 
and she will be meeting misfortune half-way, and placing me in ma- 
ny distressing situations. I have as yet experienced nothing but suc- 
cess; and I hepe that six months more will end the whole as [ 
wish.’ p. lviil. 

The next which we shall select is from a letter to Mr Dick- 
son, dated the 26th of April, the day before he left the Gam- 
bia. 

“ Every thing, at present, looks as favourable as I could wisn; 
and if all things go well, this day six weeks I expect to drink all 
your healths in the water of the Niger. The soldiers are in good 
health and spirits. They are the most dashing men I ever saw; and 
if they preserve their health, we may kee P ourselves perfectly secure 
from any hostile attempt on the part of the natives. I have litle 
doubt but that { shall be able, with presents and fair words, to pass 
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through the country to the Niger; and if once we are fairly afloat, 
the day is won.—Give my kind regards to Sir Joseph and Mr Gre- 
ville; and if they should think that I have paid too little attention 
to natural objects, you may mention that I had forty men and for- 
ty-two asses to look after, besides the constant trouble of packing 
and weighing bundles, palavering with the Negroes, and layin 

m is for our future success. I never was so busy in my life.”— 

Tviii. Ixiv. 

He had selected the thirty-five soldiers and a lieutenant who 
were to attend him, from the garrison of Goree, the whole hav- 
ing volunteered. Nevertheless, it appears that their habits or 
constitutions were not peculiarly well adapted to the service, 
and the rains destroyed them with a fatal rapidity. He found 
himself at the wished-for point, ready to embark on the Niger ; 
but after losing his whole co inpanions, except Lieutenant Martyr 
and three soldiers, of whom one Was in a state of mental derange- 
ment, the death of his friend and brother-in-! law Mr Ander- 
son appears to have affected him most deeply. ‘ No event,” 
says he, § ever threw the smallest gloom over my mind till I laid 

‘Mr Anderson in the grave: I then felt myself as if lett a se- 
* cond time lonely and friendless amidst the wilds of Africa. ° 
(Journal, p. 164.) In his perilous situation, indeed, he might 
well have been excused for shutting his heart against every senti- 
ment not immediately connected with self- -preservation, * He 

was’ (says his biographer) ¢ about to embark on a vast and 

u'known river, which might possibly terminate in some great 
lake or inland sea, at an immense distance from the coast; 
but which he heped and believed would conduct him to the 
shores of the Atlantic, after a course of considerably more 
than three thousand miles, through the midst of savage na- 
+a and probably also afier a long succession of rapids, 
lakes, and cataracts. This voyage, one of the most formid- 

able ever attempted, was to be undertaken in a crazy and ill- 

appointed vessel, manned by a few Negroes and four Euro- 

peans!’  p, Ixxvii. 

At this interesting, but most trving moment, his habitual con- 
staney did not forsake him ; nay, strange to tell, and incredible, 
were it not known that great men pertorin things next to impossi- 
ble by dint of a certain self-deception which never leaves in their 
minds any doubt of success, and which they always extend even to 
desperate circumstances where all ov ‘of succeeding is gone ; 
in the situation just now described, we find this extraordinary 
person not only cheerful, but almost sanguine Before embark- 
ing in the crazy vessel, which, principally by his own labour, he 
had constructed of two old patched and worn out canoes, he 
completed his journal up to that date, such as it is here givens 
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and occupied a few hours in writing letters to Sir Joseph Banks, 
the Colonial department, and his wife. Vor inserting the two 
last of tl:ese singular pieces, .we shall offer no apology to the 
reader. He will perceive a material lifference in the colouring 
given to his situation, where he is speaking to his wife. From 
the letter to Lord Camden, it is plain, that he was well aware 
of its extreme difficulties and perils ; but that he, who had been 
full of confidence, where others would have despaired, was very 
far from despairing, where success appeared bey ond all calculation. 


“ To the Earl Camden, one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, &c. &c. &c. 


*¢ On board of H. M. Schooner Joliba, at anthor off Sansandi ng, 
November 17th, 1805. 


« My Lonp, 
“ IT have herewith sent you an account of each day's 

roceedings since we left Kayee. Many of the incidents related are 
in themselves extremely trifling ; but are intended to recal to my 
recollection (if it pleases God to restore me again to my dear native 
land) other particulars illustrative of the manners and customs of the 
natives, which would have swelled this bulky communication to a 
most unreasonable size. 

* Your Lordship will recollect, that I always spoke of the rainy 
season with horror, as being extremely fatal to Europeans; and our 
journey from the Gambia to the Niger will furnish a melancholy 
proof of it. 

“We had no contest whatever with the natives, nor was any 
one of us killed by wild animals, or any other sockiantes ; and yet T 
ain sorry to say, that of forty-four Europeans who left the Gambia 
in perfeet health, five only are at present alive, viz. three soldiers 
{one deranged in his mind), Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. 

“ From this account I am afraid that your Lordship will be apt 
to considcr matters as in a very hopeless state ; but I assure you | 
am far from desponding. With the assistance of one of the soldiers, 
IT have changed a large canoe into a tolerably good schooner, on 
board of which I this day hoisted the British flag, and shall set sail 
to the east, with the fixed resolution to discover the termination of 
the Niger, or perish in the attempt. I have heard nothing that I 
can depend on respecting the remote course of this mighty stream , 
but I am more and more inclined to think, that it can end no where 
but in the sea. 

* My dear friend Mr Anderson, and likewise Mr Scott, are both 
dead; but though all the Europeans who are with me should die, 
and though I were myself half dead, I would still persevere ; and if 
I could not succeed in the object of my journey, | woyld at last die 
on the Niger. 

*“« If I succeed in the object of my journey, I expect to be in 
England in the month of May or June, by way of the West Indies. 
* © [request that your Lordship will have the goodness to perm 
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my friend Sir Joseph Banks to peruse the abridged account of my 
proceedings, and that # may be preserved, in case [ should lose my 
papers. I have the honour to be, ” &c. 


“ To Mrs Park. 
** Sansahding, 19th November, 1803. 

“ It grieves me to the heart to write any thing that may give you 
uneasiness ; but such is the will of him who doeth all things well ! 
Your brother Alexander, my dear friend, is no more! He died of 
the fever at Sansanding, on the morning of the 28th of October ; 
for particulars I must refer you to your father. 

“ I am afraid that, impressed with a woman’s fears and the an- 
xieties of a wife, you may be led to consider my situation as a great 
deal worse than it really is. It is true, my dear friends Mr Ander- 
son and George Scott, have both bid adieu to the things of this 
world ; and the greater part of the soldiers have died on the march 
during the rainy season; but you may believe me, I am in good 
health. The rains are completely over, and the healthy season has 
commenced, so that there is no danger of sickness; and I have still 
a sufficient force to protect me from any insult in sailing down the 
river, to the sea. 

“* We have already embarked all our things, and shall sail the 
morsent I have finished this letter. I do not intend to stop or land 
any where, till we reach the coast: which I suppose will be some 
time in the end of January. We shall then embark in the first ves- 
sel for England. If we have to go round by the West Indies, the 
voyage will occupy three months longer; so that we expect to be 
in England on the first of May. The reason of our delay since we 
left the coast was the rainy season, which came on us during the 
journey ; and almost all the soldiers became affected with the fever. 

“ T think it not unlikely but I shall be in England before you re+ 
ceive this.—You may be sure that I feel happy at turning my face 
towards home. We this morning have done with all intercourse 
with the natives; and the sails are now hoisting for our departure 
for the coast.”’ p. Ixxix.--Ixxxii. 


It is probable that he set sail immediately after writing these let- 
ters ; and every thing that has since been learnt cf him rests upon 
evidence of an imperfect arid indirect kind ; sufficient, we fear, 
to justify the inference, that he has perished ; but extremely un- 
satisfactory witli respect to the details. It is justly remarked by 
his learned biographer, that the mere circumstance of almost ten 
years having elapsed without any tidings of him, furnishes the 
strongest presumption that he is no more; while the miserable 
state of his equipment, and the nature of the expedition he em- 
barked upon, renders his destruction, within no long time of his 
departure from Sansanding, very probable. Nevertheless, we 
shall state freely the points in the direct evidence, which seem 
weak, and shall not hesitate to notice an omission or two of the 
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editor in dealing with these. Isaaco’s Journal is given at length ; 
and at one place it breaks off, and we have apparently another 
Journal inserted, termed § Amadi Fateuma’s Journal.’ Amadi, 
or Amadou Fatouma, was the guide who accompanied Park 
from Sansanding on his voyage; and it was from him that 
Isaaco received the only account of what befel the traveller after 
his embarkation. But whether this was communicated in writ- 
ing, or was only taken down by Isaaco from oral conference, we 
are not dis stinctly informed. ‘here are some things which point 
each way. Thus the Editor (p. Ixxxiii. and p. Ixxxiv. note), 
commences the narrative of Park’s death, in terms which lead 
us to conceive that narrative to be written by Isaaco, and to be 
part of his Journal; yet it eomes under the head of Amadi 
Fatouma’s Journal, On the other hand, the expression in the 
text, p. Ixxxiii., of Isaaco having * received a Journal from 
Amadi,’ would lead us to believe that the latter had kept it. 
Isaaco himself unfortunately uses equally ambiguous expres- 
sions. He introduces Amadi’s Journal, after sta ting, that he 
desired him to meet him, for the purpose of giving him ‘a 
faithful account of what had happened ;’ that he came at the 
appointed time, when Isaaco * desired he would Jet him know 
what passed, to his knowledge, concerning Mr Park,’ (p. 207). 
He afterwards (p. 218), says, that * what Amadi related was 
upon his oath,’ and that ‘ he is certain of the truth of what 
Amadi had said ;’ expressions somewhat equivocal certainly, 
but rather indicative of Amadi having spoken, and Isaaco writ- 
ten down the substance. Yet, in the same passage, he speaks 
of the relations of other travellers ‘ agreeing with Amadi’s 
Journal.’ ‘The probability of Amadi keeping a written Jour- 
nal at the time of the voyage, is not very great; but we are left 
in the dark as to this matter, from our ignorance of who or 
what he was, except that he had travelled a great deal in the in- 
terior of Africa, which is mentioned in Park’s last letter to Sir 
Joseph Banks, (p. Ixxviii.) * 

‘The importance of the point now in question, will immedi- 
ately appear from the consideration that Park’s death is men- 
tioned in Amadi’s journal only, and that this journal is in many 
respects exceedingly minute and detailed. ‘There is a constant 
mention of sums and numbers, and sometimes of numbers of 
days, and once of the day of the week. Now this being delivered 
to Isaaco, five years after the occurrences happened, it is quite 
clear that if not written, it is much too minute to be at all en- 
titled to credit. Of the supposition that it was written at ot 


* We presume the guide here spoken of is Amadi, though Park 
does not name him, 
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soon after the time, we are not at all disposed to think favour- 
ably; because there appears no adequate reason why an African 
guide, hired to accompany Park from one part of the interior 
to another, and there be dismissed, should keep a minute jour- 
nal, admitting that he had the opportunities of doing so, which 
his own account of the difficulties and constant dangers of the 
voyage renders very unlikely—and it is at least equally impro- 
bable that he should, after his return to Sansanding, begin to 
commit his adventures to paper, especially as much less is said 
about himself than about Park, and nothing at all about his 
own proceedings except in their connexion with Park. It is in- 
deed such an account as Isaaco might reasonably be expected to 
get from Amadi, by questioning him upon the subject of his own 
mission, and the particulars of Park’s fate—except as to the de- 
tails abovementioned ; but not at all such a journal as the man 
was likely to keep for himself, and of his own proceedings. 
Upon the whole, we rather incline to the supposition that Ama- 
di told it to Isaaco—in which case, its particularity seems highly 
injurious to its credit. ‘There seems moreover a suspicious anxie- 
ty to account for his leaving Park. He first (p. 212) makes Park 
voluntarily remind him, on entering the kingdom of Haoussa, 
that he had completed his contract, and might return. Soon 
afier, he introduces a speech of his own to Park, reminding him 
that he had fulfilled his bargain, and had a right to return (p. 
213). Now, it is not a little remarkable, that Park’s own letter 
to Sir Joseph Banks (p. Ixxviii.) states his having hired his guide 
to carry him, not to Haoussa, but as far as Kashna,—a much 
more likely bargain for him to make, if we reflect on the diffi- 
culty of finding a succession of trustworthy guides; * and a 
bargain not at all unlikely for Amadi to concur in, if we con- 
sider that he had formerly been as far as Bornou, and resided 
some time both there and at Kashna, according to Park’s ac- 
count (p. Ixxviii). Amadi’s account of the matter, however, is, 
that the contract expired the moment they entered Haoussa; and 
what is also to be noted, that he had no sooner Jeft the party, 
than the fatal termination of the expedition arrived. His narrative 
is in many other points open to observation. He only receives 
the account of Park’s death from one of the slaves who alone 
survived, and this at the distance of three months after the event. 
He himself was, it seems, imprisoned the day before the force was 
despatched after Park, and was only released three months after- 
wards, The imprisonment is carefully recorded, to account, 


* Amadi’s story makes Park go on, after leaving him, without any 


guide. 
Hih2 
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as it should seem, for his being out of the way and lending no 
assistance by warning, or otherwise, to the traveller. He asked 
the surviving slave if nothing had been found in the boat, 
and was told, only a sword-belt. He asked what had become 
of it, and was informed the king had made a girth for his horse 
with it.—Isaaco very judiciously made search for it, and pro~ 
cured it-—but whether he bronght it with him to Senegal, or 
what became of it, or how it was identified, we are not in- 
formed, although it would have corroborated the statement. It 
seems, also, rather strange that Amadi, whose narrative is full 
of less’ interesting matters, should say nothing of two of the five 
whites, and that the slave should explain how each of the crew 
was disposed of, except these two. It is just possible that he 
may mean to describe Lieutenant Martyn as jumping overboard 
with one ;—and the learned éditor appears to adopt this as the 
only construction ;—we apprchend erroneously. But still there 
would be one soldier to account for ; and Amadi nowhere men- 
tions any of the crew having died. ‘The circumstance of one of 
the soldiers having been in a state of derangement, is also whol- 
ly passed over by Amadi, although likely to have been perceiv- 
able in the details in the voyage.—Upon the whole, the account 
is liable to many remarks unfavourable to its accuracy, and leaves 
us very little better informed as to Park’s fate, than we might be 
from the mere knowledge of his forlorn situation, the dangers 
of his enterprize, and the time that has elapsed since he was last 
heard of. ‘These considerations render it almost certain that he 
has perished ; and highly probable that he ended his life on the 
Niger, within a few months after leaving Sansanding. The 
evidence of the slave and of Amadi Fatouma, may perhaps con- 
firm this inference, and be credited so far as to make us believe 
that he perished soon after he had entered the kingdom of 
Haoussa. The minute details appear to rest upon too insecure 
a foundation to merit implicit belief. 

Having stated thus much respecting the evidence upon which 
the account rests, we shall extract it, such as we have it in I- 
saaco’s or Amadi’s Journal. 

‘ Next day (Saturday) Mr Park departed, and I ( Amadi) slept in 
the village (Yaour). Next morning, I went to the King to pay my 
respects to him. On entering the house I found two men who came on 
horseback ; they were sent by the Chief of Yaour. They said to the 
King, “‘ we are sent by the Chief of Yaour to let you know that the 
white men went away, without piving you or him (the Chief) any 
thing ; they have a great many things with them, and we have receiv- 
ed nothing from them; and this Amadou Fatouma now before you is 
a bad man, and has likewise made a fool of you both.” The king 
immediately ordered me to be put in irons; which was accordingly 
done, and every thing I had taken from me ; some were for killing 
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me, and some for preserving my life. The next morning early, the 
King sent an army to a village called Boussa near the river side.— 
There is before this village a rock across the whole breadth of the 
river. One part of the rock is very high ; there is a large opening 
in that rock in the form of a door, which is the only passage for the 
water to pass through; the tide current is here very strong. This 
army went and took possession of the top of this opening. Mr Park 
came there after the army had posted itself ; he nevertheless attempt- 
ed to pass. The people began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, 
arrows and stones. Mr Park defended himself for a long time ; two 
of his slaves at the stern of the canoe were killed ; they threw every 
thing they had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing ; but being 
overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep up the ca- 
noe against the current, and no probability of escaping, Mr Park 
took hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the water ; 
Martyn did the same, and they were drowned in the stream in at- 
tempting to escape. The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing 
the natives persist in throwing weapons at the canoe without ceasing, 
stood up and said to them, ** Stop throwing now ; you see nothing in 
the canoe, and nobody but myself; therefore cease. Take me and 
the canoe, but don’t kill me.’? They took possession of the canoe 
and the man, and carried them to the King. 

‘ I was kept in irons three months ; the King released me and 
gave me a slave (woman). I immediately wenf to the slave taken 
in the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr Park and all of them 
had died, and what I have related above. I asked him if he was 
sure nothing had been found in the canoe after its capture ; he said 
that nothing remained in the canoe but himself and a sword-belt. I 
asked him where the sword-belt was; he said the King took it, and 
had made a girth for his horse with it.* p. 213—215. 

We are unwilling to enter upon any analysis of the Journal 
itself, because, having introduced the subject to the reader, we 
should be averse to any proceeding which might prevent even a 
single person from becoming possessed of the work, published 
as it is for the pious purpose of contributing to the comforts of 
Park’s family, and by a bookseller who is understood to have 
gone as far as was possible in the liberality of his terms. We 
shall accordingly do little more than notice the route pursued 


by the traveller, compared with the track of his former jour- 
ney. 


In 1795, he took his departure from Pisania, on the Gambia, 
and proceeded in a north-westerly direction, crossing the Fa- 
leme and Senegal rivers, and going as high as between 16° and 
17° north latitude. He then inclined to the southward, until 
he reached the Joliba or Niger, almost opposite to mts and 


pursued the course of the river as far as Silla, where he stopt, 


and began his return a up the river, the course of which 
he followed as far as Latimakoo, where he quitted it, and cross- 
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ed the Jallouka desert, and again passed the Faleme, but much 
higher than in his outward journey. He then moved in a di- 
rection parallel to the Gambia, and again reached Pisania, from 
whence he had set forth. 

His present journal only goes as far as Sansanding, which is 
considerably short of Silla; but the route is materially different, 
and much shorter, coinciding for a considerable way with the 
homeward journey of 1796, and crossing the Fooladoo country 
to the northward of the Jallouka desert, aud of his former re- 
turn route, How far that route and the new journey coincide, 
and how far they differ, may be roughly estimated, by stating 
that the homeward route of 1796, passing through about fifteen 
degrees of longitude from Silla to Pisania, the new journey, as 
far as we have its authentic details, that is, from Pisania to 
Sansanding, passes through about fourteen degrees, for above 
nine of which it coincides exactly with the former return route, 
—that is, from Pisania to near ‘Toombo in the Ronkodoo coun- 
try, and from Koomikoomi to the Niger, and so along to San- 
sanding. 

There are in this journal several new and interesting subjects 
handled, ‘The information respecting Sansanding and its com- 
merce is well worthy of attention : But unques tionably, the most 
important result of the journey, is the proof it has afforded, 
of the practicability of conducting a caravan of Europeans a- 
cross that difficult country, which lies between the Gambia 
and the Niger, provided the proper season be chosen ; and the 
utter impossibility of succeeding in such an attempt during the 
rains. Every thing in the narrative bears witness to the fa- 
tal effects of the wet season, and equally proves the possibility 
of leading to the Niger a force apparently inconsiderable, but 
large enough to prevent insult from small bodies of the natives, 
and to protect a trading caravan against all ordinary risks. 

There is no reasonable ground to doubt, that if the same ex- 
pedition had set out at the right time, and with perhaps a some- 
what better selection of soldiers in respect of bodily constitution, 
(for no trace appears of any improper demeanour among them), 
Park would have arrived at the Niger with a very trifling loss 
from climate, and with scarcely any diminution of his numbers 
from other causes. ‘The voyage down that river would then 
have been begun without more chances of failure than every such 
undertaking is necessarily exposed to; and whatever might have 
been its ultimate issue, (for that must have depended upon the 
course of the river, at present unknown), ‘at all events there 
must have been several important discoveries made, (and probably 
transmitted to Europe), with respect to the | arts of Africa 
which lie nearest to Sego and Sansuuding, ing ioding ‘Tombue- 
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too and Haoussa. To whom the blame is imputable of setting 
out at the wrong season,—whether to the Government a: home, 
for the delays which detained the traveller so long,—or to him- 
self, for not deferring his departure from the coast until the 

rains were over, it is needless to inquire now. ‘The fatal experi- 
ence of this failure must at Jeast prevent a similar mistake in 
future. 

The volume concludes with an Appendix in six parts; the 
whole of which are written with the same judgment and concise- 
ness which distinguish the biographical memoir. The first re- 
lates to the admirable effects of our system of universal educa- 
tion in Scotland ; which are illustrated, not only by some excel- 
Jent remarks, but by two very striking examples. Out of two 
thousand common beggars taken indiscriminately in London in 
1803, it appeared th: it near 700 were Lrish, and ‘only 65 Scotch ; 
and when it was found necessary to ransom the Britis prisoners, 
who had fallen into the hands of the Turks in Egypt, a double 
and triple ransom was almost uniformly demanded tor the Scotch, 
whose intelligence and habits of industry, had thus rendered 
them so much more valuable to their barbarous owners. 

The second appendix relates to ‘Tombuctoo, and consists 
chiefly of a reference to D’ Anville’s notice of this city in 1754, 
and to a project for reaching it, formed, and partly executed by 
two Englishmen in 1794.— "The third is occupied with settling 
the extent of Bryan Edwards’s assistance in the preparation of 
Mr Park’s former volume of travels. ‘The fourth, and the most 
important, contains a summary of the different theories or o- 
pinions as to the true termination of the Niger—drawn up 
with great sagacity and distinctness. ‘The most antient opi- 
nion, and that which has been rece ntly adopted by Majov Remnet, 
is, that it has no exit into the ocean—but diffuses itself in an inland 
lake, from which it is evaporated.— The objection to this is, that 
the existence of such a lake, or inland sea, ts not alleged or even 
reported by any of the natives, and is, on all accounts, extreme- 
ly unlikely. —‘The second hypothesis is, that it falls into the Nile, 
and constitutes the Western or White branch of that river. ‘This, 
however, is considered by the present writer, anc with reason, 
as the most improbable of all the conjectures —since the fact, if 
it were so, could scarcely be unknown to the caravans which go 
from 'Tombuctoo to Cairo—and since the level at which the 
Western branch fails into the Nile, which is far above the Cata- 
racts, is infinitely higher than the Niger can be supposed to re- 
tain alter a course of near 2500 miles. The third supposition 
is, that which was finally adopted by Park him:elf—that it takes 
a direction to the south, and ultimately terminates in the great 
yiver Congo, which, from the acccunt that is here given of It, 
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must be regarded as one of the most magnificent streams in the 
world—running with a rapidity of five or six miles an hour, and 
a width of nearly an English mile, for many hundred miles above 
its mouth, and a depth of not less than 50 fathoms,—The great- 
ness of the stream, it is contended, indicates a very long and 
circuitous course: And, it is stated by Park himself, on the in- 
formation of his friend Mr Maxwell, that its season of flood- 
ing corresponds exactly with that of the Niger, upon a fair cal- 
culation of the distance and velocity. ‘The objections to this 
hypothesis are chiefly the enormous length of course which it 
would thus be necessary to ascribe to the Niger—being upwards 
of 4000 miles, and exceeding considerably the known extent of 
any river in the world ; and the difficulty of understanding how it 
should be able to penetrate across the vast chain of the Kong 
mountains, which are almost ascertained to extend over that 
whole parallel of latitude which must on this supposition be 
traversed by the head waters of the Congo. These difficulties 
we do not think by any means insuperable; and there are facts 
unquestionably in geography, by the fair analogy of which they 
may be easily accounted for. Upon the whole, therefore, we 
are rather inclined to adopt this hypothesis; and, at all events, 
we trust that the notoriety to which this vast river of Congo is 
now in a manner for the first time introduced by the publication 
before us, will induce either enterprising individuals, or some of 
those meritorious associations whom it more immediately con- 
cerns, to explore the great avenue into interior Africa, which it 
seems tolay open. [From the statements of Mr Maxwell, the in- 
telligent correspondent of Mr Park, it appears that this river is 
commonly used to bring down commodities to the coast, from a 
distance of upwards of six hundred miles—for the whole of which 
tract it affords a safe and commodious navigation, and in all pro- 
bability much farther ;—while it would rather seem that no Eu- 
ropean has yet ascended above one hundred miles from its mouth. 
If this be the same river with the Niger, the co-operation of an 
ascending or descending party would evidently offer great faci- 
lities and advantages ; while, if it should turn out to be a differ- 
ent stream altogether, the access to the interior would thus be 
doubled. 

The last hypothesis with regard to the mysterious Niger, is, 
that it turns to the south-west at an earlier part of its course 
than is implied in the preceding theory, and, dividing into va- 
rious branches, falls into the Atlantic at the northern point of 
the Bay of Guinea, in that succession of streams which water 
the alluvial tract, from the Rio del Rey on the East, to the Be- 
nin River on the West. This hypothesis also possesses consi- 
derable probability ; and indeed may be considered as a modi- 
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fication of that which identifies the Niger with the Congo. It 
labours, indeed, under the additional difficulty of assuming that 
the various streams by which it is here supposed to discharge it- 
self, are actually ramifications of one main river: and the objec- 
tion arising from the obstacle of the Kong mountains, is equally 
applicable to both—as is also another of no mean weight,—viz. 
that there are no traces of Mahometanism, either among the na- 
tions on the Congo, or those in the northern part of Guinea, al- 
though the part of the Niger which has been explored is frequent- 
ed by crowds of priests and devotees of that persuasion, whose 
zeal for the propagation of their faith could scarcely have fail- 
ed of having led some of them, by so easy a communication, to 
the populous regions on its lower course. 

The fifth appendix is very brief, and relates to some of the 
natural productions of the tract included in the Journal. The 
last is short also, and contains a summary account of the great 
increase of trade which has taken place with the African na- 
tions since the abolition of the slave trade. ‘The whole annual 
importation of African commodities, before the abolition, did 
not much exceed 70,000/. In 1808, the first year of the abo- 
lition, it rose to $74,306/.; and in 1810, to 535,5771., exclu- 
sive, in both years, of gold dust, which pays no duty at the 
Custom-house. ‘The increase in the exports to Africa is still 
more astonishing. During the subsistence of the Slave Trade, 
these do not appear to have exceeded 50,000/.; whereas, in 
1808, they were 820,194/.; and in 1810, 693,911. Other 
statements are added, to show the prodigious increase of pro- 
duction, and consequently of wealth and industry, in those 
parts of the coast, especially, that were formerly desolated by 
that inhuman traflic ;—and the subject is closed with the follow- 
ing judicious observations— 

* The facts here stated relative to the extent of our innocent and 
legitimate commerce with the western coast of Africa, must be con- 
sidered as highly interesting and important; both as showing how 
extrencly small that commerce was prior to the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and how much it has increased during the very few 
years which have since elapsed. This increase has certainly been 
much more considerable than there was any good reason for expect- 
ing, woder the actual circumstances of the case. 

‘ If we were told of a country, whose staple article of export 
trade consisted of its own inhabitants, its men, women and children, 
who were procured (as must necessarily happen in the case of large 
and continued exports) by treachery and violence—where the whole 
population was either, living in continual apprehension of captivity 
and eternal banishment from their native soil, or employed in con- 
triving the means of inflicting those evils upon others—we should at 
once conclude that the very-insecurity of person and property, which 
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such a state of society implied, would of itself extinguish all the 
motives to regular industry, and limit the culture of the soil very 


nearly to what was required” for supplying the immediate wants of 
nature.’ p. Cxciil, cxciv. 


* But even under much more favourable circumstances than we 
have reason at present to expect, it would by no means follow, that 
the mere removal of that great obstacle to regular industry and com- 
merce, would in any very short space of time produce considerable 
or extensive improyements. The ignorance, the profligacy, the im- 
providence, and the various other moral evils which necessarily ac- 

company the Slave Trade, will, it is to be feared, lo: 1g survive the 
extinction of that traffic which producetl and fostered them. The 
whole history of mankind shows that the progress of civilization is 
always extremely slow during its earliest stages; and that the first 
steps in the career of improvement are constantly the most painful 
and difficult. Hence, we may be justified in drawing the most fa- 
vourable conclusions from the comparatively great increase which 
has already taken place in the commerce of Africa during a very 
short period, in consequence of a partial removal of those eyils which 
previously had almost excluded the very possibility of improve- 
ment.’ p. cxcvi. 

We now lay aside this interesting yolume ; and bid a mourn- 
ful farewell to that amiable and illustrious man, whose last suf- 
feriugs and exploits it is destined to record ;—suflerings, borne 
with an unaffected cheerfuluess of magnanimity, which must 
both exalt and endear him to all who are capable of being 
touched with what is generous and noble in character,— and 
exploits performed with a mildness, and modesty, and kindliness 
of nature, not less admirable than the heroic firmness and ar- 
dour with which they were conjoined. In Mungo Park, we are 
not afraid to say, that the world has lost a great iman,—and one 
who was as weil qualified, as he was undoubtedly inclined, to 
have been one of its greatest benefactors. The account which 
is here given of him, is in the highest degree interesting,——not 
merely to those who care about Africa, or the great schemes to 
his zeal for which he fell a martyr, but to all who take delight 
in the spectacle of unbounded courage and heroic ardour, un- 
alloyed with any taint of ferocity, selfishness, or bigotry :—And 
the picture which his excellent biographer has here exhibited, 
will not be the less touching or impressive, to those who are quali- 
fied to relish such subjects, that the modesty of the touches, and 
the subdued tone of the colouring, indicate in the artist some 
of the same qualities, which gave grace and effect to the virtues 
of the original. 


in a a a ae 
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Ant. XIII. Observations on the Effects of the Corn Laxes, and 
of a Rise or Fall in the Price of Corn on the Agriculture and 
general Wealth of the Country. By the Rev. T. ‘R. Maurnus. 


The Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of Restricting the Im- 
portation of Boreign Corn, intended as an tapes to * Ob- 
servations on the Corn Laws.’ By the Rev. ‘T. R. Mavruus. 


Te business of agriculture is of such primary importance— 
it is so intimately connected with the interest of every 
order in society, and suggests, besides, so many interesting 
questions for discussion, that we are not surprised at the sensa- 
tion excited in this country by the law lately passed for laying 
restrictions on the importation of corn. On this subject, it is 
obvious that the agricultural and commercial classes —the two 
great rival interests in every Community--are decidedly at vari- 
ance ; the former insisting for duties on importation, to protect 
them aguinst the competition of the foreign grower ; while the 
latter, on the other hand, will not be persu: aded that it can be 
either politic or just to pass a law for the purpose of raising the 
price of bread. 

‘The opinions of speculative men seem to be divided on the 
question ; ; some maintaining that no case has been made out 
to justify a departure from ‘the great principles of commercial 
freedom ; ; while others, without questioning the general doc- 
trine, insist that, for special reasons, it cannot be applied, with- 
out some qualification, to the article of corn. To the latter class 
belongs Mr Malthus; who has explained his opinions on the 
subject in the two separate publications now before us. In the 
first, he expresses himself with unaflected doubt as to the policy 
of restricting the importation of corn, and contents himseli 
with a mere enumeration of the advantayes and disadvantages 
incident to both sides of the question. ut, in his last publica- 
tion, he inform us that his doubts are resolved, aid that, in the 
present circumstances of this country, and of the world in gene- 

ral, he is convinced of the expediency of a system of restrictions. 
The well-earned reputation of Mr Malthus—his total freedom 
from any interested bias—and, above all, the extreme candour 
with which his opinions are stated, entitle his publications to 
the patient attention of every impartial inquirer; and, as far as 
we can learn, the interest they have excited corresp nde entire- 
ly to the high character and merit of their author, Alter all 
the consideration, however, which we have beeu able to give to 
this imp ortant question, and alter weighiug the various reasons 
so ably urged by Mr Malthus, we are still inclined to question 
the policy of any measure inconsistent with the lreedum of trade. 
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We are not convinced, that the circumstances stated by the 
advocates of restrictions, afford any conclusive argument in fa- 
vour of the measure: And as the importance of the subject is 
unquestionable, we shall first submit to our readers an abstract 
of the arguments of Mr Malthus; and shall then proceed to 
state our reasons for dissenting from so respectable an autho- 
rity. 

Mr Malthus sets out with an explicit declaration in favour of 
the unrestrained intercourse of all commercial countries, in or- 
dinary cases; and he is further of opinion, that a free trade in 
corn all over the world would be greatly preferable to any sys- 
tem of restrictions. It is indeed abundantly obvious, that a 
variety of trading countries, each pursuing that species of indus- 
try best adapted to its soil and climate, and afterwards exchang- 
ing with each other their surplus produce, will make more of 
their land and labour, and will consequently acquire wealth more 
rapidly, than if they were cach labouring for the separate sup- 
ply of their own particular wants. If in thts country, therefore, 
corn can be imported cheaper from abroad than it can be raised 
at home, it is evident, that by restraining such importation we 
arrest the natural progress of national wealth. On the other 
hand, it is equally obvious, that the advantages arising from the 
division of Sones » which, by a sort of tacit compact, thus takes 


place among different countries, depend entirely on the continu- 
ance of their unrestrained intercourse, and on their power of 
freely exchanging with each other their ee In the 


domestic trade of any one country, a free exchange of produce 
can always be secured by the amtbirity of equal laws; but be- 
tween different nations, the intercourse is liable to be interrupt- 
ed by the jealousies, and still more by the actual hostility of their 
respective governments ; and in that case a commercial countr 

is deprived of a vent for her surplus produce, and of al! those 
Juxuries and conveniencies for which she depended on foreign 
states. This is felt to be no slight evil in any situation: but 
where a nation, by the gradual progress of commerce, comes to 
depend on its neighbours, not merely for luxuries, but for the 
subsistence of a great proportion of its population, the most ag- 
gravated misery may be the consequence of an interruption of its 
mntercourse with other states. Holding its subsistence at the 
mercy of those who may either be its enemies, or whose fears for 
their own support may incline them to impose restraints on ex- 
portation, its prosperity stands evidently on a most precarious 
toundation ; since its supply of food may at all times be stopt 
at the discretion of a foreign power. Against so fatal a catas- 
trophe no country can be adequately secured, except by raising 
{or itself an independent supply of subsistence ; and the question 
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is, therefore, whether we should not rather submit for a time to 
the inconveniencies arising from a restricted importation of corn, 
than depend habitually for such an essential article on the ca- 
price or policy of foreign states. 

Such is the principle upon which Mr Malthus proposes to 
argue this question; and, in applying his reasonings to this 
country, we shall find, from the concurring evidence of all those 
who were lately examined respecting the state of our agriculture 
by the Committees of Parliament, that the late fall in “the price 
of corn, and its expected ‘continuance, has already been attend- 
ed with a serious check to cultivetion, 2s well as by a great loss 
of agricultural capital. On this subject Mr Malthus expresses 
himself in the following terms. 

* Whatever may be said of the peculiar interests and natural par- 
tialities of those who were called upon to give evidence upon this 
occasion; it is impossible not to be convinced, by the whole body of 
it taken together, that, during the last twenty years, and particularly 
during the last seven, there has been a great increase of capital laid 
out upon the land, and a great consequent extension of cultivation 
and improvement ; that the system of spirited improvement and 
high farming, as it is technically called, has been principally encou- 
raged by the progressive rise of prices, owing in a considerable de- 
gree to the difficulties thrown in the way of the importation of fo- 
reign corn by the war; that the rapid accumulation of capital on 
the land, which it had occasioned, had so increased our home-growth 
of corn, that, notwithstanding a great increase of population, wé 
had become much less dependent upon foreign supplies for our sup- 
port; and that the land was still deficient in capital, and would ad- 
mit of the employment of such an addition to its present amount, a$ 
would be competent to the full supply of a greatly increased popula- 
tion: but that the fall of prices, which had lately taken place, and 
the alarm of a still further fall, from continued importation, had not 
only checked all progress of improvement, but had already occasion- 
ed a considerable loss of agricultural advances ; and that a continua- 
tion of low prices would, ia spite of a diminution of rents, unques- 
tionably destroy a great mass of farming capital all over the coun- 
try, and essentially diminish its cultivation and produce.’ p. 4, 5. 

The obvious tendency of unrestrained importation is still lars 
ther to depress the price of our domestic produce ; and, accord 
ing to Mr Malthus, ultimately to degrade the cultivation of the 
country to the standard of this lower price. I'rom the most ac- 
curate accounts, it appears, that for the last ten years, corn has 
been generally sold in France at a price equal to about 40 shil- 
lings per quarter ; and Mr Malthus is of opinion, that, consider- 
ing its vicinity to this country, we should derive our principal 
supplies from this quarter, in the event of any deficiency at 
home. Jn these circumstances, it appears obvious, according tu 
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this statement, that, under an unrestrained import: ation of corn 
from France, not only all further improvements in agriculture 
would be checked, but cultivation would decline. A great por- 
tion of land of an inferior quality would be entirely neglected, 
and the actual supply of stibsistence in the country would be 
proportionally diminished ; in which case a large proportion of 
our population must odhalit on corn imported from Trance. 
We should in this manner hold our subsistence at the mercy of 
France,—with which our intercourse is exposed to interruption 
from various causes, and where, in point of fact, a law has late- 
ly been passed, prohibiting the exportation of corn when the 
price rises to 49s. per quarter; so that the ultimate effect of this 
policy would be to increase our population by means of import- 
ed corn, at the same time that our agriculture was discouraged ; ; 
and we should thus be gradually brought into an entire depen 
dence on foreigners for bread, although they assure us in the 
mean time, that oll our supplies will be rigorously stopped, the 
moment their prices rise so as to indicate the least deficiency a- 
mong themselves. 

It is in these circumstances that Mr Malthus recommends 
the policy of restrictions on the importation of corn:—Not that 
he objects generally to a free trade in corn :— but as we have 
no means of es tablishing this freedom out of our own terri- 
tories—as we cannot secure to ourselves a share in the general 
supply of Europe, he thinks it evident, that if we import freely 
from other countries, we must submit to restrictions imposed at 
the discretion, and for the interest, of the foreign farmer; and he 
insists, that it is more expedient, by restraining importation, to 
encourage our own agriculture, and thus to render the c country 
independent both of foreign supplies and foreign regulations. 
That by the farther application of capital to the soil of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a great increase of produce could be procur- 
ed, appears from the evidence lately laid before Parliament; and 
all intelligent writers on agriculture concur in the same opinion. 
According to this theory, therefore, the necessary encourages 
ment to cultivation only seems wanting to render the produce 
of the country fully equal to its consumption 5 ; and this object, it 
is considcred ‘by the advocates for restrictions desirable to ob- 
tain, even at the expense of a considerable augmentation of the 
present prices. 

Having conducted his argument to this conclusion, Mr Mal- 
thus proceeds to examine more at large how the condition of the 
different classes of the community is like ly to be affected by a fall 
in the price of corn; and to point out the effects that would ne- 
cessarily be produced by such an occurrence: And in the course 
of this discussion, he seems to consider corn as a universal 
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standard of value; in reference to which, the price of every o- 
ther article must necessarily be adjusted. In this view, holding 
the money-price of labour to be regulated by the money-price 
of corn, he is of opinion, that when wheat is selling for 80s. 
per quarter, the wages of labour corresponding to this price, 
though they may not enable the labouret to increase his supply 
of necessaries, will give him a much greater command over the 
luxuries of life, than when his wages are adjusted to a standard 
price of 50s. or 60s. per quarter; and that the low muney-price 
of corn, therefore, unless it be counterbalanced by a great ad- 
ditional demand tor labour, (and it is not likely thet’ this will 
take place), may be a positive disadvantage to the labourer. 
Mr Malthus further remarks, that from theory, and from the 
experience of the last hundred years, it appears, that a free im- 
portation of corn, however it may reduce the average price, al- 
ways produces great and sudden ‘fluctuations, by which the la- 
bourer is inevitably exposed to serious inconvenience and dis- 
tress. ‘The period of our greatest importations, was from 1792 
to 1805; and by the year 1801, the price was almost tripled. 
In the short period from 1798 to 1803, it rose from 50s. to 
118s., and fell again to 56s. On these grounds, Mr Malthus 
concludes, that the free importation of corn will lower the wages 
of the labourer, and will also occasion much greater fluctuations 
in the price of corn; and that in.these circumstances, a great ad- 
ditional demand for labour, of which there is little probability, 
will be necessary to counterbalance to the labourer the fall in its 
money-price; and the increasing fluctuations also which may be 
expected iu the price of corn. 

With regard to the other classes of the community, he thinks 
the effects would be different, according to the nature and source 
of their revenue. Of those, for example, who live upon the pro- 
fits of stock,—the farmers, it is obvious, must be seriously in- 
jured by the free importation, and consequent reduction in the 
price of corn; and Mr Malthus is of opinion, that this system 
must be equally prejudicial to the manafacturer. The great 
trade of every country consists in that extensive exchange which 
takes place between the agricultural and commercial classes of 
which society is mainly composed; and such a reduction in the 
price of corn as deteriorates the circumstances of the farmers and 
landholders, must occasion a falling off in their demands for ma- 
nufactures. ‘The loss of agricultural capital, and the decline of 
rents, will in this manner speedily affect the prosperity of trade, 
and in the end will check the progress of industry, and of com- 
mercial wealth. ‘This diminution of demand for manufactures, 
Mr Malthus assures us, has been already felt, in consequence of 
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the losses to which the farmers have been exposed ; and under 
a free importation of corn, all these injurious effects will, he 
imagines, become more permanent and extensive. 

With respect to the landlords, the next class to which Mr 
Malthus directs his attention, it is unnecessary to show that they 
must be injured by a diminution of rents; and he endeavours 
to prove, that the landlord’s rent is a clear addition to the 
national wealth; and that a diminution of this rent, which 
would be the consequence of a reduction in the pfice of corn, 
is a general loss, which every member of the community is in- 
terested to prevent. He here repeats Dr Smith’s theory re- 
specting the peculiar productiveness of agricultural labour ; be- 
cause, alter paying the wages of labour, and the profits of stock, 
its produce still leaves a surplus behind, which is appropriated 
to the landlord under the name of rent. 

The stockholders, however, and all those who live upon fix- 
ed salaries, would, he admits, unquestionably benefit by the 
free importation of grain. a corn as a general mea- 
sure of value, a fall in its price would be followed by a re- 
duction in the price of all other articles; Money would thus 
become of more value, and the condition of those who received 
a monied income, would be andoubtedly improved. Mr Mal- 
thus calculates, that if corn were to fall to 50s. per quarter, mo- 
ney borrowed at 5 per cent. ten years ago, would now in reality 
pay 10 per cent. ; or, taking it at 60s., the difference between a 
standard price of 60s. and 80s., the price at which it is now pro- 
posed to permit importation, would be equal toa rise in the value 
of money, of about 333 per cent. Estimating it at only 20 per 
cent., he reckons that on 40 millions, the sum annually due in this 
country to the national creditors, this reduction in the price of 
corn, and of all other articles in consequence, would be equiva- 
Jent to an additional interest of 8 millions ; and to this extraor- 
dinary generosity, as he terms it, towards the stockholders, he 
has only this objection, namely, that the additional money thus 
levied, would be taken from the income of labourers, manutfac- 
turers, and landlords, already diminished in proportion to the 
degradation which the reduction in the price of corn had oc- 
casioned in the general standard of value. 

Such seem to be the principal reasons on which Mr Malthus 
concludes that it is wise and politic to pass a law for the purpose 
of raising the price of bread. We think they are insufficient. 
The scarcity and high price of provisions, is a calamity with 
which every country is unfortunately too familiar ; and, in that 
case, the farmers and corn-dealers are exposed to the injus- 
tice and violence of the people, who would willingly compel 
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them to sell their commodities at a reduced price. In this coun- 
try, however, matters are now entirely reversed. The abund- 
ance, and consequently the cheapness of the necessaries of life, is 
the evil for which we have to provide; and the landed proprie- 
tors and farmers, not content with the power of freely disposing 
of their produce, are now applying for a law to restrain the con- 
sumer in his choice of a market. As we know of no principle, 
however, which, in a season of scarcity, warrants a forcible re- 
duction of price in favour of the consumer, we are equally at a 
loss to conceive upon what principle we are warranted, during 
a season of plenty, in artificially raising the price in favour of 
the landed proprictor or farmer. To pass a law for the purpose 
of raising the price of bread, is in effect to tax the commercial 
and manufacturing classes, for the benefit of the landed pro- 
prietor—to lay the profits of stock, and the wages of labour 
under contribution, for a fund to augment the rent of the land- 
lords. ‘To such experiments, we are decidedly averse ; because, 
however plausible they may appear under the disguise of inge- 
nious theories, we think they tend to unsettle all the great prin- 
ciples of commercial policy. 

With regard to the peculiar circumstances of this country, 
from which Mr Malthus draws his chief reasons in favour of re- 
strictions, we see no reason to believe, either that our agricul- 
ture, however it may be checked for a time, will permanently 
decline under a system of free importation, or that we shall 
ever be brought into an exclusive dependence on France for 
supplies of grain. The vicinity of the two countries, which 
he states as one important reason for such dependence, how- 
ever it may facilitate their mutual connexion, will never, inde- 
pendent of other circumstances, occasion an exportation of sub- 
sistence from the one to the other. The agriculture of France 
has, no doubt, of late years, owing to the abolition of local re- 
strictions and tyrannies, and to other important reformations 
introduced by the Revolution, made rapid progress ; and a large 
surplus for exportation has been the necessary result. But 
l'rance is in some degree a commercial and manufacturing, as 
well as an agricultural country ; and as industry is improved, and 
commercial capital increases, her surplus subsistence will, in 
time, be required for the support of her own industrious manu- 
facturers. Such, indeed, is the natural progress of every pros- 
sperous community; which possesses alternately, in consequence 
of the successive improvement of its agriculture, and of its com- 
merce, a superabundant supply either of subsistence or of ma- 
nufactures: And for this general reason, which we cannot now 
stop to explain more fully, we think it extremely unlikely that 
i'rance will ever become a great exporting country. The restric- 
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tions which Mr Malthus states to have been lately imposed on ex- 
portation, when wheat rises to a price equal to 49s. per quarter, 
plainly imply, indeed, an apprehension rather of a deficient 
than of a superabundant produce. In a truly agricultural coun- 
try, no such law could ever be passed; as its produce must, in 
all cases, so far exceed the demands of the population at home, 
that the great difficulty will be, to find a suitable market abroad ; 
and its circumstances must be entirely changed, before it can be 
thought necessary to pass a law for the purpose of monopoliz- 
ing the produce of the soil for domestic use. 

Poland, on the other hand, is, in all respects, an agricu!- 
tural country. It possesses neither capital nor industry ; and 
its produce exceeds, out of all proportion, the wants of the 
consumers at home. There is litthe demand for labour; so 
that, though the produce of the scil could maintain a far 
greater population, no employment is provided, by which the 
new inhabitants could earn their respective shares of the subsist- 
ehce necessary for their support. In the present state of the 
country, without commercial capital, and without any demand 
for labour, no equivalent can ever be provided by the mass of 
the population for the surplus prodace of the soil; and it is only 
in the markets of rich manufacturing countries, that this equi- 
valent can be found. To those countries, therefore, the surplus 
subsistence of the agricultural country will necessarily be sent ; 
and commerce and agriculture will thus respectively profit by 
this mutual exchange of their produce. 

America also is, and will probably continue for a century 
to come, a great agricultural country. Her surplus produce 
exceeds, in all cases, the wants of her inhabitants; ond it 
is accordingly exported, in exchange for the manufactures of 
countries, in which capital and industry have made greater 
progress. With America, therefore, and the North of Eu- 
rope, Great Britain has long carried on an extensive exchange 
of manufactures for the rude produee of the soil; and though 
she may occasionally procure grain from France, her great 
dependence for a regular supply, must still be on those agri- 
cibiuenh countries, whose subsistence is exported because there 
are no inhabitants to consume it at home; and not on a com- 
mercial and manufacturing country, where the progress of ca- 
pital and industry affords a standing encouragement to au in- 
crease of population, and where exportation could not take 
place to any great extent, without such a rise of price as would 
occasion discontent and alarm at home. 

We confess, therefore, that the notion of our becoming de- 
pendent on France for a supply of subsistence, which seems so 
much to alarm Mr Malthus, appears to us to be quite chime- 
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tical. We may indeed become, or rather remain, dependent, 
for part of our subsistence, on the great agricultural countries 
within our reach; and they, in like manner, will remain de- 
pendent on our commercial country for a supply of necessary ma- 
nufactures. But in this mutual dependence, which seems to be the 
order of nature, we see no ground for apprehension. _ It may, in- 
deed, be violently interrupted by means of war. Such a catastro- 
phe is within the compass of possibility; although those who ima- 
gine that our rulers will quarrel with every nation with which it 
is their interest to agree, must estimate their discretion at a very 
low rate. Butin any event, we hold that we are not warranted, 
on such vague apprehensions and possibilities of evil, directly to 
infringe the great principles of commercial policy. Although 
speculative men, letting loose their fancies upon futurity, may 
devise plausible statements full of alarm, we do not think that 
these theories afford any safe rule of practice; and, far less, that 
they warrant us in rashly tampering with the price of the neces- 
saries of life. 

If we once interfere to regulate markets—if we once enter 
upon such a course of perilous legislation, —by what new princi- 
ple do we mean to regulate our future proceedings ? At present 
corn is abundant and cheap; and we are called upon for an ar- 
tificial rise of price. But supposing, in the event of a scarcity 
and a high price, that we are required, by a discontented and in- 
furiated populace, to pass a law for the purpose of reducing the 
price, what satisfactory answer can be made to this apparently 
just demand ? When corn was abundant and cheap, we passed 
a law, for the purpose of rectifying, to the landholder, the evil 
of too low a price ; and when corn is scarce and dear, what rea- 
son can we offer for refusing to redress the still more grievous 
evil of a high price? Formerly, indeed, we might have replied, 
that the freedom of trade was a sacred principle which we dared 
not presume to violate—that both justice and public liberty gave 
every man a right to dispose of his property to the best advantage— 
and that all restrictions were pernicious, even to those in whose be- 
half they were imposed. But, after passing a law for the pur- 
pose of raising the price of bread, we can no longer maintain this 
commanding tone of moderation and justice: We can no longer 
even oppose reason to the fury of a misguided populace. An- 
other effect, which necessarily results from measures of this sort, 
is, that Government, by tampering with the price of provisions, 
becomes responsible, in the eyes of the people, for all subsequent 
variations of price; and, in the event of scarcity, the sufferings 
of the community are universally ascribed to its maladministra- 
tion. All confidence in its purity or wisdom is thus shaken— 
the people are apt to become turbulent and discontented—the 
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seeds of domestic dissension are sown—and time alone is neces- 
sary to bring to maturity the bitter fruits. 

n case our intercourse with those states on which we depend 
for supplies of grain should ever be interrupted, Mr Malthus 
threatens the country with the most formidable evils. But we 
confess we are somewhat sceptical on this point; and the most 
satisfactory mode of resolving all doubts on the subject, would 
be to ascertain ; 1st, what ts the proportion of imported corn to 
the domestic produce of the country ; and, 2dly, in what pro- 
portion the price fluctuates, according as the supply is either di- 
minished or increased. If we had this information, we could 
tell at once to what extent the supply at home would be dimi- 
nished by the want of the usual quantities from abroad, and also 
how far the price would be raised by the deduction of this sup- 
ply. We apprehend, however, that no data exist for answer- 
ing either of these questions with precision ; Ist, because we can 
never obtain any accurate account of the amount of our domes- 
tic produce ; and, 2dly, because we have no principle by which 
we can discover the exact relation between the price and the 
supply. In these circumstances, the experience of the last four 
years supplies us with perhaps as near an approximation to this 
important truth as we can hope to obtain. Ever since the year 
1793, this country has depended for its support on supplies of 
imported corn ; and in the year 1810, the quantity of flour and 
wheat imported amounted to 1,454,906 quarters ;—the quan- 
tity of all sorts of grain to 2,100,940 quarters. Immediately 
after this, however, owing to the combined hostility both of Eu- 
rope and America, all foreign supplies were suddenly checked ; 
and in 1811 and 1812, the quantity imported did not exceed 
200,000 quarters. ; 

Here then was the very crisis realized which Mr Malthus so 
much dreads: And what were its consequences ?—a very great 
scarcity of provisions, no doubt—a very high price—and a most 
severe pressure on the labouring classes;—but, after all, not 
greater than has-often been produced by an accidental failure of 
the domestic supply ; and against /iis calamity it is not even 
asserted that we shall be protected by a system of restricted im- 
portation: Nay, it is evident that we shall be far less able to 
provide against it, when, by a general discontinuance of impor- 
tation we shall have discouraged, in the agricultural countries, 
the regular growth of that surplus upon which we may thus b« 
forced to make an unexpected, and consequently an ineffectual 
demand. Why then should we prohibit the importation of 
corn, and thus throw away the advantages of present cheap- 
ness, in order to guard against a calamity which experience 
proves not to be intolerable, and to which we shill be equally 
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subject under the restraints proposed, although from a differ- 
ent cause? We restrain the importation of corn, that we 
may not be dependent on foreigners for bread, and that they 
may not have it in their power suddenly to diminish our sup- 
ply of subsistence ;-—-while it appears that all the evils which 
we apprehend from such dependencé, may equally arise from a 
deficiency of domestic produce; a calamity incident, in a most 
especial manner, to a system of restricted inrportation. Mr 
Malthus indeed asserts, that the distresses of that year (1812), 
would have assumed a ruinous aspect, ‘ if, from the very great 
* extension of cultivation, during the four or five preceding 
* years, we had not obtained a very great increase of average 

« produce.’ We know not upon what grounds he asserts that 
cur average produce had increased so much during the four or 
five previous years. But, however this fact may stand, it is ob- 
vious that the demand for imported corn had not in the mean 
time declined ; for in the year 1810, as we have already stated, 
corn was imported to the amount of about ¢ millions of quar- 
ters. his then, is the exact case which Mr Malthus supposes 

-a country dependent on foreign supplies of grain, and these 

supplies suddenty interrupted. We have had experience of the 
calamity ; and we find, that it is in no respect different from that 
produced by a deficient crop,—an evil against which no system of 
restrictions will be found to afford any sec curity. It appears, in 
short, that all those expedients, for averting famine or scarcity, 
according as they secure the community on certain points, leave o- 
thers proportionally defenceless; and in these circumstances, if we 
look merely to the interests of the country at large, we shall avail 
ourselves of all our present advantages, and trust, for the future, 
to the natural course of events. 

In stating, that, from the year 1792 to 1805, the period of 
our greatest importations, the price of corn has been liable to 
greater fluctuations than before, does Mr Malthus consider, 
that the value of gold and silver has in the mean time decided- 
ly fallen in the markets of Europe; and that those variations, 
therefore, in the price of corn, to which he alludes, must have 
been partly nominal? The price of corn has risen, ¢. e. the same 
quantity of it has exchanged for a greater quantity of gold and sil- 
ver; not altogether because its own value has increased, but partly 
because the value of gold and silver has decreased; and if the 
variations in the nominal value be separated from the variations 
which have taken place in the real value, it will be found that 
those fluctuations of price are by no means unexampled in the 
experience of the last century. 

In the view exhibited by Mr Malthus, of the effects of a low 
price of corn on the wages of labour, he enters into several re- 
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finements, which lead him, we think, to some rather strange 
conclusions ; for if his reasonings be just, an abundance and low 
price of provisions would in all cases be a disadvantage to the la- 
bourer,—while a scarcity, with its necessary attendanta high price, 
would be an advantage. Ever since the publication of Smith’s 
work, it has indeed been acommonly received doctrine, that the 
average _ of corn regulates the rate of wages. ‘The condition 
of the labourer is determined, it is said, by the circumstances of 
the country in which he is placed ; and is comfortable or other- 
wise, according as it is adv: ancing, stationary, or retrograde. It 
is not affected “by a change in the money price of corn, which 
always produces a corresponding rise in the money price of lay 
bour ; and, by this means, the power of the labourer in pure 
chasing necessaries is the same as before. But Mr Malthus ap- 
pears to push this principle to a greater length; for he main- 
tains, that a high money price of corn gives the labourer the 
same command over the necessaries, and a greater command over 
the luxuries of life. Now we have always understood, that when 
corn rose in price, it was only that part of the labourer’s wages 
which was converted into corn, that was supposed to be affected 
by the cireumstance. A rise in the price of corn was always 
said to be followed by a correspwnding rise of wages,—in other 
words, by such a rise as enabled the labourer to consume the 
same quantity of corn as before: But it was never understood, 
though Mr Malthus now seems to maintain this doctrine, that 
this rise of wages added to his power of purchasing other arti 
cles; nor are we aware, indeed, of any principle on which so 
startling a theory can be supported. 

To show that the low price of provisions does not necessari- 
ly imply the prosperous condition of the labouring classes, Mr 
Malthus refers to the circumstances of various countries, both of 
Europe and of Asia ;—where, though provisions are cheap, the 
labourer is in extreme misery. But we rather think that the 
cheapness of provisions in these countries, is the effect, and not 
the cause, of his poverty. Provisions are cheap, because the 
labourer has not wherewithal to purchase them. There is little 
demand for labour ; it is of course poorly rewarded ; and provi- 
sions naturally fall to the level of the labourer’s circumstances, 
since, at a higher price, the supply could not be consumed. So 
far, therefore, from the price of subsistence regulating, in those 
countries, the wages of labour, we rather ap prehend that it is 
the wages of Jabour which affect the price of subsistence. Ina 
rich commercial country, on the other hand, there is a conti- 
nually i increasing demand for labour ; wages are high; and a 
higher price of corn is necessasy to proportion the consumption 
to “the supply. But if by means of resivictions on the importa- 
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tion of corn into this country, the supply were diminished, 
will it be maintained, that any rise of wages would enable the 
labourer to consume the same quantity as before? If the gene- 
ral supply is diminished, will not each man’s share be also di- 
minished ; and will not the labourer’s condition be in this re- 
spect deteriorated, inasmuch as he will not be able te command 
the same supply of necessaries as formerly ? 

Respecting the connexion supposed to subsist between the 
money price of corn and the wages of labour, we confess indeed 
that we have always had great doubts ; and to those who main- 
tain this doctrine, even in its old extent, we would propose 
the following very simple considerations. Corn rises in price, 
because it is scarce: But wages, we are told, rise in propor- 
tion;—and for what purpose? Is it that the labourer shall 
be enabled to consume the same quantity as before? This is 
impossible, No rise of wages will enable him to consume the 
same quantity of a scarcer commodity. When the supply of 
corn is diminished, a smaller quantity of it must be consumed ; 
and the price rises, for the purpose of putting the labourer on 
shorter allowance. Now, we do not well see why, in these cir- 
cumstances, his wages should rise with the price of provisions, 
or that they should be even regulated by their average price, 
which must always depend on their plenty or scarcity; a and from 
those, therefore, who maintain the opposite doctrine, we should 
be glad to have an explanation of the difficulty here stated. 

There is indeed another principle, through the medium of 
which, we can easily conceive that the price of provisions may 
indirectly affect wages. Mr Malthus has explained, with ad- 
mirable perspicuity, the influence of what he calls the preven- 
tive check to population ; and where, from improved habits, the 
Jabourer will net marry, until he can command a certain por- 
tion of comforts, it is obvious that wages must rise to this level, 
as a continued supply of labour will not be provided on lower 
terms. If we suppose, therefore, the supply of subsistence to be 
considerably diminished, from w hatever cause, and the labourer 
still to retain his former ‘habits, those who are married and have 
children, will le reduced in their circumstances. Marriage will 
thus be discouraged; and population will decline, until it bears 
the same relation as formerly to the diminished supply of sub- 
sistence ; after which, the wages of labour will rise, and the la- 
bourer will live in the same comfort as before. In this way, the 
price of provisions may be said not exactly to regulate, but in- 
directly to influence the wages of labour: And is there not a risk, 
ulter all, that if we persist in prohibiting the importation of 
corn, it will be by such a process that we shall become inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for support? It is quite certain, 
that if we refuse assistance from abroad, our domestic supply 
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must serve our population; but may we not, by our rash ex- 
periments, decrease our population to our diminished supply of 
subsistence, in place of increasing our subsistence in propor- 
tion to the wants of our increasing population ? 

The theory of Mr Malthus, respecting the public annuitants, 
we are totally at a loss to comprehend. That they will be be- 
nefited by the low price of corn, is indeed sufficiently obvious, 
But we cannot see that this is an unfair advantage, or that go- 
vernment displays any extraordinary generosity to the stock« 
holder, by permitting the free importation of corn. The con- 
tract which subsists between ‘these two parties, is for a certain 
sum of money; and it is duly fulfilled when the money is paid, 
however the price of corn, or of any other commodity may hap- 
pen to vary. We confess we do not see the propriety of hold- 
ing a fall in the value of corn to be synonymous with a rise in 
the value of money. Money may go farther in the purchase of 
commodities, either from an increase in its own value, or from 
a decrease in the value of the commodities purchased. But, 
when the effect is produced by the last, it is surely inaccurate 
to ascribe it to the first of those causes; and it is the more neces- 
sary to attend to those distinctions, as the subject is so intricate 
in itself that the least want of precision is sure to involve it in 
complete obscurity and confusion. 

We have only further to add, that although we have no doubt 
of the severe shock which the agriculture “of the c country has 
sustained from the recent fall of prices, nor of the sufferings of 
the farmers and landholders in consequeuce—and although we 
may be even convinced that they would be relieved if the prices 
were forcibly raised, we really cannot take those considerations 
as any justification of the measure lately adopted. We do not 
think that the great mass of the community should be taxed for 
the benefit or relief of the landed proprictors and farmers, or even 
for the encouragement of agriculture. ‘The price of corn, as it 
is fixed by the voluntary contract of the buyer and the seller, 
we consider to be the natural standard by which the agriculture 
of the country should be regulated. If it rises above this stands 
ard—if cultivation is extended to lands of which the produce at 
this standard price will not repay the origina! cost, these lands 
ought to lie waste. ‘There is no demand in the country for corn 
at so high a price as will admit of their cultivation. If agricul- 
ture falls back, and the supply of subsistence is not sufficient for 
the demands of the country, the standard price will rise, and 
the progress of cultivation will soon correspond to the wants of 
the people. According to our notions, in short, there never was 
a more idle alarm, than that a nation, noted for capital, industry 
and enterprize, should blindly pursue trade and manufactures at 
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the expense of agriculture—in other words, should be anxions- 
ly providing a supply of luxuries, and be in the mean time 
starving for want of necessaries. 


6 ose 2 SY 


Art. XIV. Tracts; on the Spirit of Conquest, the Liberty of 
the Press, Constitutions and Ministerial Re sponsibility. By 
BENJAMIN DE Constant. Paris 1814 & 1815. 


A Visit to Paris in 1814. By Joun Scorr. 
Notes on a Journey through France. By Moses Binxseck. 


ere BuoONAPARTE is once more at Paris. 

It is not yet twelve months since the surrender of that 
eapits al to an army commanded by the greatest. Sovereigns of 
Europe, and composed of dwellers in every country, from the 
Rhine to the Wall of China. The same Prussians, Bavavians, 
Wirtembergers, &c. who had marched under Napoleon to the 
attack of Moscow, shared under Alexander the honours of a 
triumphal entry into Paris. That predic tion of Rousséau, that 
Tartars should be encamped in that city, which was thought, 
and probably was in him a mis authropical rant, was literally 
verified. Bashkirs showed the hideous features of the Mongol 
race in the west, for the first time since the irruption of Atula 
and his Huns. Bands of Cossacks protected the property, ana 
restored the liberty of the commercial cities of LIamburgh and 
Amsterdain; and thousands of them were hutted in the most 
brilliant promenades of the capital of France. 

Under these auspices, the Millennium seemed to dawn upon 
Europe. ¢ ‘The Lion and the Lamb lay down together.’ ‘The 
Emperor of Russia, aided by the counsels of M. Tulleyrand, was 
to restore those hopes of liberty with which the French Revolution 
had opened, but which had seemed to be for ever blasted by the 
rage of anarchy, and the oppressions of military despotism. 
His Imperial Majesty was atHicted, and almost shocked, that 
the descendant of Hugh Capet should claim the Crown of 
France by hereditary right, or by any title but that which he 
derived from a constitution framed by Buonaparte’s Senate, 
when they were surrounded by Russian bayonets! The most 
extravayant speculators of Paris employed their authority to re- 
press the enthusiasm of the Imperial Demagogue. The same 
great Monarch became the Patron of Liberty throughout the 
world. Indignant at the lukewarmness of Lord Castlereagh iy 
the great cause of the Abolition of the Slave Tra le, he made 
the most strenuous exertions immedi: oe, to abolish ail trattick 
in slaves—within the torrid Zone. As a Roman Emperor had 
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presented a philosopher with a city of Campania, as the subject 
of an experiment whether Plato’s Republic could be realized, 
so Alexander presented the Pays de Vaud to his deserving and 
enlightened preceptor, Colonel La Harpe. He could not en- 
dure the idea that any district in Switzerland should again fall 
under the authority of the Republics under which it had flourish. 
ed for centuries. The Czar of Muscovy exerted all his autho- 
rity to check the despotism, and to resist the ambition of the 
Senate of Bern. 

In the mean time, a sort of treaty was huddled up at Paris, 
It was signed within a month after the occupation of that ca- 
pital. As might be expected, it stipulated nothing distinctly 
but the continental frontier of France, and the colonial cessions 
of England. Ali that could provoke the public temper in 
France, or disarm the Government of England, was to be im- 
mediately performed. Having thus exasperated one of these 
countries, and duped the other—while both were subtantially 
laid aside,-—the military Sovereigns adjourned to a more conve- 
nient season the partition of that immense booty which they 
held in their hands. ‘They took care that the Jubilee should not 
be disturbed by the unavoidable squabbles about the division of 
the spoil. They appointed a Congress to be held at Vienna, 
composed nominally of all the parties to the treaties at Paris, 
of France and England, and even of Spain and Portugal ;— 
but, as all men of common sense originally saw, influenced on- 
ly by those Powers whose vast armies occupied the territories 
which were to be the subject of arrangement, and equivalent, 
and compensation, and indemnity, and of all the other opera- 
tions designated by the various terms which the ingenious po- 
litencss of modern times has substituted instead of robbery. 
There, when the fit of enthusiasm had subsided, or the mask 
of magnanimity was thrown off,—when Statesmen were to act, 
who had hitherto allowed Emperors to talk, the conquerors of 
Poland and of Finland would revert to the maxims of solid and 
practical policy. ‘There, it would not be difficult to re-establish the 
very ancient good understanding between liberal professions and 
selfish conduct. In theory it would be allowed—in public with 
a grave face, in private with a compassionate smile~-that all na- 
tions, great and small, had equal rights. Justice would be own- 
ed to be the most excellent of all things. But—those admirable 
principles,—sublime and sacred as they are,--enforced by law,— 
consecrated by religion, are unfortunately not applicable to the 
present corrupt condition of human affairs ! They are eternally 
true, and-eternally inapplicable. It would indeed be childish- 
ness and imbecility, in any single State, to beggar and exhaust 
herself by their adoption, while all others were growing rich and 
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powerful by their violation. This last argument, the refuge of 
every practical politician in every desperate case, with which 
every state is sure to supply every other in abundance, had in- 
deed often been urged by Lord Castlereagh in defence of our 
late valuable commerce on the coast of Africa ; though in his 
last great stand on that subject, against a visionary administra- 
tion, it had only influenced the Seventeen Members of the House 
of Commons, who formed his glorious minority. 

It would have been singular, even if it had remained a mere 
matter of speculation, that during the feasts of the summer, or 
the cabals of the winter, none of the rulers of the world eppear to 
have thrown away a thought upon that Terrible Personage who 
had so lately ceased to be “the i imperious master of most of them, 
and the most dreaded enemy of the few who escaned his yoke. 
It cannot be necessary to remind any of our readers, that, in 
virtue of a convention executed at Paris on the tenth of April, 
by the plenipotentiaries of Austria, Russia and Prussia, on the 
one part, and Marshal Ney and Caulincourt on the part of Na- 
poleon, it was stipulated that he should retain the Imperial title 
with the Sovereignty of the Island of Elba:—That Maria Lonisa 
should retain the same title, with the dutchies of Parma, Ple- 
centia and Guastala, to be inherited by her son ;—That all his 
family should retain the titles of Prince :—That about 80,000/. 


per annum should be settled on him, payable by the French 
treasury, of which one-half was to be settled on his wife in case 
of her survival ;—and that in consideration of these conditions, 


* his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon renounced, for himself, 


© his successors and descendants, as weéll as for all the members 
* of his Family, all right of sovereignty and dominion, as well 
* to the French empire and the kingdom of Italy as over every o- 
* ther country.’ These Articles the Allicd Powers ou: aranteed, 
and engaged that they should be guaranteed by France. On 
the part of Great Britain, Lord Castlereagh acceded to this 
convention, as far as it conferred the sovereignty of Flba and 
Parma on Napoleon and Maria. But, probably, because Great 
Britain had never acknowledged either the Imperial dignity of 
Napoleon, or his Sovereignty over France, Lord Castlereagh 
declined to become a party to the treaty, and seems to have sa- 
crificed to that diplomatic punctilio, the adv: antage of being one 
of the parties to whom Napoleon renounced the crown of france 
and Italy, and consequently the direct right of enforcing that 
fundamental condition, as far as such right arises out of the con- 
vention. 

When the secret history of the negociations which passed 
from the 20th of March to the 10th of April, is disclosed to our 
posterity, the motives, if not the reasons, of this singular con- 
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vention may be understood. At the moment of its publication, 
all its conditions, but especially the place of his residence, ex- 
cited universal astonishment. This sentiment was expressed by 
men of all partics and conditions, from the most celebrated 
statesmen of England to the porters of Vienna; and the former 
might have expressed them as openly as the latter did, if they 
had not been silenced by the most obvious considerations of 
prudence. ‘The island of Elba appears to have been first (at 
least publicly) suggested by Marshal Ney. It is said that Buo- 
naparte originally demanded Corfu, which was refused as too 
valuable a possession, under the ludicrous pretext that his resi- 
dence there might disturb the tranquillity of Zurkey! ‘The island 
to which he was seut united every property which Buonaparte 
could have desired tor new plans of ambition. Its small size 
and population disarmed jealousy, and gave it the appearance 
of a mere retreat. It contained an impregnable tortress, capa- 
ble of being defended by a handful of faithful soldiers. It was 
within a few hours sail of the coast of Italy, even then dread- 
ing the yoke of her old masters. Through Italy and Switzer- 
land, communications with the French army might be opened 
through unsuspected channels ; and, in the long line of the Alps 
and the Jura, it was scarcely possible to intercept them. The 
distance from the coast of France somewhat diminished the fa- 
cility of watching the port; and he was near enough to Pro- 
vence for such a sudden enterprize as his situation allowed. If 
the globe had been searched for that residence in which Napo- 
Jeon was most dangerous to France, all sagacious searchers must 
have pointed to E iba. 

‘Lhe decision of the majority who took a part in that delibera- 
tion, will not astonish those who know them: But it is not so easy 
to comprehend the acquiescence of such men as M. 'Talleyrand 
and M. Pozzo de Borgo; men certainly of distinguished tale ‘nts, 
and familiarly acquainted with the character of Napoleon. Per- 
haps indeed it may one day appear, that they were both overruled. 
Perhaps in the noise of triumph, and in the eagerness to carry 
the main point, every contingent danger was overlooked ; and 
in the insolence of victory, a prostrate enemy might be despised. 
The parade of cheap magnanimity which distinguishes some 
Sovercigns,—the family connexion of others with the deposed 
-mperor,—the remains of habitual deference from them all to 
their late master, probably contributed to their acquiescence in 
the plan which he had suggested, or which he had approved. 
‘The anxiety of all to prevent the bloodshed which the prolon- 
gation of uncertainty might still produce, was a commendable, 
and, within certain limits, a reasonable ground of action. It 
was thought proper, perhaps, to give a decent disguise to the 
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conduct of the Marshal or Marshals who had betrayed him, and 
a reasonable satisfaction to the scruples of the Marshals, who, 
though without personal attachment or political connexion, were 
influenced by the military virtue of fidelity to him from whom 
they had accepted command. Forty thousand soldiers, in the 
neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, and probably thirty more in 
the provinces on the Loire, still showed symptoms of attach- 
ment to their chief; irregular, indeed, and fluctuating, some- 
times appearing to be suspended, but at other times seeming to 
be capable of being kindled into a terrible flame. The dispo- 
sitions of Soult were more than suspected; and it is now known 
that he fought the battle of Toulouse with a full knowledge of 
the changes at Paris. ‘These military fears might, indeed, jus- 
tify the purchase of Napoleon’s abdication at a liberal price. 
But they do not account for the choice of his residence. 

The sudden and apparently complete change in the opinion 
of the army as well as of the people, which followed the abdica- 
tion, is a symptom of the character of Frenchmen and of ar- 
mies, which deserves much more reflexion than we can bestow 
on it, though we shall presently say a few words on the subject.— 
IIe who, ten months before, had seemed the undisputed Sovereign 
of France, who a week before seemed to retain the enthusiastic 
affection of the flower of the army, was now conducted by four 
foreign officers to the place of embarkation—unnoticed during 
the first part of his journey—and, during the latter part of it, 
protected by a foreign escort from destruction by the populace 
of Provence. Every opponent yielded to the Bourbons. Car- 
not, with the garrison of Antwerp, proclaimed their submis- 
sion, and exemplified it by the surrender of that fortress,—above 
all other conquests the object of national pride and policy. 
Davoust acknowledged the authority of a prince, before whom 
he was sure to be accused by the people of Hamburgh. Soult, 
who had rendered himself so odious to the Royal Family, by 
his insulting proclamations against the Duc d’ Angouleme, evinc- 
ed, by his tardy adhesion, that the torrent was too strong even 
for him to resist. The restoration of the House of Bourbon 
had every character of an unanimous national act, Louis 
XVIII. might almost wonder where his enemies had fled, and 
where his friends had been so long hidden.—All seemed to be 
allegiance, and jubilee, and triumph. 

Zealous royalists considered the example of a restoration, and 
its tendency to strengthen the inviolable Rights of Kings, as 
more than sufficient to compensate for the concessions to liberty 
which circumstances had extorted, and from many of which 
more fortunate circumstances might gradually release the Sove- 
reign. The friends of liberty, full of apprehensions and scru- 
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ples, (as they must ever be till they cease to deserve the name), 
were still delighted with the hope, that some institutions favour. 
able to freedom were to compensate for the evils of the Revo- 
lution, All parties vied with each other in demonstrations of 
joy at this union of legitimacy and liberty, which promised to 
perpetuate the benefits of that long struggle, and to close its suf- 
ferings. 

Napoleon appeared to be universally forgotten—except by some 
English travellers, whose restless and rambling curiosity led them 
to his retreat. Some idle societies still discussed the question, 
whether he ought to have fallen by his own hands? as questions 
of tyrannicide were formerly agitated in the Schools of Declama- 
tion at Rome. ‘That numerous class of persons, who are full of 
candour to the powerful,’ and of severe justice to the fallen, 
boasted of their previous insight into his character, and declared 
that they had always despised him as a mean-spirited coward, 
Others listened with interest to the account of his own summing 
up of the arguments for and against suicide a few days before 
he left Fontainebleau, which he ‘concluded with a declaration the 
most singular, in the degree of inconsistency between the sub- 
ject and ‘the manner, of any perhaps ascribed by history to ex- 
tr aordinary men at critical moments—* Et d’ailleurs je ne suis 
* entierement depvurvu de tout sentiment religieux!’ His conver- 
sations at Elba, with persons in every sense of the word distin- 
guished, then amusing, are now become important. He ads 
mitted that he had consented to order poison to be given toa 
few of the patients in the hospital at Jafla, who could not be re- 
moved. He predicted, that the Bourbons must perish if they 
got nothing for France in the scramble for spoil going on 
at Vienna. He said that I’rance contained a martial youth, 
and half a million of men trained to arms ;—that a hurricane 
would rise from the centre of France which would again teat 
Europe from its foundations. ‘The worst part of his conversa- 
tion, was his allegation that he had been instigated to the exe- 
cution of the Duc d’Enghien, and to the des:ruction of the re- 
maining Bourbons, by ‘Talleyrand—of whose character, defec- 
tive and faulty as it is, atrocity forms no element. In all these 
conversations, wandering and unequal as they were, displaying 
both a strange ignorance ‘and an unaccountable knowledge, there 
appears a gencral character of incoherency—ascribed at the time 
to a mind disordered by reverses—but now, with the commen- 
tary of events, more probably imputed to the agitation of dar- 
ing projects, and perhaps exaggerated to conceal them. If some 
of his visitors felt any degree of that ascendant which he con- 
stantly exercised over those who approached him, it is more 
honourable to their sensibility than discrediteble to their judg- 
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ment, that adversity, however merited, lent an additional power 
to his commanding character; and they are certainly the very 

ersons who may be expected to resist him most boldly in the 
— of his strength. 

Very soon after Buonaparte’s arrival at Elba, those who had an 
opportunity of observing him closely, were convinced that he 
still harboured projects of ambition, and that he even seriously 
meditated a return to I’rance, of which he often jestingly spoke. 
We have the best reason for believing, that these accurate ob- 
servers did not conceal their conviction from the principal go- 
vernments of Europe, especially from the government of Great 
Britain. Indeed, from the condition of some of them, it was 
impossible that their opinion, with its reasons, should not have 
found its way to the British Government. It is not our busi- 
ness to inquire, in what country, or by what ministers (we do 
not say statesmen) information relating to this subject was re- 
ceived with indifference and neglect, “il not with scorn. ~The 
large remittances of money made to Joseph Buonaparte in the 
Pays de Vaud,—the preparations made by him to assemble 
men, under pretence of the differences between that country and 
their ancient sovereigns at Ber n—his arrangement of quarters 
for several hundred French oflicers in his pay, are said to have 
been communicated by the Swiss Government to the Great 


Courts, with no otherthan a most mischievouseffect on their policy. 
In the villages around Paris, as well as on the banks of the Lake 
of Geneva, ‘the violet was the secret symbol by which they denoted 
their chief, and recognized each other. They wore rings of a 
violet colour, with the device, ‘ Elle seperti au printems. ” 

When they asked ‘ Aimez vous la violette?’ if the answer was 
‘ Oui,’ they inferred, that the answerer was not a confederate, 


But if the answer was, * Eh bien,’ they recognized a brother 
y ’ 


initiated in the secrets of the conspiracy ; and they completed 
his sentence, * Mlle reparaitra au printems.’ These secret sym- 
bols, less important for their professed purposes of secrecy, than 
as a romantic garniture of conspiracy, calculated to excite the 
imagination, and peculiarly adapted in that respect to the cha- 
racter of Frenchmen, had been employed a twelvemonth before 
by the partizans of the House of Bourbon. A royalist then 
sounded any man, of whom he entertained hopes, ‘by saying, 
‘Deli.’ If the answer was, ‘ vrance,’ the recognition of prin- 
ciple was reciprocal and satisfactory. 

M. Ferrand, an old bigot of despotism, made a minister in 
France, for no apparent mer it but the extrav agance of his monar- 
chical opinions, who was entrusted with the’ department cf the 
Post-office, has, since the landing of Buonaparte, publicly said, 
that he had read the whole project in the letters broken open at 
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his office! The seizure of the correspondence on Lord Oxford, 
though it is said to have produced no discovery,more interest- 
ing than that letter of Excelman to Joachim, was a proof of 
the suspicions of the French Government ;—though it is not 
improbable, that Lord Oxford was chosen as bearer of so ma- 
ny letters to Italy, and information given of their number to the 
police, as a false scent to divert the attention of that Govern- 
ment from the real channels of communication. 

The universality of the opinion, that Napoleon was not idle at 
Elba, cannot perhaps be better proved than by the following pas- 

sages of a middling book, entitled, ‘ Essai sur la Revolution 
Francaise, ’ in three volames, published at Paris in January. 

L’obscure retraite de Napoleon peut devenir celebre comme 

lui-méme. Dans humble Lemnos reposerent long-tems oi- 

sives les fleches auxquelles etoient attachés les destins de T roye. 

C'est au Monarque qui preside aux destinées de la France ; c'est 

aux Souverains gui stipulent en ce moment la paix et le repos du 

monde quil appartient de prevoir et de detourner ce danger a- 

larmant, tandis qu il est possible. ’ Vol. iii, p. 315. 

* Qu’il soit desormais dans sa solitude libre des fougueuses pas- 
sions—S'il etoit vrai qu'il negociat avec elles, gu’il attendit le re- 
* tour de la fortune et la faveur des evenemens!..... Les hommes 
‘ justes ailment a croire que ce soupgon est suscité par les haines 
* trop meritées qui le poursuivent.’ Ibid. p. 316. 

‘The bad rhetoric and puerile mythology of this writer, are a 
tolerable proof that what he saw must have been obvious to most 
men; and the whole character of his book sufficiently proves that 
he was let into the secret of no party. Early in January, offers 
are understood to have been received by M. Blacas, the favour- 
ite of Louis XVIII, to disclose a plan for the restoration of 
Buonaparte. It was treated with contemptuous silence. 

In defiance of every public reason for precaution, as well as 
of all those secret warnings of danger, the Allied Powers pro- 
ceeded in their most offensive projects of dismemberment. The 
British Government made various arrangements which indicated 
their expectation of a long peace. The Bourbons seemed to 
slumber at the ‘Thuilleries, amidst the brilliant gaicty of profound 
security, which restored Paris to her antient place as the seat of 
the amusements and pleasures of Europe. Notwithstandiog the 
airocious projects ascribed to the Congress of Vienna, the peo- 
ple of all the countries to the north of the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees, partook the confidence of their Sovereigns, which they ve- 
ry naturally ascribed to a thorough knowledge that no danger 
existed ; and indulged themselves in the delightful hope of a 
Jong tranquillity, during which the manners and opinions of 
civiiization would insensibly correct much of the evi! meditated; 
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and in part consummated, by partitioning princes. Even the 
voice so loudly raised in the British Parliament on behalf of 
Justice, was an indication of that calm in which alone such a 
voice can be heard. 

In a moment the hurricane broke out. Napoleon Buonaparte 
landed at Cannes in Provence, on the Ist of March, a day or two 
before Lord Castlereagh entered London, considering himself 
as having completed the new treaty of Westphalia, and about to 
receive those plaudits of his majority which were to attend his 
pacific triumph. The journey of Buonaparte (for the military 
term march would be misplaced) from Cannes to Paris, was 
without parallel in history, and much beyond the limits of pro- 
bable fiction. Every soldier sent against him joined his force. 
Where resistance seemed for a moment to be threatened, it was 
disarmed by the sound of his voice. The ascendant of a victo- 
rious leader over soldiers; the talent of moving armed multi- 
tides by a word; the inextinguishable attachment of an army 
to him in whom its glory is concentrated and embodied, were 
never before so brilliantly and tremendously exemplified. Civi- 
lized society was never before so terribly warned of the force of 
those military virtues, which are the greatest of civil vices. In 
twenty days he found himself quietly seated on the throne of 
France, without having spilt a drop of blood. The change had 
no resemblance to a Revolution in an European country, where 
great bodies of men are interested in the preservation of autho- 
rity, and where every body takes some interest for or against poli- 
tical mutation. It had nothing of the violence of a popular revolt. 
It was a bloodless and orderly military sedition. In the levity 
with which authority was transferred, it bore some resemblance 
to an Oriental Revolution. But the total absence of those great 
characteristic features, the murder or imprisonment of princes, 
destroyed the likeness. It is, in short, an event of which the 
scene could have been Jaid by a romance writer, bold enough to 
have imagined it, in no other time and country than France in 
the year 1815. How it could have occurred in that time and 
country, is the question respecting which we shall now proceed to 
offer a few observations. But before we make any attempt to- 
wards an answer of a more general and refined sort, it is neces- 
sary to say something on the question, ‘ How came Napoleon 
to be left with the means of leaving Elba ?’—which requires more 
immediate consideration, and surely admits, as much as it im- 
periously requires, a plain and short answer. 

Whether the Convention of Fontainebleau was wise or veces- 
sary, is not an open question. It was made. ‘The faith of 
Europe was pledged ty its observance; and no consideration 
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could have justified its violation. The breach of it must either 
have disgraced or disgusted the French Marshals, who were 
substantially its guarantees. It might have produced an explo- 
sion in the French army, known to be in a most inflammable 
state. Perfidy towards so memorable a person must have pro- 
duced a powerful effect on the moral feelings of mankind :—it 
must either have perverted the conscience, or excited the indig- 
nation of all Europe; and it would have transmitted the infamy of 
the actors in such a scene to the latest posterity, in characters as 
indelible as those which must preserve his name. Whether the 
contract was foolish or wise, there never was any which it was 
more necessary to observe. Only one policy could be con- 
ceived ;—religiously to observe the treaty, and rigorously to 
exact, and, if necessary, to enforce the observance of it by 
Napoleon. The grand stipulation on his part was the renun- 
ciation of the Crown of France. In this stipulation was con- 
tained an engagement, that he would do nothing which could 
endanger the new Government of France, or disturb the tran- 
quillity of that country. He evidently bound himself to consent 
to every measure absolutely necessary to give effect to his re- 
punciation. Now, it is too obvious to require being stated, 
that, among such measures, the first,—the most important, —that 
which comprehended every other, consisted in the precautions 
necessary to prevent his quitting Elba, or at least to afford the 
most perfect security against his reappearing in France. The 
right of the Allied Powers to employ such precautions, so clearly 
arose from their duty, that he could not with the least shadow 
of plausibility have complained of its exercise. Such a com- 
plaint would have been an avowal of bad faith. No unnecessary 
restriction, indeed, no act of disrespect or discourtesy would 
have been excusable. Every indispensable precaution ought to 
have been firmly and frankly, though with all possible decorum, 
communicated to him, after measures had been taken to render 
it impossible for him to resist or evade it. The residence of 
avowed diplomatic agents at Elba would have facilitated such 
measures; and the omission of that establishment must have 
arisen from a very puerile fear of its being thought humiliat- 
ing—if not from (what we should rather not believe) a mu- 
tual jealousy which made the powers of Europe suspect each 
other of intriguing with the deposed Emperor. In plain En- 
glish, they ought to have watched him, without attempting 
to cheat him. They are said to have done precisely the re- 
verse. 

The Government of France publicly resisted the payment 
of his stipulated pension, under the miserable pretext that they 
were not parties to a convention to which they owed the un- 
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disputed possession of the kingdom. They sequestrated his 
private property, and that of his family, without any colour of 
law and justice. Considered as against him, these measures 
were odious, without being in the least degree effectual. The 
appearance of a poverty unjustly suffered by him who had yes- 
terday commanded the treasures of Europe, created a feeling in 
his favour. The success of su¢h evterprizes as he could execute, 
depended entirely on his personal qualities, and could not be in 
the slightest degree affected by having or wanting thirty or 
forty thousand pounds. Every payment of his pension receiv- 
ed by Buonaparte, would have been an oath of allegiance by him 
to Louis XVIII. The impression of such circumstances on 
armies and mobs, is much greater than in reason it ought to be. 
Perhaps few things would have tended more to gisenchant his 
character, and dispel the illusion of his superiority. And, on 
the other hand, punctual honesty towards a mortal enemy, would 
have been a great source of credit to, and a considerable mark 
of conscious strength in, the Bourbon Government. Even the 
ground which it would naturally have afforded for the residence 
of a faithful Agent at Elba, would have been no contemptible 
advantage. 

The secrets of the Congress at Vienna are not yet made 
known to the world. But there seems to be no doubt that they 
hesitated about executing the article which related to Parma ; 
and that (however incredible such imbecility may appear) they 
manifested an expectation of being able to persuade Napoleon 
to remove voluntarily to a residence more safe for Europe, but 
fatal to all his pwn hopes. Instead of taking such measures as 
would have made it impossible to resist justifiable restraint, they 
appear to have apprized him of plans which must have been 
most alarming to him, without using a single previous measure 
of common prudence; and in the fullest expectation that this 
man, of whose pride and ambition and impetuosity they had 
spoken so justly and so strongly, would patiently and tamely 
wait their pleasure, and expect the moment when they thought 
fit to execute their plans. It never seems to have occurred to 
them, that he might escape as an adventurer, in order to ensure 
his not being carried away as a prisoner. 

It may be thought that the duty of watching the issues of 
Elba, ought to have been more especially performed by the 
Vrench marine. But it was a very dangerous service to com- 
init to them. ‘The fidelity of the Piven navy, and especiety 
of the Toulon fleet to the Bourbons, was more than suspected. 
And even if it had been otherwise, it was a measure capable of 
making a very mischievous impression in France, whether it 
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were considered as an act of tyrannical rigour, or as a symptom 
of fear. ‘The duty could have been performed easily, effectual- 
ly, and safely, by England alone. Can it then be true that our 
Naval Officers in the Mediterranean had no instructions to de- 
tain Buonaparte, even if they met him out at sea, clearly mak- 
ing for the French coast? It has even been said, though that 
be incredible and unnecessary, that our ships had positive or- 
ders not to stop him. Will there be now found a single man 
in Europe, to say that Porto Ferraio ought to have been a day 
without two or three British frigates in the harbour, at the dis- 
posal of a constantly resident accredited agent, avowedly with 
the purpose of ensuring the performance of Napoleon’s engage- 
ments? * With this simple, obviously necessary, and absolute- 
ly inoffensive precaution, the escape of Napoleon, with a suffi. 


* The following is an extract of a letter, published in a Londoa 
newspaper, apparently by the friends of Sir Neil Campbell; and we 
republish it here, both to illustrate the subject of our reasoning, and 
from a sense of justice to the high character of that gallant and de 
serving officer. 

“ From this period, until the assembling of the Congress at Vienna, 
Buonaparte evinced the greatest predilection for the constant personal 
presence and society of Sir Neil Campbell ; but the discussions, Sc. of 
the Allied Powers, touching his future situation, and the arrangements of 
the Italian States, seemed to awaken his slumbering passions, and creale 
vancour in his mind ; and he evidently alienated himself from the habits 
he had before cultivated with the British Resident. Buonaparte’s rest- 
Tessness and dissatisfaction with his situation at Elba daily increased. 
About this time, several of his relations and old friends arrived at 
Elba from the Continent ; and a frequent intercourse commenced be- 
tween him, Italy, &c. (via Leghorn, Florence, &c.); and he evir 
dently showed Sir N. Campbell, that his company was not so ac- 
ceptable as formerly. Under these, and other circumstances, which 
cannot at present be disclosed, Colonel Campbell found it expedient oc- 
casionally to visit the Continent, for the purpose of being the better 
enabled to watch, ascertain, and communicate to his Government, 
and its functionaries on the Continent, such intrigues and ramifica- 
tions of Buonaparte, as might be carried forward, and which it was 
impossible to do by a constant residence at Etba; and there is reason 
to believe, that he did not fail to report, from time to time, what appeare 
ed to him deserving of notice, as well on the Continent as in Elba— 
It is therefore to be presumed, that even this exposition of the foot- 
ing on which he was at Elba, will evince the injustice of the dis- 
graceful language in which the puBlic prints have indulged, in attri- 
buting to him a situation which he would have scorned to hold,—a 
power which he did not possess,—and a negligence, which the whole 
tenor of his military iiic iost decidediy contradicts: Nor will the 
Jodgment of a discerning public, ascribe to an insulated individual, 
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cient force to cover his landing, would have been literally im- 
possible. 

It seems, indeed, that, with this precaution, he could have 
escaped in no other manner than singly, and in a fishing-boat, 
even if the vigilance of the British resident had slumbered suffi- 
ciently to allow his escape at all. We shall doubtless be told in 
due time, why such precautions were omitted. Till that expla- 
nation be given—till we hear what mysterious obstacles prevent- 
ed the adoption of measures of prudence so very obvious, the 
world will believe, that all the dangers with which we are threat- 
ened, and all the evil which we may suffer-—the new desolation 
which may arise from French victories—the terrible though in- 
ferior mischiefs which must result from France being conquered, 
if that event be possible—the waste of happiness, of civilisation, 
of morals, (to say nothing of blood and treasure) which must at- 
tend a protracted struggle, are to be ascribed to the criminal 
supineness, or the almost frantic security of the British admini- 
stration. We must not, thercfore, wonder at the absurd re- 
ports prevalent in France, which ascribe to us the intention of 
letting loose Napoleon to excite a civil war. Ail those who have 
just fled from France, describe this as the universal opinion of 
the common people. It will contribute somewhat to swell that 
torrent of prejudice and antipathy against England, which have 
arisen from the thousand false and absurd rumours that have 
been propagated during the last twenty years, the particu- 
Jars of which are mostly forgotten, and would be disclaim- 
ed if they were now distinctly renewed, but which have left 
behind, as their permanent eflect, a general hatred of the Bri- 
tish name. ‘This rumour, false as it most certainly is, can- 
not, after all, be said to be the most absurd of popular rumours, 
or even quite so absurd as that conduct on the part of states- 
men for which it professes to account. Jt is remarkable that 
the same opinion is maintained, whether it be believed or not, 
by the higher classes of Frenchmen—by the Royalists, not- 
withstanding the gratitude of the King to England, and his 
hopes from her in future—and by Napoleonists, though it may 
seem strange that they should thus derive, from so impure a 
source, the event which has completely fulfilled their wishes. 


so situated, the means of preventing his duatene from Elba ;—the 
signal for which, had Colonel] Campbell been on the spot, woyld have 
been his imprisonment, and consequent deprivation of all means 
of previous report to Government. {t is necessary to observe, that 
Colonel C ampbell’s absence from Elba, at the time of Buonaparte’s 
departure from it, was as short as possible, consistent with the per 
io ormance of the public duty on which he was then employed. *? 
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But both these parties guard their speculations by the salvo, 
that the English Government ventured on this Machiavetian ex- 
pedient, only because they thought the success and restoration 
of Napoleon to be impossible; and that the only consequence 
of it would be a civil war, sufficient to exhaust the strength, 
and to crush the rival industry of France. In the mean time, 
it is said that the Netherlands would be secure from an invasion, 
which Louis X VIII. himself must have attempted as soon as 
he ceased to fear his own army more than foreign states. ‘The 
union between Belgium and Holland would have had time to 
consolidate ; and the Congress of Vienna would have proceed- 
ed in their partitions, undisturbed even by those feeble remon- 
strances, which a decent regard to the safety, if not to the glo- 
ry of France, must have extorted from the weakest monarch; 
—sv extravagant are the opinions to which the apparently in- 
comprehensible negligence of the British administration has 
given currency. 

The causes which produced the restoration of Buonaparte, 
must be chiefly referable to the condition and character of the 
French people,—to the administration of the French Govern- 
ment,—to he example of other restored governments,—and, 


most of all, though not as many think, exclusively, to the state 
of the French army ;—to say nothing, for the present, of the 


policy of the Congress at Vienna, which, as it affects the pre- 
sent and future situation of all Europe, requires a separate and 
a very extensive discussion, though it cannot be doubted, that, 
except the military spirit, it was the most powerful agent in 
subverting the throne of the Bourbons. 

On each of these subjects we shall throw out a few reflexions, 
which it would be presumptuous to publish if they were not the 
result of some thought and observation, but which it would, in 
our estimate of things, be pusillanimous to suppress from any 
fear of the disadvantages of haste in mere writing. To appre- 
ciate the effects of the French Revolution on the people of 
France, is an undertaking for which no man now alive has suffi- 
cient materials, or sufficient impartiality, even if he had suffi- 
cient ability. It is a task from which Tacitus and Machiavel 
would have shrunk; and to which the little pamphleteers who 
speak on it with dogmatism, prove themselves so unequal by 
their presumption, that men of sense do not wait for the addi- 
tional groof which is always amply furnished by their perform- 
ances. 

The French Revolution was a destruction of great abuses, 
executed with much violence, injustice and inhumanity. The 
destruction of abuse is, in itselt, and for so much, a good. 
Injustice and inhumanity would cease to be vices, if they weye 
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not productive of great mischief to society. This is a most per- 
plexing account to balance. . 
As applied for instance to the cultivators and cultivation of 
France, there seems no reason to doubt the unanimous testi- 
mony of all travellers and observers, that agriculture has ad- 
vanced, and that the condition of the agricultural population 
has been sensibly improved. M. De la Place calculates — 
cultural produce to have increased one-fifth during the last 
twenty-five years. M. Cuvier, an unprejudiced and ‘dispas- 
sionate man, rather friendly than adverse to much of what 
the Revolution destroyed, and who in his frequent journeys 
through T’rance, surveyed the country with the eyes of a natur- 
alist and a politician, bears the most decisive testimony to the 
same general result. M. Candolles, a very able and enlightened 
Genevese, who is Professor of Botany at Montpellier, is pre- 
paring for the press the fruit of several years devoted to the sur- 
vey of French cultivation, in which we are promised the detail- 
ed proofs of its progress. The apprehensions lately entertained 
by the landed interest of England, and countenanced by. no less 
an authority than that of Mr Malthus, that France as a perma- 
nent exporter of corn would supply our market, and drive our 
inferior lands out of cultivation, though we consider them as 
extremely unreasonable, must be allowed to be of some weight 
in this question. No such dread of the rivalship of French corn 
growers, was ever felt or affected in this country in former times. 
Lastly, the evidence of Mr Birkbeck, an independent thinker, 
a shrewd observer, and an experienced farmer, though his jour- 
ney was rapid, and though he perhaps wished to find benefits 
resulting from the Revolution, must be allowed to be of high 
value. an 
* Montpellier, Aug. 18. From Dieppe to this place, we have seen 
scarcely a working animal whose condition was not excellent ;—oxen, 
horses, and now mules and asses, fat and well looking, but not pam- 
pered. This looks like prosperity. And when I add, that we have 
not seen among the labouring people one such famished, worn out, 
wretched object as may be met with in every parish of England, * 
* The author seems to be aware that he was visited by a propen- 
sity to exaggerate, which easily besets careless and animated writers. 
But, even if it were literally correct, it would not in the least shake 
the certain truth, that the condition of the people of England is su- 
perior to that of all other nations. From our populousness, our li- 
berty, our wealth, and particularly from our mixed character as an 
agricultural and manufacturing nation, our industry is much more 
adventurous and ambitious than that of any other people. Greater 
objects are aimed at—greater failures must necessarily occur. Some 
examples of greater distress than is elsewhere to be seen, may there- 
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—I had almost said on every farm. This, in a country so populous, 
so entirely agricultural, denotes real prosperity. Again, from Dieppe 
to this place, I could not easily point out an acre of waste, a spot 
of land that is not zndustriously cultivated, though not always well, 
according to our notions. France, so peopled, so cultivated, mo. 
derately taxed, without paper money, without tithes, without poor- 
rates, almost without poor, with excellent roads in every direction, 
and overflowing with corn, wine and oil, must be and really is a rich 
country. 

* Aug. 19. Waited on M. » for whom we,had letters. He 
is better informed probably than any other man on the actual state 
of the kingdom; having been occupied for a series of years, under 
the direction of government, in visiting the country from department 
to department, with a view to obtain a precise knowledge of its agri: 
culture and resources. This gentleman confirms our observations in 
every particular, and enables us with safety to generalize the result 
of the information we have collected. 

‘ Ist, The labouring class, formerly the poor, are now rich, * 
in consequence of the national domains having been sold in small 
allotments, at very low rates; and with the indulgence of five years 
for completing the payment. ‘Thus, there are few labourers or do- 
mestic servants, who are not proprietors of land. 

‘ 2d, By the Revolution, every oppression on agriculture was done 
away; tithes, game-laws, corveés, &c. &c. 

* 3d, Since that time, much new land has been brought into cul. 
tivation, and none of the old abandoned. 

* 4th, The modes of husbandry have improved in many districts, 
by the introduction of fallow crops and artificial grasses—“ prairies 
artificielles.”? The general wages of labourers in husbandry, 20d. 
per day; which, compared with prices, is equal to 3s. 4d. with us.’ 

. 3. ' 
7 cannot resist the temptation, to copy here, though 
out of place, the account which this discerning farmer gives of 
the first impression made upon his mind by the people of 
France. 

‘ There is more appearance of enjoyment, and less of positive 
suffering, than 1 ever beheld before, or had any conception of; but 
it is not the sort of enjoyment which suits my habits. What a pains- 


fore naturally be expected. But the general condition of a people, 
whose faculties are roused to the highest pitch of enterprize and 
energy, must be more desireable. 


* We must recommend to Mr B., to soften and limit this alarm- 
ing proposition in the next edition of his valuable and amusing little 
book. To change the poor, #. e. the majority, into rich, is not on- 
ly impracticable, but inconceivable, and an absolute contradiction in 
terms, as long as the word rich continnes to denote what it does at 
present—those who are richer than most others. ‘ 
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taking, unfortunate race are we,—so busy about living, that we really 
have not time to live. Our recreations have so much vice in hem, 
that serious folks have imagined it impossible to be both merry and 
wise. The people here, though infinitely behind us in the accommoda- 
tions of life, seem to be as much our superiors in the art of living.” 
p: 5. 

We have no time to point out the exaggeration and mistake, 
mixed with the truth, which this short passage conveys, in so 
striking a manner. ‘They must be allowed to amount at least to 
the average sacrifice of accuracy to vivacity, which is required 
in the manufacture of pointed sentences. 

The first impression made on the mind of Mr Scott, on his 
landing at the same port of Dieppe, is very curious, from its 
relation to those terrible events, which it was impossible for him 
to foresee, and is in itself characteristic of the powers and ha- 
bits of mind, which distinguish that eloquent and philosophical 
traveller. It is less marked than most other passages of the vo- 
lume, by that enthusiasm for English manners and institutions, 

at which only the vulgar can wonder in the Editor of what is 

called an Opposition Journal ; and by that severe and indig- 
nant invective against the vices, and even the frailties, of the 
French nation, which sometimes more resembles the language 
of a moral satyrist, than that of an estimator of national cha- 
racter. 

* But the most impressive feature of the crowd hefore us, and that 
which most struck us with a sense of novelty and of interest, was its 
military aspect. Almost every man had some indication of the m+ 
litary profession about his person, sufficient to denote that he had 
been engaged in war; at the same time, there was a selt- willed va- 
riety in the dress of each, which had a very unpleasant effect, : 
much as it prevented us from recognizing that stamped assura 
legitimacy as an armed force, which is impressed on the aspect of 
British troops. We could scarcely imagine, that the dark-visaged 
beings, some in long, loose great coats, some in jackets, some in 
cocked hats, some in round ones, some in caps, who darted at us 
keen looks of a very over-clouded cast, had ever belonged to regi- 
ments, steady, controlled, and lawful ;—they seemed, rather, the 
fragments of broken-up gangs, brave, dexterous, and fierce, but un- 
principled, and unrestrained. Much of this irregularity and angri- 
ness of appearance was doubtless occasioned by the great disband- 
ment of the army that had just taken place. The disbanded had no 
call to observe the niceties of military discipline, although they still 
retained such parts of their military uniform as they found conveni- 
ent. They had not then either pursuits to occupy their time, or even 
prospects to keep up their hopes; they still lounged about in idle- 
ness, although their pay had been stopped; and disappointment and 
Lecessity threw into their faces an expression deeper than that of ir- 
ritation,—approaching, in fact, to the indications of indiscriminate 
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and inveterate hatred. They carried about with them in their air, 
the branded characteristics of forlorn men, whose interests and hae 
bits opposed them to the peace of mankind ;—men who would cry 
with the desperate Constance, 

“ War! war! no peace! peace isto meawar!”? Kine Joun. 

. 22—24. 

But to return— Whatever may have been the benefits conferred 
by the Revolution on the cultivators, supposing them to have 
been more questionable than they appear to have been, it is at 
all events obvious, that the division of confiscated land among 
the peasantry, must have given that body an interest and a pride 
in the maintenance of the order or disorder which that Revolu- 
tion had produced. Ail confiscation is unjust. The French con- 
fiscatton being the most extensive, is the most abominable exam- 
ple of that species of legal robbery. But we speak only of its 
political effects on the temper of the peasantry. These effects 
are by no means confined to those who had become proprietors, 
The promotion of many inspired all with pride. The whole 
class was raised in self-importance by the proprietary dignity ac- 
quired by numerous individuals. Nor must it be supposed that 
the apprehensions of such a rabble of ignorant owners, who had 
acquired their ownerships by means of which their own consci- 
ence would distrust the fairness, were to be proportioned to the 
reasonable probabilities of danger. The alarms of a multitude 
for objects very valuable to them, are always extravagantly be- 
yond the degree of the risk, especially when they are strength- 
ened by any sense, however faint and indistinct, of injustice, 
which by the immutable Jaws of human nature, stamps every 

sssion which suggests it with a mark of insecurity. It is a 
Bric fear ;—one of those fears which are so rapidly spread and 
so violently exaggerated by sympathy, that the lively fancy of the 
antients represented them as inflicted by a superior power. 

Exemption from manorial rights and feudal services was not 
merely, nor perhaps principally, considered by the French farm- 
ers as arelief trom oppression. ‘They were connected with the ex- 
ulting recollections of deliverance from a yoke, of a triumph over 
superiors, aided even by the remembrance of licentiousness with 
which they had exercised their saturnalian eae in the first 
moments of their short and ambiguous liberty. ‘They recollect- 
ed these distinctions as an emancipation of their caste. The in- 
terest, the pride, the resentment and the fear, had a great ten- 
dency to make the maintenance of these changes a point of ho- 
nour among the whole peasantry of Irance. On this subject, 

erhaps, they were likely to acquire that jealousy and suscepti- 
Fility which the dispersed population of the country rarely ex- 


hibit, uuless when their religion, or their national pride, or their 
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antient usages are violently attacked. The only security for these 
objects would appear to ives to be, a Government arising, like 
their own property and privileges, out of the Revolution. 

Weare far from commending these sentiments, and still farther 
from confounding them with the spirit of liberty. If the forms of 
a free constitution could have been preserved under a counter-re- 
volutionary re perhaps these hostile dispositions of the 

asants and new proprietors against such a government, might 
Lies been gradually mitigated and subdued into one of the auxi- 
liaries of freedom. But, in the present state of France, there 
are unhappily no elements of such combinations. ‘There is no 
such class as landed gentry,—no great proprietors resident on 
their ctapin;~-eenenmanalle no leaders of this dispersed popula- 
tion, to give them permanent influence on the public counsels, to 
animate their general sluggishness, or to restrain their occasion- 
al violence. In such a state they must, in general, be inert ;— 
in particular matters which touch their own prejudices and sup- 
posed interest, unreasonable and irresistible. ‘The extreme sub- 
division of landed property, might, under some circumstances, 
be favourable to a democratical government. Under a limited 
monarchy it is destructive of liberty, because it annihilates the 
strongest bulwarks against the power of the crown. Ilaving no 
body of great proprietors, it delivers the Monarch from all re- 
gular and constant restraint, and trom every apprehension but 
that of an inconstant and often servile populace. | Wherever it 
is not the companion of democracy, it naturally tends to pro- 
duce despotism ; and, melancholy as the conclusion is, it seems 
too probable that the present state of property and prejudice a- 
mong the larger part of the people of France, rather disy 
them towards a despotism deriviug its sole title from the Reyes 
lution, and interested in maintaining the system of society which 
it has established, and armed with that tyrannical power which 
may be necessary for its maintenance. 

Ybservations of a somewhat similar nature are applicable to 
other classes of the French population. Many of the tradesmen 
and merchants, as well as of the numerous bodies of commissaries 
and contractors, grown rich by war, had become landed pro- 
prietors. ‘These classes in general had participated in the early 
movements of the Revolution. ‘They had indeed generally shrunk 
from its horrors—but they had associated their pride, their 
quiet, almost their moral character to its success, by the ex- 
tensive purchases of confiscated land, made by many of their 
number. These feelings were not to be satisfied by any as- 
surances, however solemn and repeated, or however sincere, 
that the sales of national property were to be inviolable. The 
necessity of such assurance continually reminded them of the 
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odiousness of their acquisitions, and of the light in which the 
acquirers were considered by the Government. Their property 
was tec be spared as an evil, incorrigible from its magnitude, 
‘What they must have desired, was a Government from whom no 
such assurances could have been necessary. 

The middle classes in cities yere precisely those who had been 
formerly huinbled, mortified, and exasperated by the privileges 
of the nobility—for whom the Revolution was a triumph over 
those whe, in the daily intercourse of life, treated them with 
constant disdain, and whom that Revolution raised to the va- 
cant place of these deposed chiefs. The vanity of that nume- 
rous, intelligent and active part of the community, merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers, tradesmen, lawyers, attornies, physi- 
cians, surgeons, artists, actors, men of letters, bad been humbled 
by the monarchy, and had triumphed in the Revolution. They 
rushed into the stations which the gentry, emigrant, beggared 
or proscribed, could no longer fill, The whole government fell 
into their hands. 

Buonaparie’s nobility was an institution framed to secure the 
triumph of all these vanities, and to provide against the possibi« 
lity of a second humiliation. It was a body composed of the 
Revolutionary Aristocracy, with some of the ancient nobility, 
either rewarded for their services to the Revolution, by its 
highest dignities, or compelled to lend lustre to it, by accept- 
ing its secondary ranks, with titles inferior to their own, and 
with many lawyers, men of letters, merchants, physicians, 
&c. who often receive inferior marks of honour in England, but 
whom the ancient system of the French Monarchy rigorously 
excluded from such distinctions. The military principle predo- 
Minated ; not only from the nature of the government, but be- 
cause military distinction was the purest that was earned during 
the Revolution. ‘The Legion of Honour spread the same princi- 
ple through the whole army, which probably contained six and 
thirty thousand out of the forty thousand who composed the 
order. The whole of these institutions was an array of new 
vanities against old vanities. ‘The vanity of the former roturiers 
was embodied against the vanity of the former nobility. The new 
knights and nobles were daily reminded by their badges, or titles, 
of their interest to resist the re-establishment of a system which 
would have perpetuated their humiliation. The real operation 
of these causes was visible during the short reign of Louis 
XVIII. Military men, indeed, had the courage to display 
their decorations, and to avow their titles. But all gentlemen 
renounced them on their own part, and laughed at them in 
ethers. Most civilians were ashamed, or afraid to use their new 
aines of dignity. They were conveyed, if at all, in a subdued 
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voice, almost in a whisper. They were considered as extremely 
unfashionable and vulgar. .Talleyrand renounced his title of 
Prince of Benevente ; and Massena’s resumption of his dignity 
of Prince was regarded as an act of audacity, if not of inten- 
tional defiance. 

From these middle classes were chosen another body, who 
were necessarily attached to the Revolutionary government— 
the immense body of civil officers who were placed in all the 
countries, directly or indirectly, subject to Prance; in Italy, in 
Germany, in Poland, in Holland, in the Netherlands, for the 
purposes of administration of finance, and of late to enforce the 
vain prohibition of commerce with England. ‘These were all 
thrown back on France by the peace. ‘They had no hope of 
employment. Their gratitude, their resentment, and their ex- 
pectations, bound them to the fortune of Napoleon. 

The number of persons in France interested directly or indi- 
rectly in the sale of confiscated property by original purchase, 
by some part in the successive transfers by mortgage or by ex- 
pectancy, has been computed to be ten millions. ‘This must be 
a great exaggeration: But one half of that number would be 
more than sufficient to give colour to the general sentiment. 
Though the lands of the church and the crown were never re= 
garded in the same invidious light with those of private owners, 
yet the whole mass of confiscation was held together by its re- 
volutionary origin: the possessors of the most odious part were 
considered as the outposts and advanced guards of the rest. 
The purchasers of small lots were peasants. ‘Those of consider- 
able estates were the better classes of the inhabitants of cities. 
Yet in spite of the powerful causes which attached these last 
to the Revolution, it is certain that, among the class called 
* La bonne bourgeoisie,’ are to be found the greatest num- 
ber of those who approved the restoration of the Bourbons as 
the means of security and quict. ‘hey were weary of revo- 
lution, and they dreaded confusion. But they are inert and 
timid, and almost as little qualified to defend a throne as they 
are disposed to overthrow it. Unfortunately, their voice, of 
great weight in the administration of regular governments, is 
scarcely heard in convulsions. ‘They are destined to stoop to 
the bold ;—too often, though with vain sorrow and indignation, 
to crouch under the yoke of the guilty and the desperate. 

The populace of great towns (a most important constituent 
part of a free community, when the union of liberal institutions, 
with a vigorous authority, provides both a vent for their senti- 
ments, and a curb on their violence) have, throughout the 
French Revolution, showed at once all the varietics and exces- 
ses of plebeian passions, and all the peculiarities of the French 
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national character in their most exaggerated state. The love of 
show, or of change—the rage for liberty or slavery, for war or 
for peace, soon wearing itself out into disgust and weariness— 
the idolatrous worship of demagogues, soon abandoned, and at 
last cruelly persecuted—the envy of wealth, or the servile ho- 
mage paid to it:—all these, in every age, in every place, from 
Athens to Paris, have characterized a populace not educated 
by habits of reverence for the laws, or bound by ties of cha- 
racter and palpable interest to the other classes of a free com- 
monwealth. When the Parisian mobs were restrained by a 
strong government, and compelled to renounce their democra- 
tic orgies, they became proud of conquest—proud of the splen- 
dour of their despotism—proud of the magnificence of its ex- 
hibitions and its monuments. Men may be so brutalized as 
to be proud of their chains. That sort of interest in public 
concerns, which the poor, in their intervals of idleness, and e- 
specially when they are met together, feel perhaps more strong- 
ly than other classes more constantly occupied with prudential 
cares, overflowed into new channels. ‘They applauded a general 
or a tyrant, as they had applauded Robespierre, and worshipped 
Marat. They applauded the triumphal entry of a foreign army 
within their walls as a grand show; and they huzzaed the vic- 
torious Sovereigns, as they would have celebrated the triumph 
of a French general. The return of the Bourbons was a no- 
velty, and a sight which, as such, might amuse them for a day. 
But the establishment of a pacific and frugal government, with 
an infirm monarch and a gloomy court, without sights or dona- 
tives, and the cessation of the gigantic works constructed to 
adorn Paris, were sure enough to alienate the Parisian popu- 
lace. There was neither vigour to overawe them, nor brillian- 
cy to intoxicate them, nor foreign enterprize to divert their at- 
tention. 

Among the separate parties into which every people is di- 
vided, the Protestants are to be regarded as a body of no small 
importance in France. ‘Their numbers were rated at between 
two and three millions: But their importance was not to be es- 
timated by their numerical strength. ‘Their identity of interest, 
their habits of concert, their common wrongs and resentments, 
gave them far more strength than a much larger number of a 
secure, lazy, and dispirited majority. It was, generally speak- 
ing, impossible that French Protestants should wish well to the 
family of Louis XIV., peculiarly supported by the Catholic par- 
ty. The lenity with which they had long been treated, was as- 
cribed more.to the liberality of the age than of the Government. 
Till the year 1788, even their marriages and their inheritances de- 
pended more upon the connivance of the tribunals, than upon the 
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sanction of the law. The petty vexations, and ineffectual perse- 
cution of systematic exclusion trom public offices, and the conse- 
quent degradation of their body in public opinion, long survived 
the detestable but effectual persecution which had been carried 
on’ by missionary dragoons, and which benevolently left them 
the choice to be hypocrites, or exiles, or galley-slaves. The Re- 
volution first gave them a secure and effective equality with the 

Catholics, and a real admission into civil office. It is to be 
cod that they may have sometimes exulted over the sufferings 
of the Catholic Church, and thereby contracted some part of 
the depravity of their ancient persecutors. But it cannot be 
doubted that they were generally attached to the Revolution, 
and to governments founded on it. 

The same observations may be applied, without repetition, to 
other sects of Dissidents. Of all the lessons of history, there is 
none more evident in itself, and more uniformly neglected by 
governments, than that persecutions, disabilities, exclusions, all 
systematic wrong to great bodies of citizens, are sooner or later 
punished ; though the punishment often falls on individuals who 
are not only innocent, but who may have the merit of labour- 
ing to repair the wrong. 

The voluntary associations who have led or influenced the peo- 
ple during the Revolution, are a very material object in a review 
like the present. ‘he very numerous body who, as Jacobins or 
Terrorists, had participated i in the atrocities of 1793 and 1794, 
had, in the exercise of tyranny, sufficiently unlearned the crude 
notions of liberty with ‘which they had set out. But they all 
required a government established on revolutionary foundations. 
They all took refuge under Buonaparte’s authority. The more 
base accepted clandestine pensions or insignificant place. Bar- 
vere wrote slavish paragraphs at Paris. Zadlien was provided 
jor by an obscure or a nominal consulship in Spain. Louché, 
who conducted this part of the system, thought the removal of 
an active Jacobin to a province cheaply purchased by five hun- 
dred a year. Fouche bimseif, one of the most atrocious of the 
Terrorists, had been gradually formed into a good administra- 
tor under a civilized de ‘spotism 5 regardless indeed of forms, but 
paying considerable respect to the ‘substs ance, and especially to 
the o appear ince of justice; never shrinking from what was ne- 

sary to crush a formidable enemy, but carefully avoiding 
wanton cruelty and unnecessary e vil. His adwinistr ation, dur- 
ing the earlier and better part of Napoleon’s government, had 
so much repaired the faults of his former life, that the appoint- 
ment of Savary to the police was one of the most alarming acts 
of the internal policy during the violent period which followed 
he invasion of Spain. At the head of this sort of persons, not 
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indecd in guilt, but in the conspicuous nature of the act in which 
they had participated, were the Regicides. The execution of 
Louis XVI. being both unjust and illegal, was unquestionably 
an atrocious murder. But it would argue great bigotry and 
ignorance of human nature, not to be aware, that many who 
took a shate in it must have viewed it in a directly opposite 
light. Mr Hume himself, with all his passion for monarchy, 
admits that Cromwell probably considered his share in the death 
of Charles I. as one of his most distinguished merits. Some of 
those who voted the death of Louis XVI. have proved that they 
acted only from erroneous judgment, by the decisive evidence 
of a virtuous life. One of them perished in Guiana, the victim 
of an attempt to restore the royal family. 

But though among the hundreds who voted for the death of 
that unfortunate Prince, there might be seen every shade of mo- 
rality, from the blackest depravity to the very confines of purity 
—at least in sentiment,—it was impossible that any of them could 
be contemplated without horror by the brothers and daughter 
of the murdered Monarch: Nor would it be less vain to expect 
that the objects of this hatred should fail to support those revo- 
lutionary authorities, which secured them from punishment, 
which covered them from contempt by station and opulence, and 
which compelled the Monarchs of Europe to receive them into 
their Palaces as Ambassadors. ‘They might be—the far greater 
part of them certainly had become, indifferent to liberty, —per- 
haps partial to that exercise of unlimited power to which they 
had been accustomed under what they called a free government. 
But they could not be indifferent in their dislike of a govern- 
ment, under which their very best condition was that of par- 
doned criminals, whose criminality was the more odious on ac- 
count of the sad necessity which made it pardoned. All the 
terrorists, and almost all the regicides had accordingly accepted 
empluments and honours from Napoleon, and were eager to sup- 
port his authority as a revolutionary despotism, strong enough to 
protect them from general unpopularity, and to ensure them a- 
gainst the vengeance or the humiliating mercy of a Bourbon 
government. 

Another party of revolutionists had committed great errors 
in the beginning, which cooperated with the alternate obstinacy 
and feebleness of the counter-revolutionists, to produce all the 
evils which we feel and fear, which can ouly be excused by their 
own inexperience in legislation, and by the prevalence of erro- 
neous opinions at that period, throughout the most enlightened 
part of Europe. ‘These were the best Icaders of the Constituent 
Assembly, who never relinquished the cause of liberty, nor dis- 
graced it by submissions to tyranny, or participation in guilt 
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The best representative of this small class, is M. de La Fayette, 
a man of the purest honour in private life, who has devoted 
himself to the defence of liberty from his earliest youth. He 
may have committed some mistakes in opinion; but his heart 
has always been worthy of the friend of Washington and of 
Fox. In due titne the world will see how victoriously he refutes 
the charges agaiust him of misconduct- towards the Royal Fa- 
mily, when the Palace of Versailles was attacked by the mob, and 
when the King escaped to Varennes. Having hazarded his life 
to preserve Louis XVI, he was imprisoned in various dun- 
geons, by Powers, who ut the sume time released regicides. 
His wife fell a victin to her conjugal heroism. His liberty was 
obtained by Buonaparte, who paid court to him during the short 
period cf apparent liberality and moderation, which opened his 
political career. M. de la Fayette repaid him, by faithful coun- 
sel; and when he saw his rapid strides towards arbitrary power, 
he terminaicd all correspondence with him, by a letter,. which 
breathes the calin dignity of constant and intrepid virtue. In 
the choice of evils, he considered the prejudices of the court and 
the nobility as more capable of being reconciled with liberty, 
than the power of an army. After a long absence from Courts, 
he appeared at the levee of Monsieur, on his entry into Paris ; 
and was received with a slight,-—not justified by his character— 
nor by his rank--more important than character in the esti- 
mate of Palaces. He returned to his retirement, far from 
courts or conspiracies; with a reputation of purity and firmness, 
which, if it had been less rare among French leaders, would 
have secured the liberty of that great nation, and placed her 
fame on better foundations than those of mere military genius 
and success. 

‘This party, whose principles are decisively favourable to a li- 
mited monarchy, and indeed to the general outlines of the in- 
stitutions of Great Britain, had some strength among the rea- 
soners of the capital, but represented no interest and no opi- 
nion in the country at large. Whatever popularity they latter- 
ly appeared to possess, arose but too probably from the mo- 
mentary concurrence, in opposition to the Court, of those who 
were really their most irreconcileable enemies,—the discontent- 
ed Revolutionists and concealed Napoleonists. During the late 
short pause of restriction on the Press, they availed themselves 
of the half liberty of publication which then existed, to employ 
the only arms in which they were formidable—those of argu- 
ment and eloquence. The pamphlets of M. Benjamin Con- 
stant were by far the most distinguished of those which they 
produced ; and he may be considered as the literary reyiresen- 
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tative of a party, which their enemies, as well as their friends, 
called the Liberal; who were hostile to Buonaparte and to mili- 
tary power ; friendly to the general principles of the constitu- 
tion established by Louis X VIII., though disapproving some 
of its parts, and seriously distrusting the spirit in which it was 
executed, and the maxims prevalent at Court. M. Constant, 
who had been expelled from the Tribunat, and in effect exiled 
from France, by Buonaparte, began an attack on him before 
the Allies had crossed the Rhine, and continued it till after his 
march from Lyons. He is unquestionably the first political writ- 
er of the Continent, and apparently the ablest man in France, 
His first Essay, that on Conquest, is a most ingenious develop- 
ment of the principle, that a system of war and conquest, suit- 
able to the condition of Barbarians, is so much at variance with 
the habits and pursuits of civilized, commercial, and luxurious 
nations, that it cannot be long lived in such an age as ours. [i 
the position be limited to those rapid and extensive conquests 
which tend towards universal Monarchy,—and if the tendency 
in human affairs to resist them be stated only as of great force, 
and almost sure within no long time of checking their progress, 
the doctrine of M. Constant will be generally acknowledged to 
be true. With the comprehensive views, and the brilliant poig- 
nancy of Montesquieu, he unites some of the defects of that 
great writer. Like him, his mind is too systematical for the ir- 
regular variety of human affairs; and he sacrifices too many of 
those exceptions and limitations, which political reasonings re- 
quire, to the pointed sentences which compose his nervous and 
brilliant style. His answer to the Abbé Montesquiou’s foolish plan 
of restricting the press, js a model of polemical politics, uniting 
English solidity and strength with French urbanity. His tract on 
ministerial res sponsibility, with some errors (though surprizing- 
Jy few) on English details, is an admirable discussion of one of 
the most important institutions of a free government; and, though 
founded on English practice, would convey instruction to most 
of those who have best studied the English constitution. We 
have said thus much of these masterly productions, because we 
consider them as the only specimens of the Parisian press, dur- 
ing its semi- emancipation, which deserve the attention of politi- 
cal philosophers, and of the friends of true liberty in all coun- 
tries. In times of more calm, we should have thought a fuller 
account of their contents, and a free discussion of their faults, 
due to the eminent abilities of the author. At present we men- 
tion them, chiefly because they exhibit, pretty fairly, the opi- 
nions of the liberal party in that country. 
But not to dwell longer on this little fraternity, who are too en- 
lightened and conscientious to be of importance in the shocks of 
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faction, and of whom we have spoken more from esteem for 
their character, than from an opinion of their political influence, 
it will be already apparent to our readers, that many of the most 
numerous and guiding classes in the newly arranged community 
of l'rance, were bound, by strong ties of interest and pride, tor 
revolutionary government, however little they might be quali- 
fied or sincerely disposed for a free constitution, which they 
struggled to confound with the former ; that these dispositions 
among the civil classes formed one great source of danger to the 
administration of the Bourbons, and that they now constitute 
a material part of the strength of Napoleon. ‘To them he ap- 
peals in his proclamations, when he speaks of ‘ a new dynasty 
* founded on the same bases with the new interests and new in- 
* stitutions which owe their rise to the Revolution.’ To them 
he appeals, though more covertly, in his professions of zeal for 
the dignity of the people, and of hostility to feudal nobility, and 
monarchy by Divine right. 

It is natural to inquire how the conscription, and the prodi- 
gious expenditure of human life in the campaigns of Spain and 
Russia, were not of themselves sufficient to make the govern- 
meut of Napoleon detested by the great majority of the French 
people. But it is a very melancholy truth, that the body of a 
people may be gradually so habituated to war, that their habits 
and expectations may be at last so adapted to its demand for 
men, and its waste of life, that they become almost insensible to 
its evils, and may require long discipline to reinspire them with 
a relish for the blessings of peace, and a capacity for the virtues 
of industry. The complaint is least when the evil is greatest. 
It is as difficult to teach such a people the value of peace, as it 
would be to reclaim a drunkard, or to subject a robber to pa- 
tient labour. 

A conscription is, under pretence of equality, the most un- 
equal of all laws,—because it assumes that military service is 
equally easy to all classes and ranks of men. Accordingly, 
it alvays produces pecuniary commutation by the sedentary and 
educated classes. ‘To them in many of the towns of France 
it was an oppressive and grievous tax. But to the majorit 
of the people, always accustomed to military service, the life 
of a soldier became perhaps more agreeable than any other. 
Families even considered it as a means of provision for their 
children ; each parent labouring to persuade himself that his 
children would be among those who should have the fortune to 
survive. Long and constant wars created a regular demand for 
men, to which the principle of ome adapted itself. An 
army which had conquered - p undered Europe, and in which 

2 
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a private soldier might reasonably enough hope to be a Marshal 
or a Prince, had more allurements, and not more repulsive qua- 
lities, than many of those odious, disgusting, unwholesome, or 
perilous occupations, which in the common course of society are 
always amply supplied. ‘The habit of war ‘unfortnately per- 
petuates itself. And this moral effect is a far greater evil than 
the mere destruction of life. . Whatever may be the justness of 
these speculations, certain it is, that the travellers who lately 
visited France neither found the conscription so unpopular, nor 
the decay of male population so perceptible, as plausible and 
confident statements had led them to expect. 

It is probable that among the wae of the French, (ex- 
cluding the army), the restored Bourbons gained less popularity 
by abolishing the conscription, than they lost by the cession of 
all the conquests of France. ‘This fact affords a most important 
warning of the tremendous dangers to which civilized nations ex- 
pose their character by long war. To say that liberty cannot sur- 
vive it, is saying little. Liberty is one of the luxuries which only 
a few nations seem destined to enjoy, and they only for a short 
period. It is not only fatal to the refinements and ornaments 
of civilized life.—Its long continuance must inevitably destro 
even that degree (moderate as it is) of order and security whic 
prevails even in the pure monarchies of Europe, and distinguish- 
es them above all other societies ancient or modern. It is vain to 
inveigh against the people of France for delighting in war, for 
exulting in conquest, and for being exasperated and mortified 
by tenonncing those vast acquisitions. ‘These deplorable conse- 
quences arise from an excess of the noblest and most necessary 
principles in the character of a nation, acted upon by habits of 
arms, and ‘ cursed with every granted prayer,’ during years of 
victory and conquest. No nation could endure such a trial. 
Doubtless those nations who have the most liberty, the most in- 
telligence, the most virtue,—who possess in the highest degree all 
the constituents of the most perfect civilization, will resist it the 
longest. But, let us not deccive ourselves:—long war renders all 
these blessings impossible. It dissolves all the civil and pacific 
virtues—it leaves no calm for the cultivation of reason—and by 
substituting attachment to leaders instead of reverence for laws, 
it destroys liberty, the parent of intelligence and of virtue. 

The Seni Revolution has strongly confirmed the lesson 
taught by the history of all ages, that while political divisions 
excite the activity of genius, and teach honour in enmity, a5 
well as fidelity in attachment, the excess of civil confusion and 
convulsion produces diametrically opposite ettects,—subjects 
society to force, instead of mind,—renders its distinctions the 
prey of boldness and atrocity, mstead of being the prize of ta 
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lent,—and concentrates the thoughts and feelings of every indi- 
vidual upon himself, his own sufferings and fears. Whatever 
beginnings of such an unhappy state may be observed in France, 
~—whatever tendency it may have had to dispose the people to a 
light transfer of allegiance, and an undistinguishing profession 
Temadinntatacaia’ is more useful to consider them as the results 
of these general causes, than as vices peculiar to that great nation. 
To this we must add, before we conclude our cursory survey, 
that frequent changes of government, however arising, promote 
a disposition to acquiesce in, change. No people can long pre- 
serve the enthusiasm, which first impels them to take an active 
part in change. Its frequency at last teaches them patiently to 
bear it. ‘They become indifferent to governments and sove- 
reigns. ‘They are spectators of revolutions, instead of actors in 
them. They are a prey to be fought for by the hardy and bold, 
and are generally disposed of by an army. In this state of things, 
revolutions become bloodless,—not from the humanity, but from 
the indifference of a people. Perhaps it may be true, though 
it will appear paradoxical to many, that such revolutions, as 
those of Rasheed and America, conducted with such a regard 


for moderation and -humanity, and even with such respect for 
established authorities and institutions, independent of their ne- 
cessity for the preservation of liberty, may even have a tenden~ 


cy to strengthen, instead of weakening, the frame of the com- 
monwealth. ‘I'he example of reverence for justice,—of caution 
in touching ancient institutions,—of not innovating, beyond the 
necesssities of the case, even in a season of violence and anger, 
may impress on the minds of men those conservative princi- 
ples of society, more deeply and strongly, than the most unin- 
terrupted observation of them in the ordinary course of quiet 
and regular government. 

We have no time to say much at present on the remaining 
divisions of this great subject.— Wise administration, in the si- 
tuation of Louis XVIII, was so extremely arduous a task, that 
the consideration of his misfortunes is not necessary to repress 
all propensity to severe censure. ‘The restoration of the French 
Monarchy was impossible. Its elements were destroyed. No 
proprietary nobility—no opulent church—no judiciary bodies 
—no army. Twenty-five years had destroyed and produced 
more than several centuries usually do. ‘The King of France 
could not be restored. A Bourbon Prince was placed at the 
head of revolutionized France. It was not merely a loose stone 
in the edifice.—It was a case of repulsion between the Govern- 
ment and all the Elements of the Society. 

It is difficult to determine whether any prudence could have 
averted the catastrophe. In justice it ought to be allowed, that 
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more civil liberty was enjoved during these ten months, than 
during any period of French history. There were no arbitrary 
imprisonments 3——not above one or two feeble attempts to ex- 
ile obnoxious men to their country houses. Once, or perhaps 
twice, during the Revolution, there had been more political |i- 
berty,—more freedom of the press,—more real debate in the 
Legislative assemblies. But, in those tumultuous times there 
was no tranquillity,—no security of person and property. 

The King and the Court could not indeed love liberty ;— 
few Courts do;—and they had much more excuse than most 
others for hating it. It was obvious that his policy con- 
sisted in connecting himself with the purest part of the Re- 
volutionists,—~in seeing only in the Revolution the abuses 
which it had destroyed,—in keeping out of sight those claims 
which conveyed too obvious a condemnation of it,—in conquer- 
ing his most natural and justifiable repugnance to individuals, 
when the display of such a repugnance produced or confirmed 
the alienation of numerous classes and powerful interests,—and, 
lastly, the hardest but most necessary part of the whole, in 
the suppression of gratitude, and the delay of justice itself, to 
those whose sufferings and fidelity deserved his affection, but 
who inspired the majority of Frenchmen with angry recollec- 
tions and dangerous fears. It is needless to say that so ardu- 
ous a scheme of policy, which would have required a consider- 
able time for a fair experiment, and which, in the hands of an 
unmilitary Prince, was likely enough, after all, to fail, was searce- 
ly tried by this respectable and unfortunate Monarch. The sil- 
ly attack mace by his mivisters on the press, rendered the Go- 
vernment odious, without preventing the publication, or limiting 
the perusal of one libel. It answered no purpose, but that ot 
giving some undeserved credit for its suppression to Buonaparte, 
who has other means of controuling the press than those which 
are supplied by laws and tribunals. Macdonald, who spoke a- 
gainst it with most rigour and spirit in the House of Peers, was 
one of the last Marshals who quitted the King (if he has quitted 
him); and Constant, who wrote against it with such extraordi- 
nary talent and eloquence, was the last 'rench writer of celebrity 
who threw himself into the breach, and defied the vengeance of 
the Conqueror. ’ 

The policy of some of the restored Governments in other 
countries of Europe, was extremely injurious to the Bourbon ad- 
ministration. Spain, governed by a Bourbon Prince, threw 
discredit, or rather disgrace, upon all ancient Governments. 
“Lhe conduct of Ferdinand at Valengay was notorious in Irance. 
It was well known that he had importuned Napoleon for a Princess 
of the Imperial L’amily, and that he wrote constant letters of con- 
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gratulation to Joseph on his victories over the Spanish armies, 
whom Ferdinand called the rebel subjects of Joseph, It was 
known, that, besides all those imbecilities of superstition which 
disgraced his return,— besides the re-establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, —besides the exile, on various grounds or pretexts, of se- 
veral thousand families, le had thrown into prison more than five 
thousand persons, for no other crime than that of administering 
or seconding a Government which all Europe had’ recognized,— 
which had resisted all the offers of Buonaparte, and under whom 
the resistance was made to which he owed his Crown. Many 
cases of oppression were familiarly known in France, which are 
hitherto little spoken of in this country. Among them, that of 
M. Antillon deserves to be mentioned. ‘That gentleman, a pre- 
eminent Professor in an University, had distinguished him- 
self both in the Cortes, of which he was a Member, and by 
his writings, especis ally by several excellent works against the 
Slave Trade, of which he was the most determined enemy. 
The first care of King Ferdinand was to imprison such mis- 
chievous men. Early in June, he issued a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of M. Antillon, whom the officer appointed to exe- 
cute the warrant found labouring under a severe and dangerous 
malady at his house in Arragon. Upon the representation of 
the physicians, the officer hesitated to remove the prisoner, and 
opted for farther instructions to the Captain General of 
Arragon. ‘The Captain General suspended the execution of 
the order till his Majesty’ s pleasure could be ascertained. The 
Ministers immediately intimated to the Viceroy the Royal dis- 
satisfaction at the delay. They commanded M. Antillon to be 
instantly conducted to Madrid. The order was executed; and 
M. Antillon died on the road, shortly after he had began his 
journey !—Such is the narrative whic ‘h we have received from 
persons who appear to us worthy of faith. If it be entirely 
false, it may easily be confuted. If it be exaggerated, it may 
with equal ease be reduced within the limits of the exact truth. 
Until it be confuted, we offer it as a specimen of the adminis- 
tration of the Spanish Monarchy. 

T he Pope and the King of Sardinia seemed to be ambitious 
of rivalling Ferdinand in pucrile superstition, if their limited 
means forbade them to aspire to rivalship in political oppression. 
They exerted every effort to give a colour to the opinion, that 
the restored governments were the enemies of civilization and 
of reason, and that the great Destroyer was necessary to pave 
the way for wise institutions, even at the expense of tyranny for 
a time. . Spain was represented at Paris as a mirror, in which 
all nations might see the destiny prepared for them by restored 
Princes, and the yoke which would be imposed on them if the 
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Sovereigns were not restrained by fear of their people. These 
impressions were not effaced even by the policy which induc- 
ed Louis XVIII. to suffer the Journals of Paris to discuss the 
administration of his Cousin in Spain,.as freely as those of 
London. 

. Tue Army !—We have not time to develop all that is sug- 
gested by this terrible word. And itis unnecessary. The word. 
conveys more than any commentary could unfold. 

Many readers will say, that this word alone might have been 
substituted for the whole of what we have written. Short and 
dogmatical explanations of great events are at once agreeable to 
the pride of intellect, and very suitable to the narrow capacity 
and indolent minds of ordinary men. ‘To explain a revolution 
by a maxim, has an imposing appearance of dccisive character 
and practical good sense. But great revolutions are always pro- 
duced by the action of some causes, and by the absence of o- 
thers, without the full consideration of which it is impossible to 
form a true judgment of their origin. In the case before us, we 
must consider as well what might have prevented, as what actu- 
ally produced the catastrophe. The spirit of a soldiery inured 
to victory, and indignant at defeat—the discontent of officers 
whose victories were gained over the allies of the government 
whom they now served—the ambition of generals whose compa- 
nions had obtained principalities and kingdoms—the disrespect 
of a conquering army for an unwarlike sovereign—the military 
habits spread over the whole population of France,—did cer- 
tainly constitute a source of danger to the restored monarch, a- 
gainst which no wisdom could devise, or even conceive a per- 
fect security. But, to retard, is, in such cases, to gain a chance 
of preventing. Every delay had at least a tendency to unsoldier 
the army. Time was the Ally of Tranquillity. Two years of 
quiet might have given the People of France a superiority over 
the Soldiery,—and thus might have ensured Europe against mi- 
litary barbarism. It is true, that the frame of society produced 
by the Revolution, which we have attempted to describe, con- 
tributed to render perhaps the larger, certainly the more active 
part of the civil population, not cordially affected to the authori- 
ty of the Bourbons. Even in this very difficult case much had 
been accomplished to appease the alarms, and (what was hard- 
er) to soothe the wounded pride of that numerous body who de- 
rived new wealth or consequence from the Revolution. But the 
wisest policy of this sort required a long time, and an undisturbed 
operation. ‘The moderate administration of Louis might have ac- 
complished, in a great degree, the work of conciliation. But it 
was indispensable that it should have been secure against violent 
interruption for a reasonable period, and that it should not have 
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been brought into a state of continual odium and suspicion by 
the contemptible folly of some powers in their internal admini- 
stration, and by the detestable ambition of others in their pro- 
jects of foreign policy. It was essential that the French people 
should not be goaded into daily rage at the treaty which confin- 
ed them within their own ancient limits, by the spectacle of the 
great military powers bartering republics, confiscating monar- 
chies, adding provinces and kingdoms to their vast dominions. 
Notwithstanding the natural sources of internal danger, if even 
some of these unfavourable causes had been absent, the life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte (supposing him to have been as vigilantly 
watched as it would have been just and easy to watch him) might 
have proved a security to the Throne of the Bourbons, by pre- 
venting any other military chief from offering himself to the ar- 
my till they had subsided into a part of the people, and imbib- 
ed sentiments compatible with the peace and order of civil life. 

As things stand at present, the prospects of the world are 
sufficiently gloomy ;—and the course of safety and honour by 
no means very plain before us. Two things, however, seem 
clear in the midst of the darkness ;—one, that a crusade in be- 
half of the Bourbons and the old monarchy is as palpably hope- 
less as it is manifestly unjust ;—and the other, that that course 
of policy is the wisest and most auspicious, which tends most 
to reclaim the population of France from its military habits, 
and to withhold it from those scenes of adventure in which its 
military spirit has been formed. 
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Surgeons. 4to. 12s. 

Cases of Tetanus and Rabies Contagiosa, or Canine Hydrophobia; 
with Remarks, chiefly intended to ascertain the Characteristic Sym- 
ptoms of the latter Disease in Man and certain Brutes, and to point 
out the most effectual Means of Prevention. By Caleb Hillier Par- 
ry, M.D. F.R.S.  8vo. 

Observations on Adhesion ; with Two Cases, demonstrative of the 
Powers of Nature to reunite Parts which have been by Accident to- 
tally separated from the Animal System. By William Balfour, M.D. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Surgical Works of John Abernethy, F.R.S. A new Edition. 
2 vol. 8vo. 11. Ys. 

Blumenbach’s Institutions of Physiology. 8vo. 8s. 

Statement of the Last I/Iness and Death of Mrs Southcott. By 
Dr Reece. 8vo. 4s. 

Engravings of the Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera, and the Ca- 
nals connected with them ; representing the natural Appearance of 
those important Parts immediately after Death, and without being 
affected by previous Disease. Drawn under the Direction of, and 
with descriptive Lettcr-press, by Alexander Monro junior, F. R. S. 
Royal 4to. 16s. 

A Statement gf the Early Symptoms which lead to the Disease 
termed Water in the Brain, with Observations on the necessity of 2 
watchful attention to them, and on the fatal consequences of their 
neglect, in a letter to Dr Wall, of Oxford. By G. D. Yeats, M.D. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London. 

A Dissertation on Gunshot Wounds. By Charles Bell, Surgeon. 
illustrated by Seventeen Engravings. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. The fifth volume; with Eight Plates. 
Svo. 18s. 

Pathological Researches. By J. R. Farre, M.D. royal8vo. ‘7s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain, in Mania and Hydrophobia ; 
with the Pathology of these two Diseases, as collected from the Pa- 
pers of the late Andrew Marshall, M.D. ‘To which is prefixed a 
Sketch of his Life. By S. Sawrey. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Illustration of Mr Hunter’s Doctrine, particularly concerning 
the Life of Blood, in Answer to the Edinburgh Review of Mr Aber- 
nethy’s Lectures. By Joseph Adams, M.D. 1s. 6d. 

The Physiognomical System of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, founded 
on an Anatomical and Physiological Examination of the Nervous 
System in general, and of the Brain in particular ; and indicating 
the Dispositions and Manifestations of the Mind. By J. G. Spurz- 
heim, M. D. Illustrated by numerous Plates. Royal 8vo. 14. 10s. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases, comprised in the Classifi- 
cation of the late Dr Willan; being a republication of the greater 
part of the Engravings of that author, in an improved state; te- 
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gether with a New Series, which will comprehend the Remainder of 
the System. By T. Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. Physician to the Pub- 
lic Dispensary, and to the Fever Institution. With Six coloured 
Plates. Fasciculus I. Part 1. 4to. 1. Is. 

MISCELJ.ANEOUS. 

A Proposal for improving the System of Friendly Societies, or of 
Poor Assurance Offices, so as to render Parochial Taxation unneces- 
sary. By Jerome Count de Salis. 2s. 6d. 

Manuel du Voyageur, or Traveller’s Pocket Companion; con- 
taining 50 Dialogues on the most usual Expressions in travelling, 
and different circumstances in Life. By M. de Genlis. In English, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese. 8s. 

Miscellaneous Tracts on Religious, Political, and Agricultural 
Subjects. By Richard Watson, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. Is. 

System and no System; or the Contrast. By Maria Benson, 
12mo. 6s. 

The Maskers of Moorfields, a vision. By the late Arthur Grif- 
finhoof. 3s. 

Theory on the Classification of Beauty and Deformity, exempli- 
fied in various Works of Art and Nature, and by Forty-two Charts 
and Plates. By Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. 4to. 3/. 13s. 64. 

Boxiana, or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism; with 
Thirty Portraits. 12s, 

The Cheap Magazine ; having for its object the Prevention of 
Crimes. With Sixty-five Cuts. 2 vol. 9s. 1200 pp. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1812. 2 vol. 8vo. 10. 4s. 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. Vice-President of 
the African Institution, &c. &c.; containing Remarks on the Re- 
ports of the Sierra Leone Company, and African Institution: with 
Hints respecting the Means by which a Universal Abolition of the 
Slave Trade might be carried into effect. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. 
LL. D. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone. 3s. 

A Special Report of the General Committee of the London In- 
firmary, for curing Diseases of the Eye. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Brown and Jackson’s Calculator. §$vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Gaol of the City of Bristol compared with what a Gaol 
eught to be. By aCitizen. Svo. Ys. 6d. 

Report of the London Society for the Encouragement of Faithful 
Female Servants, instituted 1813. 6d. 

No. I. of a new Literary Journal, entitled the British Lady’s Ma- 
gazine. To be continued monthly. 2s. 

The Museum, or Man as he is ; being a Chrono-Demono-Mytho- 
Patho-Theo-Deo, and several other O- Logical Dissertations on the 
Dignity of Human Nature, calculated to display a few of the vari- 
ous and curious materials of which it is composed ; by a Lord of the 
Creation. With a Frontispiece by Rowlandson. 12mo. 5s. 

Morsels for Merry and Melancholy Mortals; with a coloured 
Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
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A Familiar Treatise on Drawing, for Youth ; being an Elemen- 
tary Introduction to the Fine Arts, designed for the instruction of 
Young Persons whose genius leads them to study this elegant and 
useful branch of Education. By C. Taylor. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

East India Register and Directory, for 1815, corrected to Novem- 
ber. 7s. 6d. 

The English Works of Roger Ascham, Preceptor to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, with some Original additions. 21s. 

The Printer’s Job Price-Book, containing eighty-one tables of the 
master-printer’s charges to the public, for various descriptions of 
jobs, on paper of different qualities, with corresponding degrees of 
workmanship. Also, a Table, showing the quantity of paper to be 
given out for the respective sizes and numbers. By Philip Rose and 
John Evans, master-printers, in Bristol. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Tabule Arithmeticz, or the Counting-House Assistant, contain+ 
ing upwards of ferty of the most approved Arithmetical Tables, ex- 
tended and arranged upon a new Plan. By Joseph Taylor. 

A Table of Remarkable Circumstances attending particular Num- 
bers, from 1 to 9. By Joseph Taylor. 

A Treatise on the Coal Trade, and its Abuses; with Hints for 
Amelioration; an Historical Accougt of Coal-mining; a Chronolo- 
gical Deduction of the Rights, Liberties, Charters, and Regulations, 
under which the Coal Trade has existed from the Reign of Henry 
III. to the present Time; with extracts from the Appendix of the 
Ninth Report of the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry. By R. 
i:dington. Second edition. 9s. 

Letter to Lord Viscount Melville. By a Member of the Society 
of Writers to the Signet. Svo. 5s. 

The Pocket Herald, or Gentleman’s Companion, a concise Intro- 
duction to Heraldry. 12mo. 1s, 6d. 

Time’s Telescope for 1815. 12mo. Qs. 

Evening Amusements for the Year 1815. By William Frend, esq. 
M.A. 12mo. 3s, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometria Legitima, or an Elementary System of Theoretical 
Geometry, in eight Books; including the Doctrine of Ratios, &c. 
By Francis Reynard. 7s. 6d. 

A Key to Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry. By Griffith Davies. 8vo. 
aide 

An Enquiry into the Principles of the Elements of Mathematics. 
By George Douglas. 

The first Six Books of Euclid restored to their original purity; to 
which are added, the Principles of Sines, Tangents, and Secants, 
with the manner of constructing the same. By George Douglas. 

A Treatise on the Construction of Maps; in which the Principles 
of the Projections of the Sphere are demonstrated, and their various 
practical relations to Mathematical Geography deduced and explain- 
ed. Systematically arranged, and scientifically illustrated, from 20 
Plates of Diagrams. By Alexander Jamieson. 8vo. 9s. 
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A New Translation of Dedacus Placidus de Titus’s Primum Mo. 
bile, or Celestial Philosophy ; illustrated by upwards of 30 remark- 
able Nativities of the most eminent Men in Europe. By John Cooper, 
Teacher of Mathematics. 8vo. 1. 1s. 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion for the year 1815; 
containing answers, &c. to the last year’s questions. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Mechanics, intended as an Introduction to the Study 
of Natural Philosophy. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. F.R.S.  8vo. 
W 1s. 

Tables of Cube Measure. By T. D. W. Dearn. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

MINERALOGY. 

Mineralogical Nomenclature, alphabetically arranged with Synop- 
tie Tables of the Chemical Analyses of Minerals. By Thomas Al. 
lan, esq. 8vo. 192s. 

An Attempt to establish a puré Scientific System of Mineralogy; 
by J. Jacob Berzelius, M.D. F.R.S. Translated from the Swedish 
original, by John Black. 8vo. 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Observations on some interesting Phenomena in Animal Physiolo- 
y» exhibited by several species of Planarie, illustrated by coloured 
loon of living Animals. By John Graham Dalyell, esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A General Description of Shells, arranged according to the Lin- 
nzan System. By William Wood, F.R.S. and L.S. &c. No. VII. 
5s. 

An Introduction to Geology, illustrative of the general Structure 
of the Earth ; comprising the Elements of the Science, and an Out- 
line of the Geology and Mineral Geography of England. By Ro- 
bert Bakewell. With several coloured Plates and Illustrations, a 
new edition, enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 

The Naturalist and Traveller's Pocket Guide. By Geo. Graves, 
F.L.S. Author of British Ornithology. With coloured Plates. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer. By the Author of ‘ Waver- 
ley.” 3vol.12mo. 14. Is. 

Discipline ; by the Author of ‘ Self-Control.’ 3 vol. post 8ve. 
ll. 4s. 

Records of a Noble Family; by Jane Harvey, Author of ‘ Me- 
moirs of an Author,’ &c. &c. 4 vol. 18s. 

Tales for Cottagers ; accommodated to the present Condition of 
the Irish Peasantry. By Mary Leadbetter and Eliz. Shackleton. 
12mo. 4s. 

Rosanna, or a Father's Labour Lost. By Letitia Matilda Haw- 
kins. 3 vol. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

The Magic of Wealth. By T.S. Surr, Author of the ‘ Winter in 
London,’ &c. 3vol. 18s. 

The Guerilla Chief. By Emma Parker. 3 vel. 12mo. 1. Is. 
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Hawthorn Cottage, a Tale. By J. Jones. 2vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Modern Times, or the Age we Live in; a Posthumous Novel. 
By Eliz Helme. 3 vol. 16s. 6d. 

The Spanish Campaign, or the Jew.’ By Mrs Meeke. $ vol. 18s. 

The Saxon and the Gaél, or the Northern Metropolis. 4 vol. 17. Is, 

Anna, or Edinburgh. By Mrs. Roche. 2 vol. 10s. 

Christabelle, the Maid of Rouen. By Mrs Hanway. 4 vol. 12mo. 
il. 4s. 

The Fugitive, or Family Incidents. By the Author of ‘ Private 
History of the Court of England,’ &c. &c. Svol. 12mo. 13s 6d. 

The Bachelor’s Journal, inscribed (without permission) to the 
Girls of England. Edited by Miss Byron. @2vol. 10s. 6d. 

Secret Avengers, or the Rock of Glotzden. By Anne of Swansea. 
4vol. 1d, 4s. 

Novice, or the Heir of Montgomery. By Matthew Moral. 3 vol. 
16s. 6d. 

Paired, not Matched, or Matrimony in the Fifteenth Century. 
By Mrs Ross. 4 vol. 12. 

A Father as he should be, or Obedience. By Mrs Hofland. 4-vol. 
ll. 48. 

The Victim of Seduction; or the Memoirs of a Man of Fashion; 
a Tale of Modern Times. By the late Miss Gunning. 2vol. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Lord of the Isles: a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. 
Ql. 2s. 

Same Work in 8vo. Second Edition. 14s. 

Home: a Poem. By Ann Cuthbert Knight. 6s. 

Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. By Robert 
Tannahill. foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Modern Dunciad; a Satire. With Notes Biographical and 
Critical. 5s. 6d. 

The Cloud Messenger of Calidasa, translated by H. H. Wilson, 
Esq. of Calcutta. &vo. 7s. 

Dermid; or Erin in the Days of Born; a Poem. By John d’ Alton, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 4to. 2. 5s. , 

The Triumph of Innocence: a Poem. 2s. 6d. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; translated by T. Orger, with the Latin 
Text printed in form of Notes. 8vo. 21s. 

Laurea Corona, or a Garland of Bays: a Lyric Poem, with ex- 
planatory Notes. 

Charlemagne, ou l’Eglise Delivrée, Poéme Epique, en Vingt-qua- 
tre Chants. Par Lucien Bonaparte, Membre de I’ Institut de France, 
&e. 2vol.4to. 4. 4s, Royal, 7. 7s. 

Roderick, the last of the Goths; a Tragic Poem. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. Poet-Laureat, &c. 4to. 2/. 2s, 

The Flower of Wye, a Poem, in six Cantos. By Henry Ingram, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Pilgrims of the Sun, a Poem. By Jas. Hogg. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Familiar Poems, Moral and Religious. By Susannah Wilson, a 
Servant Girl. 18mo. 2s. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a Parody on the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. By an admirer of Walter Scott. Foolscap. 5s. 

Jephtha, a Poem. By Edw. Smedley, jun. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Original Lines and Translations. By the Author of the ‘ Bioscope.’ 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 

Lothaire : a Romance, in Six Cantos, with Notes. By Robt. Gil- 
mour. 5s. 

The Cadet, a Poem, in Six Parts; containing Remarks on British 
India. 2 vol. foolscap 8vo. 14s. 

Sir Wilibert de Waverley, or the Bridal Eve, a Poem. By Eliza 
S. Francis. Foolseap 8vo, 5s. 

The Only Child, in Two Cantos. 3s. 6d. 

A Poem, descriptive of a Cruise in the Channel, with the last 
Voyage of Mungo Park to Africa. 2s. 6d. 

The Lite and Lucubrations of Crispinus Scriblerus. Part I. 8vo. 4s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the probable Effect of a 
great Reduction of Corn Prices by Importation; upon the relative 
Condition of the State and its Creditors; and of Debtors and Cre- 
ditors in general. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on lowering the Rent of Land, and on the Corn Laws. 
By George Booth. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Continent ; written in the 
years 1810 to 1813. 2vol. I2mo. bs. 

An Exposé on the Dissensions of Spanish America; containing 
au Account of the Origin and Progress of those fatal Differences, 
&c. &c. By William Walton, Esq. vo. 12s. 

A Letter to Lord renee by Lord Cochrane. 5s. 

Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte ; written by one who ne- 
ver quitted him for fifteen years. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d, 

Reficctions on the Financial System of Great Britain, and particu- 
larly the Sinkmg Fund ; written in France in the Summer of 1812. 
By Walter Boyd, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Objections against the Corn Bill, Refuted. By W. Spence, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Eupediency of continuing the Property-Ta» 
a certain number of Years. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter in Reply to M. Carnot, by an Englishman. 

The Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of restricting the Im- 
portation of Foreign Corn. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

An Inguiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, and the Prin- 
ciples by which it is regulated. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. Svo. $s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL. D., a New Edition: With Notes, and an addi- 
tional Volume, containing Observaticns on the Subjects treated of in 
the Text of Dr Sinith: By David Buchanan, 4 vol. vo. 27. Ss. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

A Synopsis of French Grammar, comprehending the most useful 
and necessary Rules in Chambaud’s Grammar. By P. F. Merlet. 
12m0. Qs. 6d. 

A French Delectus, or Sentences and Passages collected from the 
most esteemed French Authors. By the Rev. Israel Worsley. 12mo. 
4s. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar, in two Parts.—Part I. the Doc- 
trine of the Vowel Points, and the Rudiments of the Grammar.— 
Part If. the Structure and Idioms of the Language, with an Ap- 
pendix, co‘taining the Notation of the Hebrew Words in Roman 
Letters. By J. F. Gyles Esq. A. M. 8vo. 12s. 

The French Interpreter, or a Vocabulary of Words and Phrases, 
for the Use of Persons unacquainted with the French Language, in 
a neat pocket volume. By F. W. Blagdon esq. 5s. 

French Pronunciation, alphabetically exhibited, with Spelling Vo- 
cabularies, and New Fables, French and English, By C. Gross. 2s. 

A Grammar of the English Language: to which is added, an am- 
ple Series of Polished Examples of the Structure of Sentences. By 
the Rev. J. Sutcliffe. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish and Christian Revela- 
tions, with Notes and Illustrations. By Sir Henry Moncrieff Well- 
wood, Bart. D. D. F. R. S. Edin. 8vo. 192s, 

Sermons by William Crawford, D. D. Minister of Straiton. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Sermons, chiefly on Devotional Subjects. By the Rev. Archd. 
Bonar, Minister of Cramond. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons by the-Rev. E. Cooper, Vol IFI.. 12mo. 5s. 

Discourses on Practical Subjects. By Job Orton. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

A Collection of Scripture Maps; exhibiting the principal places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testament; accurately coloured. 
Svo. lts. 6d. or 4to. 18s. 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By the 
Rey. Wm. Butcher, M. A. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

Creed Philosophic, or Immortality of the Soul. By Nathaniel 
Cooke, Esq. 4to. 12s. 

The Doctrines of Devils, illustrated in Epistles from Satan to 
Arian, Socinian, and other Deists. By Robt. Thomson. 5s. 

Short Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, chiefly designed for the 
use of country villages. By Isaac Man. 2s. 6d. 

A Brief and Connected View of Prophecy, being an Exposition 
of the Second, Seventh, and Eighth Chapters of the Prophecy of 
Daniel; together with the Sixteenth Chapter of Revelation; to which 
ure added, some Observations respecting the Period and Manner of 
the Restoration of the Jews. By Captain Maitland, Reyal Arti 
lery. 3s. 6d. 

Light Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford. By 
Edward Garrard Marsh, M.A. Syo. ‘7s. 6d. 
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Christian Morals, or Practical Precepts and Rules of Duty; se- 
lectéd from the Epistles of St Paul, St James, St Peter, and St John. 
8d.; or 9s, a dozen, 

Sermons on several Subjects and Occasions. By the late Rev. 
John Hoare, Chancellor and Vicar-General of the Diocese of Limer- 
ick, Ireland. Svo.. 10s. 6d. 

A Body of Divinity, wherein the Doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion are explained and defended, being the substance of several 
Lectures on the Assembly’s larger Catechism. By T. Ridgley, D.D. 
4 vol. 8vo. 2. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Sabbath, chiefly \tth refer- 
ence to the Opinion of Dr Paley. By Wm. Cooper, B.D. 1s. Gd2 

An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a Refutation of the Hoad- 
leyan Scheme of it By Henry Card, M.A.. 13s. 

A New Edition of Dr Gill’s Body of Doctrinal and Practical Di- 
vinity. 4to. 1/. 15s. 

A Summary of the History of the English Church, and of the 
Sects which have departed from its Communion; with Answers to 
each Dissenting Body, relative to its Pretended grounds of Separ- 
ation. By Johnson Grant, M. A. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Devotional Exercises and Prayers, for the private use of Reflecting 
and Sincere Christians ; from the German of the Rev. G. 8. Zoli- 
koffer. By the Rev. William Fecke. 8vo. 12s. 

A Sermon, never preached, but respectfully addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 2s. 

The Wanderings of the Human Intellect, or a Dictionary of all 
Religions into which the World is divided. By the Rev. John Bell. 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. J. Venn, M. A. Rector of Clapham. @ vol. 
8vo. 1, 1s. 

Female Scriptare Characters, exemplifying Female Virtues. By 
Mrs King. 12mo. 8s. 

AIPFEEQN ANAZTASIZ: or a New Way of deciding Old Con. 
troversics. By Basanistes. Third edition, enlarged. Svo. 7s. 

Sermons by Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. Dean of Bocking. 
2vol. 8vo. 18s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical, Toporraphical, and Descriptive Account of the Weald 
of Kent. By T. W. Dearn. Svo. 15s. 

A Picturesque Delineation of the most Beautiful Scenery on the 
Banks of the Thames, from its Source to its Confluence with the Sea; 
from Original Drawings made by Owen, Clennell, and others, No. 2. 
Il. 1s. Proofs 12. 10s. 

A Statistical Account, or Parochial Survey of Ireland, drawn up 
from the Communications of the Clergy. By Wm. Shaw Mason, 
Esq. M.R.J. A. Remembrancer and Receiver of First-Fruits, and 
Secretary to the Board of Public Records. Sve. Vol. I. 1/4. 10s. 

A Topographical Account of Bawtry and Thorne (Yorkshire), 
with the villages acjacent. By W. Peck. 4to. WM. Lis. Gd. 
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Roberts’s Cambrian Antiquities, coloured plates. 8vo. 18s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Churches of Great 
Britain. Vol. I. containing Canterbury, Chichester, Lincoln, Oxford, 
Peterborough, and Winchester Cathedrals; with complete Lists of 
the Bishops and Deans; illustrated by sixty-four highly finished En- 
gravings, representing the most interesting monuments, exterior and 
interior views, ground plans, &c.; executed by James Storer. 8vo. 
$l. 3s,—super-royal 5/.—4to. India paper proofs, 8/. 12s. 

The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland ; Comprising 
Specimens of Architecture and Sculpture, and other Vestiges ot 
former Ages, accompanied by Descriptions ; together with Ilustra- 
tions of Remarkable Incidents in Border History and Tradition. 
By Walter Scott, Esq. in Imperial 4to and Medium 4to., eleven 
parts ; containing 66 plates. Medium 4to. 5/. 15s. 6d.; Imperial 4to. 
dl. 16s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, during the 
Years 3810 and 1811. By a French Traveller, with Remarks on 
the Country, its Arts, Literature, and Politics, and on the Manners 
and Customs of its Inhabitants; with numerous Engravings. 2 vol. 
8vo. Ql. 2s. 

The Narrative of Capt. Dennis Henchy O’Brien, R. N.; containing 
an Acccunt of his Shipwreck, Captivity, and Escape from France, 
aiter undergoing a series of sufferings, which lasted for nearly five 
years. 7s. 

Alpine Sketches, comprised in a short Tour through Parts of 
Holland, Flanders, France, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, dur- 
ing the Summer of 1814. By a Member of the University of Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 9s. 

Narrative of a forced Journey through Spain and France, asa 
Prisoner of War, in the Years of 1810 to 1814. By Major-General 
Lord Blayney. 2 vol. 8vo. 12. 6s. 

Travels in South Africa, on Account of the Missionary Society. 
By the Rev. J. Campbell, with plates. Svo. 

Notes on a Journey through France, in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1814. By Morris Birbeck. $vo. 4s. 

A Tour through some Parts of France, Switzerland, Savoy, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, during the Summer and Autumn of 1814, 
By the Honourable Richard Boyle Bernard, M. P. 8vo. Ys. 

A Vovage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up the Mediterranean to Malta 
and Sicily, in 1810 and 1811, including a descriptive Tour of Sicily 
and the Lipari Islands, and an Excursion in Portugal. By Lieu- 
tenant-General G. Cockburn, with 30 Plates and coloured Maps. 
2 vol. 8vo. Q/. 2s 
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Arerica, Journal of Mr Park's mission to the interior of, 47]. 


Agriculture, history of, during the feudal system, 74—causes of the 
change in the practice of English agriculture in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, ib.—remarks on its low state in Scotland about the end of 
the seventeenth century, 76—beneficial effects of the introduction 
of turnips and clover in rendering inferior soils productive, 83— 
little efficacy derived from potatoes in the improvement of agri- 
culture, 85—remarks on the discovery and produce of the pota- 
toe oat, ib.—alternation of white and green crops, 87—application 
of lime to the purposes of husbandry, 88—management of live- 
stock in Scotland, ib.—Small’s improved mode of the Scotch 
plough, 90—superior economy of employing horses in ploughs in 
place of oxen, 92—powerful effect of the thrashing-mill in dimi- 
nishing the charges of husbandry, and augmenting the market- 
able produce of land, 93—observation on the proper size of farms, 
97—on leases, 100. 
Agriculture of Scotland, observations on the, by Sir John Sinclair, 
72. (See Sinclair.) 
America, researches concerning the institutions and monuments of 
the ancient inhabitants of, 133. (See Humboldt.) 
America, right and practice of impressment, as concerning Great 
Britain, &c. 243—the war entered into by both parties with re- 
luctance a probable ground for its speedy termination, ib.—par- 
tiality of the government of America towards France, 244—their 
conduct when Britain rescinded the Orders in Council, ib.—a 
certain degree of animosity created between America and Britain, 
by the emancipation of the former, ib.—while it left behind it in 
America a feeling of gratitude towards France, 245—constitution 
of America purely democratical, 216—remarks on the evils arii- 
ing from this form of government, ib.—observations on the Milan 
and Berlin decrees with respect to America, 247—on our Orders in 
Council, 248—impressment of American seamen, ib.—our expec- 
tations on the success of the war with America disappointed, 249 
—proposal made to the American government for peace, 250— 
remarks on the continuation of the war with America, 252—cha- 
racter of the American nation, 254—population, ib.—their means 
of defence, and war resources, 255—probable result of the con- 
test, ib.—observations on the present state of Europe, 259—gene- 
ral dissuasive arguments against prosecuting the war with Ame: 
rica, 260—remarks on the agriculture of, 498. 
Andes, petrified sea-shells found in the summits of the, 155. 
Anster Fair, a poem, by W. Tennant, 174. 
Antillon, M. remarks on the conduct of the Spanih gcvernment 
eo rt 
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Antelope, description of the, found on the banks of the Missouri, 422. 

Arblay, Madame de, the Wanderer, or Female Difficulties, a novel 
by, 320—general remarks on novel writing, ib.—remarks on the 
history of Don Quixote, 322—on Gil Blas, 325—on the charac- 
ter of Fielding, Smollet, Sterne and Richardson, as novel writers, 
$26—on the character of Mrs Radcliffe and Mrs Inchbald, 335— 
of Miss Edgeworth, 336—of Miss Burney’s novels, 387—of Ma- 
dame d’ Arblay, 338. 

Arkausaw, factory established by the United States on that river, 437. 

Ass of Apuleius, story of the, 50. 

Bears, white and brown, description of, found on the banks of the 
Missouri river, 422. 

Birkbeck, Moses, Notes on a Journey through France by, 505. 

Brain, Sir E. Home’s observations on the functions of the, 439— 
instances in which particular portions of that organ have been 
found wanting or destroyed, 441—cases where the destruction or 
deficiency seems to have extended to the whole organ, ib.—in- 
stances where the whole brain has been destroyed without loss of 
sensibility, 446—cases in which the brain has been removed in 
quadrupeds, &c. without the loss of sensibility in any of their or- 
gans, 450—no part of the brain seem to be concerned in the ope- 
rations which give rise to sensation, 450. 

Brande, William Thomas, F. R. S, &c. additional observations by, on 
the effects of magnesia in preventing an increased formation of u- 
ric acid, &c. 369—two cases described, wherein are shown the 
beneficial effects of magnesia as a cure for gravelish complaints, 
$70—of muriatic acid in calculous complaints, 371—of citric and 
carbonic acids, 372—opinions of medical men on the properties 
and harmlessness of magnesia, $72—constant use of soda water 
supposed in many cases to have done harm, $74. 

Brewster, Dr, extracts from his observations on a particular kind of 
micrometer, 35. 

Boyd, Hugh Stuart, his select passages of the writings of St Chry- 
sostom, St Gregory Nazianzen, and St Basil, 58—remarks on 
the merits of the Fathers, 58—character of St Justin the Mar- 
tyr, 60—the chief advantage to be derived by the perusal of the 
Fathers, is the light they throw upon the rites and tenets of the 
Pagans, 66—remarks on Mr Boyd’s translations, 68—extracts, 
69—observations on his style and manner of writing, 72. 

Buonaparte, Labaume’s history of the Campaign in Russia by, 374. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, his arrival in Paris, 505—ambitious projects 
harboured by him soon after his arrival in the Island of Elba, 
511—his landing at Cannes, 513—remarks on the Government 
of France refusing payment of his stipulated pension, 514—causes 
which produced his restoration, 518. 

Cambden, Earl, letter from Mr Park to, dated Sansanding 17th 
Nov. 1805, 480. 

Canada, Tartarian inscription found in the Savannahs of, in 1746, 
146—Gray’s letters written from, in the years 1806, 1°07 and 
1808, 213. 
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Carnot’s, M. Memorial, 182—his character, 184—proceedings of 
the French Government upon the publication of his memorial, 
187—1emarks on the merits of his pamphlet, 189—extracts, 190, 
191—M. Carnot’s remarks on the accession of Lewis XVIII. to 
the throne of France, 193—remarks on the opinions of M. Car- 
not, 200—his birth and education, 201—his character as a sol- 
dier, 202—as a statesman, 204—his literary character, 206. 

Chunborazo, description of the mountain of, 143. 

Columbia, river, singular instance of the trunks of pine trees beivg 
found standing erect in the bed of the, 437. 

Constant, Benjamin de, tracts on the spirit of conquest, liberty of 
the press, &c. by, 505. 

Corn Laws, observations on the effects of the, 491. (See Malthus.) 

Cotapexi, description of the volcano of, by Humboldt, 142. 

Cuvier, M., ebservations by, on the agriculture of France, 519. 

Dickson, Mr Park's letter to, 478. 

Dunlop, John, his history of fiction, being a critical account of the 
must celebrated prose works of fiction, from the earliest Greek 
romances to the novels of the present age, $8—tales, entirely and 
professedly fictitious, appear exclusively the production of a civi- 
lized age, $8—fiction in ruder times consisted not so much in the 
troublesome task of inventing incidents as'in exaggeration, $9— 
view of the character of Arabian and Gothic fiction, 42—com- 
pared with the fables and superstitions of the Northern Bards, 45 
—earliest fictions obviously entitled to the greatest attention, on 
account of the information which may be extracted from them 
with regard to the history, manners and opinions, of the nation 
and age to which they belong, 46—two material defects in the 
plan of the author’s works, his omission of the origin of fictitious 
narrative, and the limitation of his plan to prose fiction, 46—th: 
reason alleged for this exclusion unsatisfactory, #7—character of 
the work, 48—remarks on the proper merit of a romance, 49— 
story of the ass of Apuleius, 50—history of the fictions of chi- 
valry, 52—history of Merlin the enchanter, 54—general remarks 
on the work, 57. 

Elva, island of, remarks on the impolicy of ceding it to Buonaparte, 
508. 

Excursion, the, a poem by William Wordsworth, 1—character of 
the work, compared with his former publications, ib.—the dis- 
proportion betwecn the author's taste and his genius accounted 
for, 83—moral and religivus enthusiasm, dangerous inspirers of 
poetry, 4—examples ol intellectual dignity and tenderness, taken 
from the lowest ranks of society, absurd, 5—remarks on the doc- 
trine which the work is intended to enforce, ib.—extracts, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 23, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

Fayette, M. de la, character of, 529. 

Fiction, the history of, by John Dunlop, $8 (See Dunlop.) 

France, tracts on the spirit of conquest, &c. by Constant, 505—vi- 
cit to Paris, by Scott, ibh— Birkbeck’s Notes of a Journey through 
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France, ib.--Napoleon Buonaparte in Paris, ib.—remarks on the 
treaty of Paris, 506—on the Congress at Vienna, ib.—on the im- 
politic measure of giving the Island of Elba to Buonaparte, 508— 
ambitious projects harboured by him soon after his arrival there, 
511—his landing at Cannes, 518—remarks on the Convention of 
Fountaivebleau, ib.—-on the Government of France refusing pay- 
ment of the stipulated pension to Buonaparte, 514—extract of a 
Jetter from Sir Niel Campbell, 516—causes which produced the 
restoration of Buonaparte, 518—M. Cuvier, remarks on the flou- 
rishing state of agriculture in France since the Revolution, 519— 
Mr Birkbeck’s remarks on the same subject, ib,—Mr Scott's ob- 
servations on the people of France, 525—effects of the French 
confiscation on the temper of the peasantry, 522—character of M. 
de la Fayette, 529—-of M. Constant, 530-—numerous classes in 
France bound by strong ties of interest and pride to a revolution. 
ary government, 531—remarks on the conscription, and prodigi- 
ous expenditure of human life in the campaigns of Spain, ib—un- 
happy effects of the revolution to be considered as the results of 
general causes, rather than vices peculiar to the French nation, 
533—frequent changes of government promote a disposition to ac- 
quiesce in change, ib.—difficult to determine whether any pru- 
dence could have averted the present catastrophe, 533—the at- 
tack made by the ministers of Louis XVIII. upon the press, ren- 
dered his government odious, 534—policy of some of the restored 
governments in Europe extremely injurious to the Bourbon admi- 
nistration, ib.—observations on the government of Spain, ib.—case 
of M. Antillon, 535—remarks on the French army, 536—a cru- 
sade in behalf of the Bourbons, hepeless, 537—that course of po- 
licy that tends most to reclaim the population of France from its 
military habits, recommended, ib. 

Gray, Hugh, letters written from Canada Bay, in the years 1806, 
1807, and 1808, 243. 

Hamilton, Robert, LL.D. &c., his inquiry concerning the rise and 
progress, the redemption and present state, and the management 
of the National Debt of Great Britain, 294—extracts from Dr 
Price's calculations, 295—remarks on the benefit of compound in- 
terest, which accrue to a nation in its transactions with the pub- 
lic creditor, 296—observations on the supposed utility of Govern. 
ment loans, 298—on the sinking fund, 303—extracts, 307, 308, 
$16—average value of different stocks in time of peace, 312— 
observations on Mr Vansittart’s plan of finance, $14—general re- 
marks on the funding system, 319. 

Hogg, James, the Queen’s Wake, a Legendary Poem, by, 157—the 
great end of criticism is public example and information, ib.— 
character of the work, 158—History of the Author, 159—Mr 
Hogg’s qualifications as a Poet, 161 extracts from his Winter 
Morning Piece, 162—from the Story of Kilmeny, 164—from the 
Story of the Abbot of MacKinnon, 165—lrom the Witch of Fife, 
172 

Home, Sir Everard, his Observations on the Functions of the Brain, 
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439-—Speculations respecting the Nature of Mind universally 
abandoned, 439—corporeal Phenomena with which the operations 
of mind are connected, seem not to have been studied of late years 
with deserving attention, ib.—certain changes in the bodily or- 
gans necessary to the production of those states of mind which 
constitute sensation, thought, and volition, ib.—their seat in the 
nervous system, ib.—nothing known respecting their nature, ib.— 
intention of the editor's remarks on the phenomena of the nervous 
system, solely to promote investigation, 440—his observations con- 
fined to sensation, ib.—the precise parts of the nervous system 
affected, previous to sensation, not to be ascertained by direct ob- 
servation, 440—different method of investigation proposed, ib.— 
two classes of cases relative to the brain examined, 441—1st, In- 
stances in which particular portions only of this organ have been 
found wanting or destroyed, ib.—2d, Cases, where the destruction 
or deficiency seems to have extended to the whole organ, ib — 
obvious conclusions deduced, Ist, That the whole of the brain is 
not necessary to the changes preceding sensation, 445—-2d, That 
none of the parts of this organ, which, in the cases referred to, 
are particularly specified to have been destroyed, are essential to 
these changes, ib.— instances in which the whole brain has been 
destroyed, without loss of sensibility, 446—character of the work, 
448—extracts, 449—cases in which the brain has been removed 
in various quadrupeds, &c. without the loss of sensibility in any 
of their organs, 450—no part of the brain concerned in the oper- 
ations which give rise to sensation, ib.—opinions advanced to the 
contrary, examined, ib.—precise parts of the nervous system, 
which are concerned in the changes preceding sensation, seem to 
be confined entirely to the nerves, 452. 

Flumboldt, Alexander de, his researches concerning the institutions 
and monuments of the ancient inhabitants of America, &c. 133— 
general remarks on books of travels, ib.—character of M. de 
Humboldt as a traveller, 134—description of two natural bridges 
found in the valley of Icononzo, 135—of the valley of Ordessa, 
ib.—of the waterfall of Tequendama, 137—of M. Humboldt’s 
passage over the mountains of Quindiu, 1$9—of the volcano oi 
Cotopaxi, 142—of the mountain of Chimborazo, 143—of the vol- 
cano of Jorulla, 144—curious mode of conveying intelligence be- 
tween the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, and the provinces situated 
on the east of the Andes, 143—observations on the hieroglyphical 
writing of the Mexicans, ib.—Tartarian inscription found in the 
Savannahs of Canada in 1746, 146—inscription, supposed to be 
Phenician, found engraved on the rocks near the banks of the 
Taunton River, in New England, ib,—-M. Humboldt’s remarks on 
the hieroglyphical writing of the American nations, 147—of Mexi- 
can paintings, 148—history of the Toltecks, 149—of Mexican 
manuscripts and traditions, 150—their mode of computing time, 
151—general conclusions by M. Humboldt, from his survey of the 
New World, 154—an attentive examination of the geological con- 
stitution of America, gives no countenance to the opinion that the 
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New Continent emerged from the ocean at a later period than the 
Old, 155—>petrified sea shells found on the summit of the Andes, 
ib.—there is no proof that the existence of man is much more re- 
cent in America than in the other Continent, ib.—characteristic 
form and appearance of the American race, ib.—remarks on the 
beginning of civilization on the New Continent, 156. 

Icononzo, i South America, description of two natural bridges found 
in the valley of, 135. 

Jorulla, description of the volcano of, 144. 

Irvine, Dr, his view of the distribation of heat in different forms of 
the same body, 239. 

Kater on the light of telescopes, 31—a new field of inquiry opened, 
ib.—his experiments on the Gregorian and Cassagrainian tele- 
scopes, $33—-remarks upon the relative value of the conclusions 
deduced from the author’s experiments, 35—extract from Dr 
Brewster’s observations on a particular kind of micrometer, ib.— 
the photometer of Mr Leslie, in measuring the quantity of light, 
recommended, 36—hints and queries by the editor for the pur- 
pose of promoting farther inquiry on this subject, 27. 

Kilmeny, story of, by Hogg, 164. 

Kooskooskee River, description of the, 435. 

Labaume, Eugene, his narrative of the campaign in Russia, 8374— 
war, though the greatest curse and reproach of humanity, is ne- 
vertheless the most popular and interesting of all themes, ib — 
Claims which the expedition of Bonaparte to Russia possess, not 
only in itself, but in the results which followed, $375—the army 
destined for the subversion of the Russian empire, one of the 
grandest displays of human power ever witnessed by the world, 
ib. —reflections suggested by its sudden destruction, ib.—the au- 
thor's difficulties in the prosecution of this work, 376—character 
of the work, 377—abstract of the narrative, ib.—description of 
the scene presented after the storming of Smolensko, 378—of the 
battle of the Moskwa, $80—advice to politicians on the cruelty 
of war, $83—description of Moscow, $84— its conflagration, ib— 
retreat of the French army, $88—description of the complicated 
sufferings endured on its retreat, 389—remarks on the existence 
of great armies, $94—to maintain a large class of men with such 
habits unsafe and inexpedient, $94—if war is again to commence, 
it is to the unhappy diffusion and prevalence of the military cha- 
racter in France that we shall be indebted for this dreadful cata- 
strophe, $95—the probable share which Britain is likely to take 
in the contest, $95—and consequent results likely to follow, 396. 

Leake, William Martin, researches in Greece by, 358—observations 
on the plan and outlines of the work, 357—style and manner cf 
writing, 558—his philological qualihcations, $60—extracts, 367. 

Leslie, John, F. R. S. E. a short account of experiments and instre- 
ments depending on the relations of air to heat and moisture, by, 
239-—analysis of the work, ib.—Dr Irvine's view of the diatribe. a 
tion of heat in different forms of the same body, adopted by } 
Leslie, ib.—-this theory nei. gencrally understood cn the Contie 
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nent, $40—two modes in which heat is discharged from bodies, 
explained, ib.—extract from his experiments on the different quan- 
tities of heat discharged by radiation, ib.—remarks on Mr Leslie’s 
opinion as to the transmission of heat by pulsation, $41—striking 
illustrations of the comparative effects of different surfaces in dis- 
charging and absorbing heat, 342—description of the differential 
thermometer, 344—his inventions fer discovering the relations of 
air to moisture, $45—of his atmometer for discovering the quan- 
tity of evaporation from a humid surface in a given time, 348— 
remarks on his theory of rain, 349—his experiment of causing 
water to freeze by the cold produced by its own evaporation, 351 
—character of the work, 3.53. 

Lewis and Clarke, Captains, their travels to the source of the Nis. 
souri river, and across the American Continent to the Pacific O- 
cean, in the years 1804, 1805, 1806, 412—general notion of the 
portion of the American Continent traversed on this expedition, 
ib.—number of persons employed in the expedition, 418—charac- 
ter of the narrative, ib.—description of the Missouri river, ib.— 
of the Platte river, ib.—of the Sioux Indians, 416—their popula- 
tion on the decline, ib.—supposed from the ravages of the small- 
pox, ib.—conference held with their tribe and Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, 417—their extreme poverty, ib.—deseription of the Ri- 
caras, an Indian nation, 4!8—of the Mandans, 4]9—their reli- 
gion, ib.—tradition of their origin, ib.—festivities, 420—their won- 
derful power in enduring cold, ib.—description of the antelope, 
422—of white and brown bears, ib.—of the falls of the Missouri, 
425—of an eagle’s nest found on an island in the Missouri, ib. 
—of the Shoshonees, an Indian tribe, 428—their population and 
manner of subsistence, 432—dress, 433—and domestic economy, 
ib.—description of the Kooskooskee river, 4°5—singular instance 
of the trunks of pine trees being found standing erect in the bed of 
the Columbia river, 487—intention of the United States in plac- 
ing a colony at the mouth of the Columbia, ib.—factory establish. 
ed near the Arkausaw river, ib.—remarks on the able manner in 
which the expedition to the sources of the Missouri was planned 
and conducted, 438. ; 

Lord of the Isles, a Poem, by W. Scott, Esq. 273. (See Scott.) 

Magnesia, Brande’s observations on the effects of, in preventing an 
increased fermation of uric acid, &c. 369. 

Malthus, Rev. T. R. his observations on the effects of the corn laws, 
&c. 491—Primary importance of agriculture, ib.—Agricultural 
and commercial classes, decidedly at variance respecting the corn 
laws, ib.— opinions of speculative men divided on the question, 
ib.—Mr Maltl-us’s opinion, in favour of a system of restrictions 
in the importation of corn, ib.—the Editor’s remarks, on the po- 
licy of any measure inconsistent with the freedom of trade, ib.— 
Abstract cf the arguments of Mr Malthus on the subject, 492— 
insufficient to prove the necessity of such restrictions, 496—to pass 
a law for the purpose of raising the price of bread, is in effect to 
tax the ccmmercial and manufacturing classes for the bencfit of 
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the landed proprietor, 497—Mr Malthus’s chief reasons drawn 
from the peculiar circumstances of this country in conclusion, 497 
—remarks on the agriculture of France, ib.—of Poland, 498—of 
America, ib.—the notion of our being dependent upon France for 
a supply of subsistence chimerical, ib.—an interference with the 
regulations of markets, dangerous, 499—quantity of grain im- 
ported into Great Britain in 1810, 1811, and 1812, 500—effects 
of alow price of corn on the wages of labour, 501—connexion 
supposed to subsist between the money price of corn and the wages 
of labour, 503. 

Mandans, the, an Indian nation, 419—description of their religion, 
ib.—tradition of their origin, ib.—festivities, 420—their wonder- 
fal power in enduring of cold, ib. 

M‘Kinnon, Abbot of, the story of the, by Hogg, 168. 

Merlin, the enchanter, history of, 54. 

Mexicans, observations on the hieroglyphical writings of the, 143— 
their paintings, 148—manuscripts and traditions, 150—their mode 
of computing time, 151. 

Missouri, River, Captains Lewis and Clarke’s travels to discover the 
source of, 412. 

Moscow, description of, 384—Burning of, ib. 

Moskwa, description of the battle of the, 380. 

National Debt, Hamilton’s inquiry concerning the rise and prograss 
of, 294. (See Hamilton). 

Niger, opinions as to the true termination of the, 487. 

Ordessa, description of the victory of, 135. 

Paradise of Coquetics, a poem, 397—character of the work, 397— 
remarks on the author’s contrast of English poetry and manners, 
ib—powerful emotion the predominant characteristic of the popular 
poetry of the present day, $98—-society at present distinguished, 
more by a sober, level and equable tone, than by extraordinary 
gaiety, ib.—the author’s ideas of modern poetry incorrect, proved 
by his gwn composition, 400—his remarks on the ballad style of 
writing, ib.—outline of the poem, 401—extracts, 403, 406, 409 
—the author’s character as a poet, 411. 

Park, Mungo, the journal of a mission to the interior of Africa, in 
the year 1805, by, 471—his first journey performed under the di- 
rection and patronage of the African Association, 471—first ac- 
counts of his death, 472—publication of his papers for behoof of 
his family, undertaken by the African Institution, ib.—character 
of the work, ib.—abstract of the latter part of Park’s first jour- 
ney, and his return home, 473—interesting account of the man- 
ner in which Park’s mind was made up to undertake his second 
journey, 474—extracts from letters to Mrs Park and Mr Dickson, 
478—death of Mr Anderson, 479—letter to Earl Cambden, dated 
Sansanding, 17. Nov. 1805, 480—to Mrs Park, 48l—on the 
ambiguity of Isaaco’s journal, 482—his account of Mr Park’s 
death, 484—narrative of the route pursued by Mr Park, compars 
ed with the track of his former journey, 485—information respect- 
ing Sansanding, 486—practicability of conducting a caravan of 
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Europeans across that. country, wlrich lies between the Gambia 
and the Niger, proved, 486—remarks on the proper season for 

conducting such an undertaking, ib.—two striking e xamples of the 
admirable “effec ts of the system of universal education in Scotland, 
487—project for reaching Tombuctoo formed, and partly execut- 
ed, by two Englishmen, ib.—opinions as to the true termination of 
the Niger, ib.—summary account of ks creat increase of trade 
which has taken place with the African nations since the abolition 
of the slave trade, 4S89—character of Mr Park, 490. 

Plaiia, River, Captain Lewis and Clarke’s description of, 413. 

Poland. remarks on the agriculture ot, 498. 

Dr, remarks on his calculations of compound interest, 295. 
Queene’s Wake, alegendary poem, by James Hogg, 157. (See Hogg.) 
Quindiu, M. Humboldt’s passage over the mountain of, 159. 

Reece, Dr Richard, wonderful instance of credulity in his belief of 
Joanna Southcott’s pregnancy, 461—-cxtracts from his opinions in 
this case, ib. 

Ricaras, an Indian tribe, description of, 418. 

Romilly, Sie Samucl, remarks on kis speech respecting the revival 
of the slave trade, 117. 

Sansanding, information respecting the town of, 486, 

Scott, John, a visit to Paris by, 505—his observaiions on the people 
of France, 525 


Seo, Walter, Esq. the Lord of the Isles, a poem by, 273—charac- 


ter of the work, ib.—remarks on Mr Scott’s character as a poct 


ees neral outline of the story, 276 —extracts, 251 to 295. 


Sha? p, Wi illiam, his discovery of the del: ry occasioned in the appoint- 


mies of Joanna Southcott to her divine commission, 457. ' 

Shoshonees, an Indian tribe, description of the, 428—their popula 

tion and manner of subsistence, 432—dress, and domestic eca- 

nomy, 433. 

Sinclair, Sir John, his Observations on the System of Husbandry 
adopted in the more improved districts of Scotland, with the m- 
provements of which they are further susceptible, 72. 

Sinclair, Sir Jolin, his General wet of the Agricultural State and 
Politica? Circumstances of Scotland, drawn up for the consideration 
of the Board of Agriculture and Sad Improvement, under his 
directions, 72—history of agriculture during the feudal system, 
74—causes of the change in the practice of agriculture in Eng- 
land in the fifteenth century, ib.-remarks on the low state of a- 
griculture in Scotland about the end of the seventeenth century, 

7"6—character of the work, 81—beneficial effects of the introduc- 

tion of turnips and clover in rendering inferior soils productive, 

$3—little efficacy derived from potatoes in ihe improvement of a- 

griculture, 85—remarks on the discovery and produce of the po- 

tato-oat. ib.—alternation of white and green crop peculiarly dis- 
tinguish the improved husbandry of Scotland, 57—rems arks on 
the application of lime to the purposes of hus bandry, §8—ma- 

nagement of live-stock in Scotland, ib.—observations on the im- 


provement made on the Scotch plough by James Smalj, 90— 
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supetior economy of employing ho.ses in ploughs in place of oxen, 
92—powerful effect of the thrashing-mill, in diminishing the char- 
ges of husbandry, and augmenting the marl table produce of land, 
93—remarks on the proper size of farms, 97—0n leases, 100. 

Siour Indians, description of the, 416—their population on the de- 
cline, ib.—supposed from the ravages of the small-pox, ib.—con- 
ference held with their tribe by Captains Lewis and Ciarke, 417 
—their extreme poverty, ib. 

Slave Trade, revival of the, 107—conduct of the Bourbons respect- 
ing the slave traffic, ib.—of the British Ministry, 108—views of 
the French people in carrying on the slave trade, 109—remarks 
on Mr Wilberforce’s letter to Talleyrand, 110—extracts, 114 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s speech, 117—extracts, 117, 118, 119—ob- 
servations on the views of the government and people of France, 
in attempting to reconquer the Island of St Domingo, 124—zeal 
and ability displayed by the Duke of Wellington, in obtaining 
from the French Government an additional edict, fulfillmg the 
stipulation of Lord Castlereagh, respecting the boundary of the 
slave trade on the African coasty 125—population of St Domin- 
zo, 127—state of Christophe’s government and court, 128—lete 
ter from an English merchant, residing at St Domingo, on the 
means to be adopted, should the Island be attacked by a French 
army, 130—advice to the people of France, 131. 

§ .glensko, scene presented after the storming of, 378. 

Southcott, Joanna, warning to the whole world, from the sealed pro- 


phecies of, &e. &c. &c. 452—remarks on the connexion between 
passion and credulity, 453—this infirmity of mind may be traced 
in all characters, ib.—birth and character of Joanna Southcott, 455 
—anecdotes of her youthful days, 456—appointed a prophetess 


os 


by divine commission in 1792—canse of the long delay in her 
appointment to this office, discovered by Mr Sharp, 457—unani- 
mous decision of 23 persons appointed by divine command to ex- 
amine the writings of Joanna Southcott, that her calling was of 
God, 459—extracts from her warning to the whole world, 459, 
460, 461, 462—her declaration of pregnancy by divine in@uence, 
in the sixty-fifth year of her age, the last and most extraordinary 
of all her delusions, 464—wonderful credulity of Dr Reece in this 
case, ib.—extracts of his opinions respecting Joanna Scuthcott’s 
pregnancy, ib.—the authority of Dr Reece’s opinions contributed 
much to make converts to Joanna Sonthcott’s delusion, 466—his 
conversation with Mr Foley on her divine mission, 467—taith of 
her disciples not extinguished by her death. 469—great love and 
veneration expressed for Mrs S. by her disciples, even when their 
hopes were at the lowest, 470—strong suspicions that some writ- 
ings have been published falsely in her name, ib.—the sect not 
confined to the lowest and most ignorant persons, as has been re- 
presented, ib —mission of Joanna Southcott an extremely curious 
article in the history of human credulity, 471. 

St Domingo, views of the government and people of France in at- 
tempting to reconquer it, 124—its pspulauon, 127—state of Chris- 
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tophe’s government and court, 128—letter from an English mer- 
chant residing there, on the means to be adopted, should the 
island be attacked by a French force, 130. 

Taunton river in New England, inscription, supposed to be Pheni- 
cian, found engraved on the rocks near the banks of the, 146. 

Tennant, W. his Poem of Anster Fair, &c. 174—character of the 
work, ib.—history of the author, 175—extracts, 177. 

Teqguendama, description of the waterfall of, 137. 

Toltecks, history of the, 149. 

Tombuctoo, project for reaching, formed, and partly executed, by 
two Englishmen, 487. 

Tally Veolan, description of the hamlet of, 213. 

Vansittart, Ch. of Exch., observations on his plans of finance, $14. 

Wanderer, the, or Female Difficulties, by Madame d’ Arblay, 320. 

Waverley ; or, *tis Sixty Years Since, a novel, 208—character of the 
work, ib.—the author's object in this novel, 209—a faithful and a- 
nimated picture of the manners and state of society that prevailed 
in the Northern part of Britain delineated, 209.—short outline 
of the story, 211—extracts, 2183—description of the hamlet of 
Tully. Veolan, ib.—Waverley’s first interview with the Baron of 
Bradwardine, 216—curious description of his entertainment, 2]7— 
Waverley’s excursion with Evan Dhu Macoombich, 222—extract 
from the closing scene of Fergus Macivor and Evan Maccombich, 
233—description of the Baron of Bradwardine’s situation after his 
discomfiture, 238—general remarks upon the work, 243. 

Wellington, Duke of, remarks on the zeal and ability displayed by 
him, in obtaining from the French government an additional edict 
fulfilling the stipulation of Lord Castlereagh, respecting the boun- 
dary of the slave trade on the African coast, 125. 

Wilberforce, W., Esq., remarks on his letter to M. Talleyrand on 
the slave tragle, 110. 

Witch of Fife, extracts from Hogg’s story of the, 172. 

{Vordsworth, William, the Excursion, being a portion of the Re- 
ckise, a poem by, 1. 
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